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Funny  the  things 
that  make  a  newspaper 
more  interesting 


Meet  Mike  Royko.  He’s  worn  a  hole 
in  his  sole,  making  the  Daily  News 
more  interesting.  Our  man  gets 
around.  City  Hall.  Family  Court. 
Hoodlum  headquarters.  He  steps  on 
a  lot  of  toes.  Exposes  a  lot  of  sore 
subjects.  But  our  readers  get  a  lot 
wiser.  Funny  how  interested  people 
get  in  the  Daily  News?  Not  when 
you  figure  the  things  we’re  doing  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  interesting. 

Chicago  Daily  News 


■  serme 
ti  agenein 


First  in  t^e  Iiearts  oF  New  YorU  Women 


The  Journal-American  has  SO'i  more  women 
readers  than  either  of  New  York’s  two  other  | 
evening’  newspapers.  It  reigns  supreme  in 
the  reading  affections  of  housewives.  More 
women  read  the  Journal-American  because 
it  provides  them  with  a  helpful  array  of 

homemaker  news.  ▼  V  V  V  " - 

Weekdays  and  Sundays,  this  enthusiastic  audience 
of  young  housewives  turns  to  the  Journal-American 
for  a  showing  of  smart  new'  fashions . . .  advice  on 
health,  beauty  and  good  grooming . . .  food  news  and 


~j  home  entertaining... child  care...money- 
I  saving  household  management  ideas  . . . 

!  interior  decorating . . .  news  and  reviews  of 
the  entertainment  world  . . .  accounts  of 
'  society  events-all  dealt  out  by  ace  editors. 

The  Journal-American’s  great  popularity 

- -  with  New  York  women,  the  high  reader- 

ship  it  enjoys  in  the  market’s  substantial  homes 
and  its  dominant  circulation  leadership  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  are  winning  cards  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
any  advertiser  playing  for  greater  New  York  sales. 


Jounic^^merican 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Middle  and  upper  income  families 
account  for  84.4%  of  all  of  Baltimore’s 

consumer  expenditures 


The  Sunpapers  reach  these  families 


Result:  The  Sunpapers  publish  more  than 

7  of  every  10  lines  of  advertising  placed 

in  Baltimore  metropolitan  newspapers 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


We  want  our  Guys 
plenty  "Savvy". . . 


that's  why  we  send  so  many  of  our 
employees  back  to  college 


Look  at  this  list: 

We  have  sent  twenty-three  of  our  employees  to 
graduate  schools  of  the  following  universities: 

HARVARD  •  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
DARTMOUTH  •  SYRACUSE  •  RUTGERS 
CARNEGIE  TECH  •  PITTSBURGH 

Thirty-nine  people  from  our  news  staffs,  advertising, 
circulation  and  production  departments  have  at¬ 
tended  American  Press  Institute  seminars  at 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Thirty -six  men  and  women  have  participated  in 
various  seminars  and  courses  conducted  in  Norfolk 
by 

OLD  DOMINION  COLLEGE 

We  have  an  ‘in-plant’  supervisors’  training  course, 
too. 

Why  the  emphasis  on  education?  We  want  our 
staff  to  seek  new  approaches  —  to  be  on  top  of  a 
fast-changing  world. 


THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


226,l27--Morning  and  Evening;  I60,404--Sunday 
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JUNE 

8-  1 9— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  Slews  b- 

ecutives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbis 
University,  New  York. 

1 1-13— Georgia  Press  Association,  Cosair  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

11-13 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

11-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tiptonville. 

1 1- 13— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Up  Towner  Inn,  Huntington. 

12 —  UPl  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  Motor  Hot*! 
Boston. 

12-13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Harrison. 

12- 14 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail. 

13—  -Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Moncton,  N.B. 

13- 14 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Seminar,  University  ot  Virginia 
Charlottesville. 

14—  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  ildewat*' 
Inn.  Easton,  Md. 

14-16— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Tha 
Belmont.  West  Harwich.  Mass. 

14-16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parkway  Inn,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

14-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Hotsi 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

18-20 — New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

18- 20 — Texas  Press  Association,  Houston. 

19 —  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Kitchener,  Ont. 

19-20 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord,  Mid 
19-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Chaparral  Hotel,  Ruidoso. 

19-20 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Geartnf* 
Hotel,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

19-21 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editors  Conferenci, 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

19-21 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  UU. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau  Convention, 
Schine  Inn,  Massena. 

21-25— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  HoW 
Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

21-26 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sahara  Hotel,  Las  Vegts. 
Nevada. 

21- 28 — California  Press  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

22- Juiy  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  newi 
editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 28 — National  Editorial  Association,  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- 27 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
Mark  Thomas,  Monterey. 

26 -  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Vancouver, 

JULY 

9- 12 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pe. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  Mohx 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

13- 17 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (newspapen 

under  75,000),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

AUGUST 

9-11 — SNPA  (Eastern  Division)  Mechanical  Conference.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Hotel,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

16-17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Lis 
Vegas,  Nev. 

23- 27— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  Kaiulani 
Hotel,  Honolulu. 

13-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

26-27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel.  Decatur. 
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DICK  TRACY'S 

Miss  Moon  Maid  contest 


will  make  big"  news 

\ 

When  Diet  Smith's  space  ship  landed 
on  the  moon,  Moon  Maid  stowed  away  and 
was  brought  to  earth.  She's  cute,  with  doe- 
shapQd  eyes,  wears  her  hair  flip-bouffant, 
and  has  a  little  pair  of  electronic  horns! 

Newspapers  with  Dick  Tracy  will  be 
invited  to  look  for  her  double  in  real  life  — 
among  their  female  readers  16  to  25. 

Contestants  will  send  their  photos  to 
the  participating  papers.  Local  boards  of 
judges  will  select  winners  .  .  .  and  the 
pictures  will  then  be  sent  to  California,  for 
national  judging. 


this  summer! 

Hollywood  celebrities  will  choose  the 
top  ten  in  the  country.  These  finalists  will 
be  brought  to  Hollywood  for  in-person 
judging  on  a  national  TV  show. 

The  grand  winner  gets  a  contract  to 
make  an  appearance  in  one  or  more  TV 
shows  and  a  movie,  a  recording  contract, 
and  a  thousand-dollar  wardrobe! 

The  Miss  Moon  Maid  contest  will  excite 
newspaper  readers  in  the  coming  summer 
months! 

For  the  full  facts  on  this  promotion 
opportunity —  write  today! 


Chicaffo  TribuneSew  York  News 

Wmm  ^  ws  Building,  New  York 
aynOMCatew  mCm  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


★  ★ 


RESEARCH  is  the  reason 
for  CERTIFIED  leadership 
in  dry  mat  development 


Research  and  development  appear  to  be  new  and 
magic  names  to  many  companies. 

But  to  CERTIFIED,  research  and  development 
have  heen  words  of  inspiration  and  accomplishment 
for  many  years. 

CERTIFIED  research  perfected  the  Syndicate 
Dry  Mat  to  its  present  trouble-free  reputation  in 
the  industry.  This  efficiency  has  resulted  in  its 
becoming  the  largest-selling  mat  of  its  type  in 
America  today. 

The  name  CERTIFIED  is  synonymous  with 
PROGRESS  in  dry  mat  development  —  it  is  a  name 
that  represents  the  liighest  standards  of  integrity  in 
mat  manufacture. 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  Every  Need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  for  quality 

for  job  work  for  full-page  and  SILVERTONE  baked  work 

reproduction 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION, 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


^rwin 

★  ★ 
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FIRST  NEWSBOY  is  said  to  have  heen  Ramey  Flatierty,  lii 
who  on  Sept.  ■*,  18.13,  answered  this  ad  in  the  eic  Yurt 
Sun:  "‘To  the  Unemployed — A  number  of  steady  men  cat 
find  employment  by  vending  this  paper.  A  liberal  discount! 
allowed  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again.”  .  .  .  First  n  wspaptr 
to  appear  on  Sunday  is  said  to  have  been  the  Sunday  Monitrn 
in  Baltimore.  .  .  .  Heady  head:  “Kitt  Kult  of  Kats  Kollect* 
Kicks” — New  York  Worhl-Tele^ram  &  Sun.  ...  A  12-year 
old  Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  nens 
paperboy,  Robert  Baratta,  using  tape  recorder  he  bought  wilii 
his  earnings,  obtained  an  exclusive  interview  with  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White,  former  president  of  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation.  'File  famed  heart  specialist  said:  “I  think  you  newsbovs 
have  the  opportunity  to  establish  a  program  of  health,  positiw 
health  that  will  last  all  your  lives  and  this  is  the  age  you 
ought  to  start.”  Dr.  Wliite  commended  all  newspaperboys  who 
deliver  pajiers  by  walking  around  their  routes  as  setting  fint 
examples  for  others  to  follow — young  and  old. 


— Bob  Finucane,  Sun  Oil  Co.  public  relations  man  (PhiladtI- 
phia).  points  out  that  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Siut 
and  the  New  York  Journal- American  are  an  island  apart— the 
W-T&S  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  J-A  on  the  East  River 
with  Manhattan  Island  between.  Mr.  Finucane  denies  the  motto 
of  his  oil  publication  is  “Oil  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print’ 
.  .  .  Bill  Copeland,  Sarasota  Journal,  writes  that  these  ait 
some  of  the  reasons  some  news  people  failed  to  get  jobs  without 
ever  knowing  why:  “He  reminded  the  M.E.  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  She  reminded  the  M.E.  of  his  sister-in-law.  The  clove  he 
was  chewing  to  hide  the  smell  of  bourbon  smelled  exactly  like 
gin.  He  wasn’t  even  convincing  as  a  prima  donna.  When  the 
boss  took  him  to  lunch  for  a  ‘final’  interview,  he  tried  to 
proposition  the  waitress.  All  the  dailies  he  said  he’d  worked 
for  were  weeklies.  All  the  references  he  gave  were  all  oi 
everybody’s  black  list.  He  reminded  the  M.E.  of  his  mother-in- 
law.”  .  .  .  Don  Teverbaugh,  business  editor,  Indianapok 
Times,  tells  about  a  messenger  who  delivered  a  picture  and 
asked,  “Any  tips?”  When  the  editor  reached  for  change,  tho 
lad  quickly  said:  “No,  no,  I  mean  tips  on  the  market— Ib 
buying  stock.” 


Useless  Crutch 

A  clause  or  phrase  lacks  its  own  feet. 
But  it  is  not  a  cripple. 

So  you  should  make  sure  to  delete 
That  dangling  participle. 

^A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


All  Cut  To  Ribbons 

I  ponder,  as  I’m  typing, 

A  rather  tragic  plight: 

Every  time  my  thoughts  are  dark 
—The  ribbon’s  light! 

^John  Raymond,  Boston  Traveler 

—Commenting  on  reporters’  “complaints”  that  they  can 
keep  up  with  President  Johnson's  practice  of  “dropping  headlinnk 
like  cherry  blossoms,”  Indianapolis  Star  columnist  Bob  CoIlii*p 
writes:  “Things  are  happening  fast — and  at  such  unexpected 
— around  the  White  House  newsroom  that  a  fellow  who  lakes  tin*  i 
out  for  a  whack  at  the  water  cooler  runs  the  risk  of  missing  | 
War  HI.  It  does  seem  a  bit  strange  that  reporters  would  rompUi'  | 
that  they  were  getting  too  much  news.  However,  it  is  difficult  | 
pick  out  the  choice  tidbits  when  they  are  fluttering  down  on  y*  | 
like  confetti  at  a  Fourth  of  July  political  rally.  Also,  you  must  w 
mil,  it  is  tough  to  concentrate  on  your  story  while  you  are  ridiit 
in  the  backseat  of  the  President’s  car — with  your  hands  in  in* 
of  your  eyes.” 
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No  doctor  we  know 
would  practice 
medicine 

\as  he  did  y 
9  years  / 
ago.  / 


A  lot  of  things  can  happen  vl 
in  9  years’  time . . .  and  they  \1 
can  slip  by  without  your 
knowing  a  lot  of  new  details  ^ 
if  you  don’t  ''keep  up.”  That’s 
why  a  lot  of  people  are  sur¬ 
prised  when  it’s  called  to  their 
attention  that  since  1955,  when 
present  management  took 
over,  the  Globe-Democrat  has 
cut  the  circulation  gap  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  other  St.  Louis 


1  daily  from  109,446  to 49,571! 

I  People  who  think  the  Globe 
'  is  ’way  behind  have  some 
catching  up  to  do  themselves. 
Call  us  at  GA  1-1212  and 
we’ll  give  you  more  details. 

In  St .  Louis,  your  salesman  should  be  the 


Sl.lfouis  (felobc-lBcmorrat 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


‘Source:  Audit  Kureau  of  ('irculationa.  Sept.  1963 


HOS'l'-DISHATCH  344,575 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  295,004 


editorial 


Coming  Home  to  Roost 

WHEN  (Ihile’s  new  press  law  Avas  passed  earlier  this  year  most  ol 
the  conservative  new'spapers  of  that  countn'  approved  it.  One 
of  them  editorialized:  “The  responsible,  honest  press  have  nothing 
to  fear.  On  the  contrary,  this  law  will  bolster  anti  dignify  the  journal¬ 
istic  profession  in  our  country  by  punishing  those  who  use  the  news 
media  to  seek  a  sensationalism  that  offends  public  morality,  for  dis¬ 
honest  jsersonal  gains,  to  unleash  libelous  attacks  or  to  promote  unrest 
through  malicious  press  campaigns.” 

The  law  imjaoses  jail  sentences  of  up  to  three  years  for  what  it  de¬ 
scribes  as  "sensationalist”  coverage  of  common  crimes.  The  law  defines 
“sensationalism”  as  a  stor^’  “giving  promineme  to  crimes  or  criminals” 
if  it  is  more  than  500  words,  if  it  has  headlines  over  three  columns 
or  is  printed  in  bigger  tyjje  or  iliflerent  color  ink  than  usual.  Pictures 
of  people  charged  with  common  crimes,  their  victims,  relatives  or 
the  weapons  used,  can  be  printed  onlv  by  special  permission  of  the 
court  handling  the  matter. 

The  “responsible,  honest  press”  thought  the  law  woukl  cuib  some 
of  their  sensational  contemporaries.  It  now  develops  that  some  of  the 
most  responsible  and  honest  of  the  Chilean  newspapers  are  being 
( haiged  under  the  same  act  for  reporting  the  news. 

All  of  which  proves  that  any  attempt  to  restrict  what  a  newspaper 
publishes,  no  matter  how  good  the  intentions,  can  be  turned  against 
even  the  most  responsible  newspapers.  It  merely  provides  a  loophole 
lor  control  and  never  should  be  jjermitted. 


In  Other  Words,  ^%icensing*^ 

A  BILL  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep.  .Steven 
B.  Derounian  of  New  York,  which  would  require  magazine,  radio, 
television  and  newspaper  writers  and  executives  to  file  detailed  fi¬ 
nancial  statements  with  the  L'.S.  .Attornev  General,  would  impose 
a  system  of  checks  on  newsmen  tantamount  to  licensing. 

Failure  to  meet  die  requirement  siqiposeillv  would  carry  some 
penalty.  So,  in  order  for  a  writer  to  follow  his  trade — or  an  editor 
to  express  his  views — or  anyone  to  report  the  news — he  must  apply 
to  the  Attorney  (ieneral  for  permission.  Whenever  approval  of  a 
government  officer  is  required,  or  a  condition  must  be  met,  to  re- 
p>ort  the  news,  edit  the  news,  or  publish  news  and  opinion,  that  is  the 
same  as  licensing,  in  our  opinion. 

If  the  measure  is  not  compulsory,  if  there  is  no  penalty  for  failing 
to  comply,  then  there  is  little  reason  for  it  except  as  an  attempt  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  thousands  of  newsmen  and  women.  .Members 
of  Congress,  lobbyists  and  federal  employes  with  incomes  over  $12,000 
are  included  in  the  bill.  But  there  is  no  similar  salary  cutoff  for  news 
people. 

We  hope  members  of  Congress  will  not  waste  their  time  consider¬ 
ing  this  bill. 


Department  of  Justice 

^■’’he  Department  of  Justice  is  attempting  to  establish  the  principle 
that  you  can  buy  a  competitor  if  he  is  going  bankrupt,  but  not 
if  he  is  successful  and  wants  to  sell.  The  Constitution  forbids  Con¬ 
gress  from  passing  any  law  which  abridges  freedom  of  the  press — 
freedom  of  ownership,  freedom  to  publish,  etc.  But  apparently  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Justice  from  doing  the  same 
thing,  rewriting  the  law,  through  the  courts. 
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For  by  thy  words  thou  shall  he  Justified, 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shall  he  con- 
demned.—St.  Matthew  12,  37 
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ONSERVATISM 
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irnalist  I  have  shared  the  inter- 
the  University  of  Virginia  on 
conservative  graduate  students 
'  for  the  Atlanta  Times. 
aspect  of  the  April  11  E&P 
he  “Conservative  Voice”  being 


planned  for  Atlanta  was  distressing:  the 
quotation  attributed  to  James  C.  Davis, 
publisher  of  the  Times,  concerning  what 
he  belie\es  a  conservative  is.  To  some  of 
us  here,  'Ir.  Davis’s  notion  of  conservatism 
is  so  much  warmed  over  intellectual  clap¬ 
trap,  s|iiiukled  with  the  appropriate 
cliches. 

Surely  a  conservative  supports  the  things 
Mr.  Davis  enumerated,  hut  so  does  virtual¬ 
ly  everyone.  .Some  conservatives  justifiably 
have  high  hopes  for  the  Times.  But  they 
hope  that  the  men  who  will  shape  its 
policies  will  begin — if  they  have  not  done 
>0 — with  (J  inton  Rossiter’s  Conservatism 
in  America  and  go  from  there  to  the  other 
numerous  important  works  on  conserva¬ 
tism;  and  thereby  to  a  meaningful  defini¬ 
tion  of  conservatism. 

The  quote  attributed  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Times  smacks  of  dreary  unorigi¬ 
nality.  American  journalism  needs  more 
dialogue  than  it  has.  A  vital  conservatism 
can  contribute  just  as  a  dynamic  liberal¬ 
ism  can.  The  quote  attributed  to  Mr.  Davis 
suggests  a  reactionary  mentality  in  the 
United  States  today  which  wants  to  re¬ 
cover  rather  than  conserve. 

John  More.\u 

U.  of  Virginia 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


CLOWN  WEEK 


E&F  comes  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  wel¬ 
come  handout  from  a  friendly  subscriber. 

From  cover  to  cover  it  sparkles  with 
inspiration  and  ideas. 

.A  recent  issue  (April  18)  had  a  number 
of  cartoons  tinder  the  heading  “Laugh 
Lines.” 

The  cartoonists  are  to  newspapers  what 
the  auto  mechanic  is  to  your  automobile. 

The  Clown  Club  of  America  sponsors 
National  (ilown  Week  August  1-7  each 
year  to  honor  the  clowns  of  yesteryear 
and  take  a  poke  at  today’s  pie  in  the  sky 
baking  in  the  oven  of  opportunity. 

If  Will  Rogers  were  alive  today,  what  a 
pi  he  would  hake  with  all  the  ingredients 
cluttering  the  HOrizon. 

Ray  Bickfoko 

Bernardstou,  Mass. 
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ACCREDITATION 


Your  story  listing  the  journalism  schools 
recently  accredited  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism  (May  161 
incorrectly  states  that  Penn  State's  ac¬ 
creditation  was  “renewed.”  The  other 
schools  so  described  were  alreadv  ac¬ 
credited.  Penn  State,  however,  had  lost 
its  accreditation  in  1%1.  Either  “restored” 
or  “re-accredited”  would  have  come  closer 
to  describing  Penn  .State’s  actual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Russf.ll  P.  Kami  ka 

Washington,  D.C. 


The  re-accreditation  of  Penn  State’s  ad¬ 
vertising  curriculum  comes  as  a  real  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  newspaper  ad  managers. 
It’s  common  knowledge  that  Penn  State 
did  not  meet  ACEJ’s  so-called  “Minimum 
.Standard.s”  regarding  the  advertising 
faculty’s  professional  experience  and  aca¬ 
demic  preparation.  Also,  according  to  an 
item  in  the  New  York  Times,  this  is  the 
school  that  offered  an  ad  course  titled 
“Paid  Propaganda.” 

Is  this  how  accreditation  improves  the 
advertising  industry? 

Edward  W.  Recar 

Alexandria,  Va. 


COLLEGE  LISTS 


Last  year,  Fairfax  County  sent  2,04.3  of 
its  high  school  graduating  classes  on  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  1.608 
of  them  went  to  four-year  colleges. 

We  anticipate,  in  1%7,  receiving  the 
names  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  these 
hoys  and  girls  as  graduates  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions.  And  we’ll  try  to  print  their 
names,  because  we’re  very  proud  of  our 
annual  crop  of  college  graduates. 

However,  may  I  make  a  plea  to  college 
public  relations  offices? 

Please,  don’t  send  us  the  names  of  those 
who  are  “among  the  candidates  for  de¬ 
grees.”  Wait  until  you  know  if  thev’re 
qualified  and  will  receive  degrees.  We’d 
prefer  to  be  safe,  rather  than  sorry!  After 
all,  it’s  the  home  town  weekly  that  will  he 
blamed:  1)  if  we  take  a  chance  and  print 
the  name,  and  the  candidate  doesn’t  get 
the  degree;  2)  if  we  refuse  to  use  the 
lists  because  there’s  some  uncertainty 
about  their  status. 

Alvaine  Hamilton 

■Associate  Editor. 

Free  Press  Publications, 

Falls  Church,  Va. 


'I  Know  He's  Neutral  But 
Who's  He  Neutral  Against?' 

McNally,  Montreal  Star 


Short  Takes 

Democratic  Veep  Choice 
Could  Draw  Biggest  Plumb 
— Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star 

• 

4  Area  Residents 
End  Dental  Clash 

— New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times 

• 

Jack  Ruby  Goes  On  Trail  In  Dallas 
— Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune 

• 

Paper  Cups  Studied 
For  Next  Big  Rally 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 


.SEGREGATION  REPORT 

Thank  you  for  a  good  job  on  the  segre¬ 
gation  .series.  I  think  you  hit  an  excellent 
balance  in  describing  the  area  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  showing  that  the  series  was 
somewhat  tough  to  do  hut  not  impossible. 
You  have  interested  already  at  least  one 
other  publisher,  Richard  M.  Diamond  of 
the  Trumbull  (Conn.)  Times  who  has 
written  for  reprints.  We  have  also  had 
congratulations  from  other  people  in  the 
I)rofes.sion  which  is  most  pleasant. 

CORTLANDT  P.ARKER 
Recorder  Publishing  Co. 

Bernardsville,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

UNPUBLISHED  IDEAS 

-A  letter  in  a  recent  issue  of  E&P  ex¬ 
pressed  an  editor’s  justified  exasperation 
over  anonymous  letters  denouncing  stands 
taken  by  newspapers. 

Editorial  page  editors,  however,  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  doing  something 
similar  that  for  a  newspaper  editor  is 
utterly  inexcusable.  1  refer  to  the  practice 
of  not  printing — even  in  edited  form — a 
letter  that  contains  the  sender’s  name  and 
address  and  then  proceeding  to  run  an 
editorial  expressing  disagreement  with 
ideas  contained  in  the  unpublished  letter. 

John  Switalski 

(Chicago. 


HOW  WILL  THIS  ADD  UP? 


Morris.  AP 


1 


‘The  New  York  Times  provides  valuable  back¬ 
ground  material  for  every  department  in  our 
city  room.  The  Times’  completeness  fills  the 
blank  spaces  in  the  daily  news  report.  As  a 
reference  aid  for  the  editorial  writer  it  cannot 
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be  matched.” 

Harry  C.  Hamm,  Editor,  Wheeling  News-Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


THIS  DESIGN  FOR  PRINTING — from  reporter's  copy  to  type 
(metal  or  film) — will  guide  many  of  the  discussions  at  the  36th 
annual  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  for  news¬ 


paper  executives  this  coming  week  in  Los  Angeles.  The  role  of  the 
computer  in  typesetting  functions  has  grown  large  in  the  past  year. 


Biggest  Production  Conference  Begins 


The  AN  PA  Research  Institute 
Conference  will  run  from  June 
8  to  11  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  and  Westprint  Ex¬ 
hibitors,  has  organized  the  larg¬ 
est  Production  Management 
meeting  ever  to  be  held  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  Westprint  show  will  be 
held  at  the  Great  Western  Show 
Palace  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Research  Institute’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  selected  the 
program  for  the  Conference. 
This  committee  is  made  up  of  20 
newspaper  production  executives 
from  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  chairman  is  B.  G. 
Burke  of  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  The  vicechairman  is 
Julian  Eberle  of  the  Cox  News¬ 
papers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  is  Charles  Gallagher,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Rogers  Mac¬ 
Donald  Printing  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  .Mechanical  Committee 
also  cooperated  with  Robert 
Black,  who  is  in  charge  of  han¬ 
dling  the  exhibits  for  the  West- 
print  Show. 

Special  Reports 

Some  of  the  foremost  special¬ 
ists  in  the  fields  of  industrial 
electronics,  offset  printing  and 
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other  technological  processes 
pertaining  to  the  newspaper 
business  are  Research  Institute 
staff  members.  Some  of  them 
will  be  on  the  speakers’  program 
and  will  present  papers  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  newspaper 
production  managers  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Harold  Grumhaus,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  president  of  the 
Research  Institute,  will  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
during  the  past  year.  Otis 
Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  will  make  the 
keynote  address. 

Computers  und  Offset 

P.  L.  Andersson  and  Jules 
Tewlow,  both  of  the  Research 
Institute,  will  discuss  application 
of  computers  to  the  newspaper 
business,  and  the  feasibility  of 
future  utilization  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  production  departments 
beyond  the  composing  room.  Mr. 
Andersson  will  discuss  what  the 
newspapers  can  expect  in  the 
near  future  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
puter  hardware. 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  production- 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  and  George  Kunz, 
production  manager  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  their  experience  with  com¬ 
puters. 

Again  this  year,  offset  has 
made  further  rapid  strides  in 
the  newspaper  business.  The 
number  of  newspapers  convert- 
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ing  to  off.set  printing  has  doubled 
each  year  since  1961.  Today, 
more  than  100  daily  newspapers 
are  on  offset  or  are  planning  to 
convert  to  offset  within  the  next 
few  months.  Because  of  the 
rapid  trend  toward  offset  by  the 
smaller  circulation  newspapers, 
offset  printing  will  have  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  technical 
meetings. 

A  member  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  Offset  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  is  Joel  Leuchter, 
general  manager  of  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times.  Mr.  Leuchter  has 
been  pioneering  with  a  machine 
that  sets  phototype  straight 
matter.  The  Vineland  Times  is 
an  outstanding  offset  newspaper 
which  has  strived  and  obtained 
superior  reproduction  in  both 
black  and  white  and  color.  Mr. 
Leuchter  will  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  developing  a  new  concept 
in  offset  production.  This  will 
1)6  primarily  a  discussion  of  the 
particular  new  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  which  he  has  been  testing 
in  his  newspaper,  on  a  daily 
basis,  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

There  will  also  be  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  exhibits  that 
will  introduce  new  products  to 
the  offset  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  The  major  pioneer  in  the 
utilization  of  offset  printing  in 
America  has  been  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  GWt.  This  newspaper, 
an  ANPA  member,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  almost  one  million  and 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  installed 
the  first  truly  high  speed  offset 


newspaper  press.  James  H. 
Lamade,  general  manager  of  the 
Grit,  will  report  on  “Pioneering 
High  Speed  Offset.” 

.Some  Innovations 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  long 
been  active  in  ANPA  Research 
Institute  activities,  maintains  its 
own  research  staff  to  design  and 
develop  equipment  and  materials 
needed  at  their  own  plants  be¬ 
cause  of  their  special  require¬ 
ments.  George  Flynn,  national 
production  manager,  a  member 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee, 
will  report  to  the  conference  on 
the  developments  taking  place 
within  the  Journal’s  research 
operation  and  also  the  innova¬ 
tions  that  have  been  placed  into 
the  Journal  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  brought  forth  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Research  Institute 
was  the  development  of  E-Z  Pak, 
an  inexpensive  packless  mat 
which  is  starting  to  find  wide 
use  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Royal  Rager,  stereotyping  sup¬ 
erintendent,  will  discuss  the 
practicality  of  using  E-Z  Pak  at 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

During  the  course  of  the  past 
year  many  newspapers  have 
installed  a  new  electronic  in¬ 
setter  equipment  so  they  can 
offer  SpectaColor — preprint  in 
register  —  to  the  advertiser. 
William  R.  Lindsay,  production 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Daily  Goes 
To  Offset  on 
Goss  Metro 

Chicago 

The  Dtihuqne  Tclcqraph 

Herald  has  purchased  the  first 
Goss  double-width  semi-cylindri¬ 
cal  web  offset,  blanket-to-blankot 
newspaper  press.  It  will  te  in 
operation  next  summer,  the 
Goss  Company  announced  this 
week. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepresident/ 
Sales  for  Goss,  said: 

“This  development  is  another 
pioneering  venture  for  Goss  to 
fill  a  need  heretofore  met  only 
for  the  smallest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  brinpinp  the  advantages 
of  offset  quality  to  newspapers 
in  bigger  cities.” 

The  Metro-Off.set  press  will 
be  equippeil  with  hea\’y-duty 
folders  and  other  featui*es  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Headliner. 

Similar  to  Headliner 

General  configuration  of  the 
Metro-Offset  is  similar  to  the 
Headliner.  It  may  lie  arranged 
for  floor  fee<l,  with  roll  stands 
at  either  end,  or  for  under-floor 
feed,  utilizing  the  standard  auto¬ 
matic  Goss  reel-tension-paster 
system.  Mr.  Reilly  said  the  Goss 
digital  paster  pilot  is  available 
to  Metro-Offset  press  users. 

Further  broadening  of  color 
range  page  positions  can  be 
achieved,  he  .said,  through  the 
reversing  feature  of  the  press, 
which  allows  the  web  to  be  fed 
into  the  black  or  color  deck  units 
from  either  side. 

A  waist-high  console  panel  on 
the  operating  side  of  the  arch¬ 
type  unit  contains  grouped  con¬ 
trols. 

Design  of  the  press  permits 
straight  or  collect  operation. 

Inking  and  dampening  sys¬ 
tems  are  contained  within  the 
arch  of  the  unit. 

F.  R.  Woodward,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegraph  Herald, 
said  he  had  announced  plans  to 
replace  current  equipment  with 
conventional  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment,  but  “when  we  learned  that 
Goss  had  perfected  a  four-plate 
wide  offset  press  for  larger 
newspapers  we  ordered  the  first 
one.” 

The  Telegraph  Herald’s  Met¬ 
ro-Offset  will  consist  of  four 
units,  two  color  units,  a  2:1 
Uniflow  folder  with  a  skip  slit¬ 
ter  which  will  permit  running 
of  a  tabloid  product  as  part  of 
a  collect  run.  The  press  will  be 
equipped  with  the  Goss  reel-ten- 
sion-paster  system  and  the  digi¬ 
tal  paster  pilot,  a  computer  tjT)e 
web  splicing  control. 


Model  of  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  designed  for  large-city  news¬ 
papers.  The  first  one  has  been  ordered  for  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald. 


Big  Conference 

(Contimied  from  patje  9) 


manager  of  the  Louisi'ille  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  will  discuss  the 
different  types  of  electronic 
(Hpiipment  available  for  the  in- 
.sertion  of  SpectaColor.  Robert 
Stewart  of  the  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam  advertising  agency  will  fol¬ 
low  this  wdth  a  talk  explaining 
the  relationship  of  SpectaColor 
to  the  advertising  business. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Company  developed  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Stacker  which 
had  an  impact  upon  the  mail- 
rooms  of  the  nation’s  news- 
liapers.  A  great  deal  of  work  has 
Ijeen  done  by  the  Cutler-Hammer 
Company  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pacific  Press  Limited,  publishers 
of  the  Vancouver  newspapers.  A 
representative  of  the  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.  will  discuss  the  semi¬ 
automatic  controlled  Cutler- 
Hammer  Stacker  on  odd  count 
bundles. 

.\iiluiiiatic  Equipnit'iil 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president 
of  Perry  Publications  in  Florida, 
will  report  to  the  conference  on 
the  many  phases  of  automation 
which  have  been  installed  in 
Perry  Publications  and  also  dis¬ 
cuss  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  future  in  the  w’ay  of  automa¬ 
tion  for  the  newspai)er  business. 

The  Miami  Herald's  new  plant 
contains  almost  every  new  type 
of  automatic  equipment  avail¬ 
able.  This  newspaper  pioneered 
the  utilization  of  automatic 
electronic  press  controls  which 
enabled  it  to  maintain  a  verj^ 
tight  production  schedule  and  to 
eliminate  considerable  waste  of 
both  time  and  materials.  Me¬ 


chanical  Sui)erintendent  Thomas 
Corcoran  will  report  on  the 
methods  and  results  of  press 
automation  after  a  one-year 
trial. 

The  director  of  ANPA  Labor 
Relations,  Miles  Patrone,  will 
appear  at  the  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  new’  technology  and  its  im¬ 
pact  on  labor  relations.  Another 
authority  in  the  field  of  person¬ 
nel  relations  on  the  program  is 
Dr.  Rodney  Luther,  executive 
adviser,  Lockheed  Aircraft,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif. 

A  large  number  of  foreign 
newspaper  production  executives 
have  made  arrangements  to  at¬ 
tend  this  36th  annual  production 
conference. 

The  annual  conference  has 
lieen  the  meeting  at  which  gra¬ 
phic  arts  manufacturers  tradi¬ 
tionally  introduce  new’  equip¬ 
ment  and  services.  This  year  a 
large  variety  of  new  machines 
w’ill  be  introduced  and  show’n  to 
newspai)er  people  for  the  first 
time.  Several  offset  presses  will 
be  operating  during  the  show’, 
all  producing  .sample  or  souvenir 
editions.  A  large  number  of 
computer  manufacturers  will  be 
on  hand  to  demonstrate  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  designed  for 
the  new’spaper  industry. 

The  number  of  manufacturers 
and  exhibitors  who  have  booked 
space  stands  at  308,  a  record. 

One  of  the  announced  high¬ 
lights  of  the  Westprint  Show  is 
a  demonstration  of  electrostatic 
press  printing  in  the  General 
Printing  Ink  (Sun  Chemical 
Corporation)  section. 

GPI’s  new’ly  developed  electro- 
scopic  or  dry  ink  toners  for  use 
in  electrostatic  printing  are  to  be 
highlighted  and  used  on  a  one- 
color  press  manufactured  by  the 
Unimark  Corporation  of  Cali¬ 


fornia.  A  rei)re.sentati\  exhibi- 
tion  of  work  printed  b;.  electro¬ 
static  process  on  protot\pe  mod¬ 
els  will  also  be  show’n. 

‘Iii<^laiit’  Ncgalix's 

A  direct  and  simj)!  -  letter- 
press-to-litho  conversion  process 
is  scheduled  for  release  June  7. 

Called  In.stant  Negative,  this 
jirocess  w’as  ilevelojied  by  Print¬ 
ing  Arts  Research  Labru-atories, 
Inc.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
The  firm  is  internationally 
know’n  for  its  Flurographic 
Process,  a  highlight  halftons 
method  used  princii)ally  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

'The  Instant  Negative  process 
provides  a  completely  new  medi¬ 
um  for  converting  metal  typ« 
forms  to  lithographic  negatives. 

To  produce  a  negative,  a  repro 
proof  is  made  on  pat)er,  ther. 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  Instant 
Negativ’e  Film  (in  full  daylight) 
and  heated  briefly.  The  film  is 
developed  instantly  by  wiping. 
This  method  produces  grainless 
negatives  of  extremely  sharp 
definition  and  image  resolution 
Printing  qualities  are  excellent 

The  image  transfer  is  made 
immediately  after  proofing.  The 
proof  is  covered  w’ith  a  sheet  of 
Instant  Negative  Film  and 
placed  in  the  vacuum  platen. 
Risk  of  smearing  the  wet  proof 
is  avoided  because  of  the  very 
thin  .semi-dry  layer  in  whicl.  ‘ 
Instant  Negative  Ink  releases 
from  the  type  form. 

Vacuum  contact  and  mild  heat 
(130°-140°F)  are  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  image-forming  substances 
from  the  ink  to  a  sheet  of  In¬ 
stant  Negative  Film — is  com¬ 
plete  in  about  30  seconds. 

This  transfer  step  is  compar¬ 
able  to  the  exposure  of  photo¬ 
graphic  film,  although  the  In¬ 
stant  Negative  transfer  is  not 
nearly  so  critical.  For  example, 
a  25%  increase  in  photographic 
exposure  timing  has  a  far 
greater  effect  on  the  negative 
than  a  50%  increase  in  heating 
time  for  Instant  Negative. 

In  by-passing  the  camera  and 
all  darkroom  processing,  the 
.saving,  w’ith  Instant  Negative 
Film  is  estimated  at  20c  to  35c 
per  8(4"  X  11"  negative. 

Also  planned  for  release  in 
1964  is  an  adaptation  of  Instant  ; 
Negative  to  the  production  of  ■ 
typew’ritten  copy  and  cold-type 
composition. 

• 

Brown  Re-eleoted 

Colorado  Springs 

The  official  tabulation  of  votes 
in  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  election  May  20  gave 
victory  to  Elmer  Brown  and 
other  members  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  ticket.  Mr.  Brown  won  re- 
election  for  his  fourth  term  as 
president  by  40,945  votes  to 
38,094  for  Fred  R.  Hunt  Jr. 
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FOR  $8  MILLION  PLUS  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  will  have  a  Monroe  and  Michigan,  designed  by  Daverman  Associates,  will  contain 

new  building  of  modern  design  and  new  equipment,  including  21  Goss  233,000  square  feet  of  space,  compared  with  70,000  in  the  present 

Mark  II  Headliner  presses  in  a  210-foot  line.  The  five-level  building  at  Press  plant. 


Pentagon  and  Press  at  War 
Over  Monitor  and  Viet  Nam 


Washington 

Two  incidents  have  warmed 
up  the  “cold  war”  between  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Press. 

They  involved  a  .series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Viet  Xam  hy  Scrijips- 
Howard  reporter  Jim  Lucas, 
and  the  i)romulpration  of  a  new 
“monitor”  rule  hy  Arthur  Syl¬ 
vester,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Alfairs. 

The  Pentagon  issued  a 
“spokesman”  statement  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  story  hy  Mr.  Lucas 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  providing 
support  to  ground  troops. 

The  Defense  Department 
spokesman  said  Mr.  Lucas  “at¬ 
tempted  to  generalize  on  the 
basis  of  limited  experience  and 
has  as  a  consequence  presented 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Air  Force  and  has  be¬ 
littled  the  courage  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Vietnamese  pilots.” 

The  Pentagon  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-week  period  from 
.4pril  2  to  May  9  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  flew  more  than  500 
close  support  air  missions  out 
of  a  total  of  about  650.  It  also 
called  the  Vietnamese  pilots 
“eager  to  learn,  competent, 
brave,  enthusiastic  and  deci- 
cated  to  destroying  the  com¬ 
munist  insurgency  that  seeks  to 
take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.” 

His  Credentials 

Writing  from  Can  Tho,  South 
Viet  Nam,  the  noted  war  re- 
imrter  said,  “I’ll  match  my 
‘limited  experience’  against  that 


I  iimnea  exp 

editor 


of  the  anonymous  Pentagon 
spokesman  ...  In  flve  months 
my  experience  includes  more 
than  60  combat  helicopter  mis¬ 
sions  and  at  least  25  military 
oiierations  against  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  includes  living  under 
siege  with  .American  and  Viet¬ 
namese  special  forces  at  Long 
Khanh  and  .some  times  at  every 
outjiost  south  of  the  Bassac 
River.  These  are  my  creden¬ 
tials.” 

Mr.  Lucas  said  the  Pentagon 
has  a  “pretty  elastic”  definition 
of  a  mission.  Recently,  he  added, 
the  word  was  passed  to  informa¬ 
tion  officers  in  the  field  to  look 
for  Vietmanese  heroes  and  play 
down  the  heroism  of  Americans. 

The  debate  over  the  monitor 
rule — long  a  sore  spot  with  re- 
jiorters — was  renewed  when  Mr. 
Sylvester  sent  a  memo  to  Service 
chiefs  replacing  bi-weekly  re- 
))orts  on  press  interviews  with 
w'eekly  reports.  The  reports  are 
to  be  supplied  to  his  office  “on 
interviews  granted  by  Depart¬ 
mental  personnel  at  the  seat  of 
government.”  They  list  dates  of 
interviews,  the  name  of  the 
interviewer  and  his  affiliation, 
the  subject  discussed  and  a  nota¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  an  informa¬ 
tion  officer  was  present. 

The  Washington  Post  called 
the  policy  “roughly  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  slap  in  the  face”  to 
senior  service  officers  and  policy¬ 
making  civilian  personnel.  In  an 
editorial  published  this  week,  the 
Post  said  that  the  policy  “says 
to  these  men,  entrusted  with 
heavy  responsibilities  for  the 


nation’s  security,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  counted  on  for  ordinary 
discretion  in  dealing  with  re¬ 
porters  acting  as  surrogates  for 
a  public  which  both  seek  to 
serve.” 

Pentagon  reporters  say  they 
liave  found  their  sources  choked 
off  since  the  rule  was  put  into 
effect. 

• 

Canadian  Press 
Now  Has  Resident 
Writer  in  Moscow 

Moscow 

John  Best,  35-year-old  Nova 
Scotian  with  13  years  of  news- 
liaper  experience,  arrived  here 
May  31  to  lie  the  first  resident 
correspondent  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  for  the  Canadian  Press.  He 
is  the  only  Canadian  staff  le- 
jiorter  in  Russia. 

With  him  is  his  Edmonton- 
born  wife,  the  fonner  Joan 
Mitchell,  who  taught  school  in 
Vancouver  from  1950  until  their 
marriage  in  1962. 

His  articles  will  supplement 
the  news  coverage  already  avail¬ 
able  to  CP  through  its  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  Reuters. 

In  1954  Bill  Boss,  now*  head 
of  public  relations  for  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Ottawa,  represented  CP 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  several 
months.  Last  year  Alan  Harvey, 
CP  London  bureau  chief,  visit^ 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Best  returned  to  the  CP 
staff  after  a  year  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  as  a 
Southam  Fellow  in  Journalism. 
He  graduated  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  1950. 


Gen.  Walker  Frees 
Some  Defendants 
From  Libel  Suit 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
mained  as  the  only  defendant  in 
a  libel  suit  brought  by  former 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker 
this  week  after  he  withdrew  the 
complaint  against  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  WBAP 
radio  and  television  stations, 
and  Carter  Publications  Inc., 
the  parent  corporation. 

Gen.  Walker  sued  for  $2  mil¬ 
lion  damages  for  publication  of 
an  AP  .story  that  .said  he  led  a 
charge  of  rioters  against  federal 
marshals  at  Oxford.  Miss.,  Sept. 
30,  1962,  during  a  racial  dis¬ 
turbance  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  libel  suits  which  the  former 
army  officer  has  instituted 
against  newspapers  around  the 
country. 

His  motion  for  withdrawal  of 
the  complaint  against  the  three 
defendants  here  cited  their  an¬ 
swer  that  (1)  they  relied  on  AP 
for  the  story,  (2)  they  believed 
the  story  to  be  true,  (3)  they 
published  the  story  without  mal¬ 
ice,  (4)  they  did  not  know  that 
a  dispatch  on  the  UPI  wire  said 
Gen.  Walker  had  begged  the 
.students  to  cease  their  violence. 
• 

Aerospace  Newsman 

Chicago 

Peter  Reich,  aviation  writer, 
Chicago’s  American,  was  named 
“Newsman  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Illinois  Wing,  United  States  Air 
Force  Association,  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  aerospace  news. 
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Philadelphia 
Daily  News 
Plant  Moves 


Philai)eli*hia 

The  evening  tabloid  Daily 
News  (317,612  circulation)  will 
move  its  production  facilities 
into  the  plant  of  its  sister  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  Inquirer, 
next  month. 

The  Daily  News  has  been  a 
tenant  in  a  40-year-old  building 
since  before  Trianple  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  purchased  the  paper 
in  1957  (E&P,  Oct.  19,  1957). 

Target  date  for  the  move  is 
July  6  and  the  format  of  the 
news  will  be  changed  from  five 
to  six  columns. 

Frederick  Chait,  Inquirer  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  Daily 
News  in  its  present  facilities 
has  limited  production  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  move  “will  give  it 
all  the  flexibility  it  requires.” 

The  main  purpose  of  the  move, 
he  added,  was  to  provide  more 
production  facilities  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  All  Daily  News  equip¬ 
ment  is  for  .sale. 

• 

Frankfort  Journal 
Runs  Off  with  Prize 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Accumulating  an  unprece¬ 
dented  44  points,  the  Frankfort 
State  Journal  was  awarded  the 
Sweepstakes  plaque  for  dailies 
in  the  1964  New.spaper  Produc¬ 
tion  Contests  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association. 

The  Cynthiana  Democrat  was 
awarded  the  Sweepstakes  plaque 
for  weeklies  with  20  points.  The 
awards  w'ere  presented  at  the 
95th  annual  mid-summer  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cumberland  Falls  State 
Park,  June  4-6. 

The  State  Journal,  entering 
all  17  daily  contests,  won 
plaques  for  seven  first  places 
and  certificates  for  three  second, 
four  third,  and  three  honorable 
mentions.  The  Democrate  won 
three  first  place  plaques,  four 
third  places,  and  four  honorable  ' 
mentions. 

Runners-up  for  tbe  sweep- 
stakes  were  tbe  Middleshoro 
Daily  News,  and  a  tie  for  tbe 
weeklies  between  the  McLean 
County  News,  Calhoun,  and  the 
Hazard  Herald. 

• 

Couple  Sells  Papers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Kind- 
wall  have  sold  the  Alta  (low’a) 
Advertiser  and  the  Schaller 
Herald  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
C.  Swanson,  who  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  the  past 
eight  years  at  Paullina,  Iowa. 
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A  BUSY  SPOT  during  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Open  House 
was  an  exhibit  where  guests  were  photographed  in  a  special  "I  Made 
the  Front  Page"  mocic-up  with  Polaroid  film.  The  guests  received  the 
picture  as  a  souvenir. 

'  T  boxes  with  pictures,  details  and 

l.llSp0Cl  statistics  on  the  various  phases 

^  of  newspaper  production  and 

ipers  Buildins  distribution. 

^  ^  Giveaway  items  included  al- 

Minneapoi.is  phabet  slugs.  Star  and  Tribune 
six-dav  Open  House  for  l>alloons,  printed  sheets  with  in- 
n  tisers,*  employes,  carriers,  structions  on  how  to  fold  the 
r  families  and  the  general  sheet  into  a  pres.sman  s  hat,  the 
i<«  tPi  nied  “vpr\'  sue-  Cavalcade  of  Comics  booklet  and 

ful  oSs  o<  ike  Siei-  .letailinK  ov.i;  »(l  pub- 

Tribune  Company.  1'^  setnuce  projects  which  the 

Pld  in  pa.lv  Mav.  the  Onen  ^^tar  and  Tribune  sponsor. 


17,400  Inspect 
Papers’  Building 

Minneapolis 

.4  six-day  Open  House  for 
advertisers,  emjiloyes,  carriers, 
their  families  and  the  general 
public  was  termed  “verj'  suc¬ 
cessful”  by  olficials  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  Company. 

Held  in  early  May,  the  Open 
House  attracted  about  17,400 
guests,  including  nearly  9,000 
employes,  carriers  and  families. 

Total  attendance  was  second 
only  to  38,363  recorde<l  in  1949 
during  dedication  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune’s  plant  over  a 
Iieriod  of  13  days. 

The  Open  House  was  held  to 
acquaint  visitors  with  the  end 
result  of  the  Star  and  Tribune’s 
recently'  completed  plant  expan¬ 
sion  and  equiinnent  moderniza¬ 
tion  program. 

This  multi-million  dollar  pro- 
gnun  included  new  Goss  Mark 
I  Headliner  press  units,  tele- 
tyjiesetter  perforation  and  cast¬ 
ing,  four  Photon  machines  and 
conqilete  photocomposition  fa¬ 
cilities,  a  new  central  remelt 
system,  three  new  Supermatic 
casting  machines,  and  two  new 
telescoping  conveyors  on  each 
of  the  fleet  loading  stations. 

In  addition,  the  entire  Star 
and  Tribune  plant  underwent 
internal  and  external  painting 
and  general  clean-up. 

Special  Fealur«*s 

The  Open  House  featured 
such  special  exhibits  as  the 
Cavalcade  of  American  Comics, 
demonstrations  by  four  well- 
known  cartoonists,  appearance 
of  Minnesota  Twins  stars  and 
a  demonstration  of  Polaroid 
cameras  and  film  where  guests 
were  photographed  in  a  special 
“I  Made  the  Front  Page  of  the 
Morning  Tribune”  arrangement. 

Highlighting  the  tour  routes 
were  24  large  lighted  shadow 


Coverage  of  Sheppard 
Trial  Assailed  in  Plea 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  57-i)age  brief  blasting 
new'spaper  coverage  of  the  Sam 
Shejipard  murder  trial  has  been 
submitted  in  U.S.  District  Court 
here. 

“Against  this  nightmarish 
background  the  sovereign  state 
of  Ohio  tried  a  capital  case,” 
said  F.  Lee  Bailey,  attorney  for 
the  former  Cleveland  osttKipath 
who  is  .serving  a  life  sentence  in 
Ohio  Penitentiary  for  the  1954 
slaying  of  his  wife. 

Attorneys  are  seeking  his  re- 
k‘ase  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Mr.  Bailey  maintains  his  client’s 
constitutional  rights  were  vio¬ 
lated. 

The  Cleveland  Press  was  also 
.strongly  criticized  for  its  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  to  get  Sheppard 
convicted. 

Columnist  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
a  few  weeks  ago  quoted  the  trial 
judge  as  saying  liefore  the  trial 
that  Sheppard  obviously  was 
guilty'. 

The  Cleveland  Press  in  Febru¬ 
ary  carried  an  editorial  saying 
nobody  w'ould  criticize  Governor 
James  A.  Rhodes  if  he  pardoned 
Sheppard  a  little  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Mr.  Bailey,  a  Boston  attorney, 
charged  the  Press  with  having 
a  change  of  heart  after  its 
editor,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  learned 
that  Sheppard  had  a  good 
chance  to  win  his  habeas  corpus 
suit. 


Ike’s  Brother 
In  Politics, 
Out  of  Job 


Chicago 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s 
youngest  brother,  Earl,  found 
out  this  week  that  entering 
liolitics  can  be  stormy. 

He  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Illinois  State  Legislature  on 
May  30  and  promptly  lost  his 
job  as  imblic  relations  director  i 
of  Suburban  Life,  a  group  of 
weekly'  newspapers  out  of  Ls 
Grange,  Ill.  The  post  of  state 
i-epresentative  pays  $6,000  per 
year.  .Mr.  Eisenhower,  66,  joined 
Subiirban  Life  in  1954. 

John  F.  Kubik,  publisher  of 
Suburban  Life,  promised  Mr, 
Eisenhower  his  job  back  if  he 
fails  in  his  first  try  for  electiw 
office.  Mr.  Kubik  explained:  “We 
have  a  rule  that  employes  are 
not  allowed  to  get  into  active 
jiolitics  without  consulting  man¬ 
agement.  This  he  did  not  do.” 

On  June  1,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
told  the  press:  “I  consider  my¬ 
self  fired.  If  you  want  to  put  it 
in  softer  language  you  could  say 
I  w'as  forced  to  quit.” 

Mr.  Eisenhower  contended 
that  he  was  not  given  formal 
notification  of  his  l>eing  put  up 
as  one  of  22  “blue  ribbon”  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  for  the 
State  Legislature  until  Sunday, 
May  30  and  that  he  was  as  sur¬ 
prised  over  it  as  the  newspaper’s 
management  was.  “But  now  I’m 
in  the  race  to  stay,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Kubik  said,  “We’ll  do  all 
that  we  can  to  see  that  he  gets 
elected.  We  offer  him  our  all-out 
support. 

“He  will  not  be  on  the  news- 
jiaper  while  he  is  campaigning 
but  if  he  is  defeated,  his  job 
will  be  here  if  he  wants  it.” 

Before  going  to  La  Grange  it 
1954,  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  he 
was  a  director  of  a  new'spapo 
and  owned  a  radio  station  in 
Charleroi,  Pa.  He  has  not  run 
for  public  office  liefore  but  has 
long  been  active  in  public  affaiR 
and  appeared  for  his  brother  in 
Presidential  campaigns. 

Asked  about  published  reporte 
that  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  paid 
$18,000  a  year,  Mr.  Kubik  said: 

“I  don’t  know  where  that 
figures  came  from.  I  didn’t  say 
that.” 


Ambrose  in  PR 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Thomas  C.  Ambrose,  business 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Spokane  Chronicle,  will  join 
Weyerhaeuser  Company’s  publit 
affairs  department  on  June  29. 
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Garden  at  Star  Building  Helps  to  Beautify  Downtown  Kansas  City 


Employes  will  have  a  new  vista  and  visitors  a  new 

ajipioach  to  the  Ka^tsas  City  Star  building  come  fall. 

The  front  lawn  will  be  converted  to  a  garden  and  will 

have  pools,  chip  marble  paving  and  decorative  shade 

trees. 

The  Star’s  president,  Richard  B.  Fowler,  said  the 
l)ro,ject  is  in  accord  with  the  paper’s  policy  of  encourag¬ 
ing  l)eautification  of  the  downtown  area. 

The  landscaping  will  provide  a  proper  setting  for  the 


Italian  lenaissance  building.  A  fountain  near  the  main 
entrance  will  be  of  sunset  pink  granite.  An  upper  level 
pool,  18  feet  .square,  will  contain  five  pedestals,  each 
with  a  jet  spray  ring.  Overflows  will  lead  to  a  lower 
pool,  30  .X  20  feet  with  15  bubbling  fountains.  A  lawn 
and  paverl  walkway  will  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the 
piesent  area.  They  will  l)e  lined  with  goldenrain  trees 
and  flower  l)eds.  Trees  and  low  brick  walls  will  surround 
the  entire  lawn. 


Newspapers’  Stations 
Enhance  tv,  Sarnoff  Says 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

The  “positive  public  benefits” 
developed  by  multiple  station 
owners  and  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  owners  of  broadcasting 
stations  were  stressed  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  here  June  3  by  Robert  W. 
Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company, 

Emphasizing  the  values  of  full 
and  free  competition  in  broad¬ 
casting  —  free  of  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  restraints  — 
he  stated  that  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  maximum  dispersion  of  sta¬ 
tion  ownership  exalt  it  as  an 
end  in  itself,  regardless  of  the 
adverse  effects  it  may  have  on 
the  scoi)e  and  character  of  the 
broadcast  service. 

Mr.  Sarnoff’s  audience  was 
400  executives  from  the  inde¬ 
pendent  television  and  radio 
stations  affiliated  with  NBC. 


Diversity  of  Voices 

He  i)osed  this  question:  Would 
the  public  l>e  better  served  if 
a  policy  of  greater  dispersion 
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of  station  ownership  were  fol¬ 
lowed? 

Examining  the  questions 
raised  and  the  l)enefits  developed 
by  multiple  station  ownership 
and  the  common  ownership  of 
publications  and  stations,  Mr. 
Sarnoff  made  these  points: 

1.  “Diversity  of  voices  has 
meaning  only  for  the  individual 
market.  This  is  the  very  princi¬ 
ple  recognized  and  amply  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ‘duopoly’  rule, 
prohibiting  ownership  of  more 
than  one  station  within  a  single 
area.  The  principle  is  meaning¬ 
less  when  applied  to  ownership 
of  multiple  stations  serving 
separate  areas,  such  as  common 
ownership  of  a  station  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  or  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  San  Francisco.  Such 
ownership  cannot  reduce  the 
diversity  of  voices  available  to 
the  public  in  any  of  these  locali¬ 
ties. 

2.  “The  contrary  view  springs 
from  the  fallacy  that  there  is 
a  homogeneous  national  audi¬ 
ence,  rather  than  a  multiplicity 


of  individual  market-by-market 
audiences,  representing  in  ag¬ 
gregate  the  total  audience. 

3.  “Fear  expressed  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  multiple  ownership 
is  that  a  single  corporate  entity 
owning  stations  in  separate 
localities  may  impose  a  uniform 
set  of  program  standards,  un¬ 
related  and  unsuited  to  the  dif¬ 
fering  interests  of  these  sepa¬ 
rate  communities.  This  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  realities  of 
experience,  but  disregards  the 
basic  legal  responsibility  of  each 
station  to  assess  and  meet  the 
interests  of  its  own  community. 

4.  “It  is  claimed,  the  operation 
of  publishing  and  broadcasting 
under  conunon  ownership  tends 
to  exclude  competition  in  news 
and  information,  and  forecloses 
the  public  from  a  diversity  of 
views  to  aid  it  in  forming  its 
judgments  and  opinions.  This 
argument  either  overlooks  or 
ignores  the  fact  that  no  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  broadcast 
station  is  the  sole  source  of  in- 
foi-mation  for  any  citizen  in  any 
community.” 

In  radio,  he  added,  newspaper 
owners  and  multiple  licensees 
“have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
broadcast  pioneering,”  and  in 
succeeding  years  “they  con¬ 


tinued  to  lead  in  the  technical 
progress  that  has  brought  broad¬ 
casting  to  its  present  position 
of  influence  and  service.” 

In  television,  the  108  stations 
that  went  into  operation  before 
the  “freeze”  were  the  ones  that 
“undertook  the  pioneering  risks 
of  a  new  and  uncertain  medium 
and  the  heavy  initial  losses  en¬ 
tailed  in  building  it  —  and  two- 
thirds  of  these  stations  were 
owned  by  newspaper  publishers 
and  multiple  licensees,”  he  said. 
“Today,  these  ownerships  ac¬ 
count  for  80  percent  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  that  are  developing  the 
new  medium  of  color  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  local  live  color  service  to 
their  conununities. 

“In  television  station  opera¬ 
tions,  they  have  been  the  van¬ 
guard  of  program  creativity,  de¬ 
veloping  bold  new  local  program 
projects  that  have  not  only  en¬ 
riched  their  own  communities, 
but  are  l)ecoming  an  additional 
source  of  supply  to  other  sta¬ 
tions. 

“An  additional  value  of  news¬ 
paper-owned  stations  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  they  make  to  the  ec<^ 
nomic  stability  of  newspapers 
and  consequently  to  the  price¬ 
less  institution  of  a  free  press.” 
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Alcoa  Trust  Ruling 
Backs  Scripps  Case 


Washington  of  the  board  of  E.  W.  Scrii)ps 
A  Supreme  Court  decision  this  Co.,  has  answered  this  complaint 
week  seemed  to  underscore  the  informally  by  saying:  “The  Cin- 
policy  adopte<i  by  the  Depart-  cinnati  newspapers  aie  veiy 
ment  of  Ju.stice  in  prosecuting  much  in  competition.  They  are 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company  for  .scrapping  all  the  time  for  ad- 
monopolizing  the  Cincinnati  vertising  and  circulation.” 
newspaper  field.  There  is  no  connection  be- 

Reversing  lower  courts,  the  6-  tween  the  advertising  or  edito- 
to-3  ruling  of  the  highe.st  court  rial  departments  of  the  two 
would  require  the  .Aluminum  newspapers  and  the  stock  owmed 
Company  of  America  to  <livest  by  Scripps  in  the  Enquirer  has 
itself  of  the  Rome  Cable  Corpo-  been  placed  in  a  voting  tiiust. 
ration  which  it  acquiretl  in  1959.  “We  leaned  over  backward  to 
The  purchase  of  the  small  keep  it  as  .separate  as  possible,” 
manufactui-er  of  wire  and  cable  Mr.  Scripps  declare<l.  “We  never 
for  electrical  transmission  by  thought  of  operating  in  any  way 
the  giant  aluminum  company  other  than  the  present  manner.” 
was  held  to  violate  Section  7  of  Some  time  ago,  he  pointed  out, 
the  Clayton  Act  prohibiting  a  plant  to  provide  a  common 
mergers  that  might  “.substan-  i)ublishing  plant  was  considered 
tially  lessen  competition.”  but  the  Enquirer  recently  ex- 

The  anti-trust  division  under  tended  its  lease  on  the  building 
Assistant  Attorney  William  H.  it  has  oc-cupied  for  many  years. 
Orrick  Jr.  has  become  concerned  ,  .  , 

with  the  expansion  of  big  com-  Hailed  by  Guild 

panics  through  purchase  of  Arthur  Rosenstock,  an  em- 
small  but  significant  competi-  pi^yg  of  the  Neiv  York  Post, 

issued  a  statement  as  nresident 
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A  PICTURE  BRIDE — Horst  Faai,  AP  photographer  who  has  been  re 
cording  the  jungle  fighting  in  Viet  Nam,  is  shown  with  his  bride  in  front 
of  the  Holy  Redeemer  R.C.  Church  in  Bangkok,  Thailand.  She  is  tks 
former  Ursula  Gerienne  of  Bonn,  their  home  city. 


back  of  the  Ogden  High  School 
championship  football  team  in 
191(1. 

He  attended  St.  John’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  in  Delafield,  Win., 
where  he  was  an  all-around 
athh'te. 

He  was  quarterback  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Ogden  Atheltic  As- 
.sociation  football  team  which 
played  college  football  teams 
from  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado. 

He  was  well-known  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paramount  Theater 
An  older  brother,  Ross  C.  other  Ogden  theaters  dur- 

Glasmann,  died  May  7.  ‘''ft  l^e  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Glasmann  served  in  the  • 

U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  I.  Chad  Brooks  Promoted; 
He  was  West  Coast  middle-  . 

weight  boxing  champion  of  the  ^  ^ 

Pacific  Fleet,  and  later  was  a  ROCKFOKD,  III 

professional  boxer  and  promoter,  Chad  Brooks,  assistant  city 
and  referee.  editor  of  the  Rockford  Morning 

Surviving  are  the  following  has  been  named  assistant  | 

sons  and  daughters:  William  W.  managing  editor  in  a  series  of 
Glasmann  Jr.,  production  man-  -'’tnff  changes, 
ager  of  the  jiaper;  Robert  V.  Robert  M.  Heck,  assistant 
Glasmann,  of  Ogden ;  Edward  managing  editor,  was  reassigned 
W.  Glasmann,  of  San  Francisco;  to  the  office  of  Rex  L.  Kamey, 
Mrs.  Keith  W.  (Evelyn)  Maw,  editor  of  the  Morning  Star  and 
of  Ogden;  Mrs.  Ray  (Janet)  Rt'fftster-Rcpublic,  to  assist  in 
Chigg,  of  Jerome,  Idaho.  He  also  pi  eparing  the  editorial  pages, 
is  survived  by  16  grandchildren,  Albert  W.  Balzer  was  named 
and  two  brothers,  A.  L.  Glas-  Star  wire  editor, 
mann,  publisher  of  the  Standard-  Kenneth  E.  Loomis  was 
Examiner,  and  Blaine  V.  Glas-  named  assistant  city  editor  of 
mann,  of  the  classified  advertis-  the  Register- Republic.  He  suc- 
ing  department.  ceeds  James  Johnston,  who  be- 

Mr.  Glasmann  was  born  came  managing  editor  of  the 
March  12,  1897  in  Ogden,  a  son  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel  June  1. 
of  William  and  Evelyn  Ellis  Mr.  Johnston  formerly  was 
Glasmann.  He  attended  Ogden  sports  editor  of  the  Register- 
City  schools  and  was  quarter-  Republic. 
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California  Lesson: 
Cosint  Every  Vote! 


:  laiiipliell  WutHoii 

San  Francisco 

The  lountdowTi  that  the 
printed  iircss  requires  in  elec¬ 
tion  rep-iting  stood  up  de¬ 
cisively  ill  California’s  rigorous 
Republican  primary  this  week. 

After  the  see-sawing  tally 
was  over,  as  late  as  Wednesday 
night,  the  unotficial  tabulation 
gave  1,08;M33  votes  to  Senator 
Barrj’  Coldwater  and  1,030,180 
votes  to  (lovemor  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller.  Tiiat’s  how  close  it  was 
down  to  the  wire  in  the  battle 
for  California’s  86  votes  in  the 
GOP  Presidential  Convention  in 
July. 

The  careful  vote  by  tabulating 
became  the  hard  count  as  ex¬ 
perts  n*alized  how  scant  the 
margin  of  victory  might  be  for 
either  contestant  and  was  the 
real  count  as  standings  changed 
twice  after  midnight. 

By  then  the  wire  services,  at 
first  considerably  behind,  had 
caught  up  and  corrected  the 
red-faced  projectors,  who  were 
saved  from  shame  early 
Wednesday  only  by  the  late,  late 
count  from  Southern  Calofirnia. 

Outcome  Pr€»jcclcd 

Television  watchers’  confu¬ 
sion  began  while  four  counties 
were  still  at  the  polls  at  7:22 
P.M.  Tuesday  as  the  result  of 
a  CBS  reiiort  forecasting  a 
Goldwater  victorj’. 

The  prediction  was  described 
as  a  projection  based  on  East 
San  Francisco  Bay  voting.  Pop¬ 
ulous  Alameda  County  of  that 
area  was  among  counties  where 
voting  was  permitted  until 
S  o’clock. 

Newspaper  observers  de¬ 
scribed  the  move  as  a  calculated 
risk.  Unofficial  estimates  on  the 
total  CBS  expenditure  which 
produced  a  report  that  almost 
proved  disastrous  ranged  up¬ 
ward  of  $250,000. 

Results  of  television  claims 
included  an  early  Goldwater 
message  of  thanks  to  supporters 
and  a  premature  congratulatory 
message  from  San  Francisco’s 
former  mayor,  George  Christo¬ 
pher,  Rockefeller’s  Northern 
California  chairman.  When 
raw  figures  showed  Goldwater 
then  trailed,  Christopher  ex¬ 
pressed  belief  that  vote  projec¬ 
tions  while  polls  ai’e  still  open 
have  a  strong  prejudicial  effect. 
He  urged  corrective  measures. 

Results  also  strengthened 
press  agency  endorsement  of 
the  historic  actual  count  when 
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counted.  That’s  basic  and  it 
should  always  be  so,  submitted 
James  Anderson,  UPI  division 
new’s  editor. 

Job  For  AP  and  UPI 

UPI  used  a  new  concept  of 
combining  the  actual  count  and 
running  story  with  a  report  of 
what  the  networks  were  saying. 
This  was  directed  here  by 
Francis  T.  Leary,  UPI  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  It  proved  of  '’alue 
when  eastern  stories  appeared 
based  on  the  as.sumption  the 
California  race  was  over.  A 
slide  rule  operation  also  was 
used  showing  periodic  counts  by 
counties  but  not  until  analysis 
showed  Rockefeller  had  no 
chance  was  Goldwater’s  victory 
announced  at  7:11  .A.M.  PS’T 
Wednesday. 

Associated  Press  organized 
2500  lainners  and  established 
special  headquarters  in  the  his¬ 
toric  Ferry  Building  for  its  re¬ 
port.  Church,  civic  and  volun¬ 
teer  organizations  supplemented 
stringers.  The  public  service 
corps  included  skilled  phone  op¬ 
erators  and  Bank  of  .America 
adding  machine  operators. 

Returns  were  fed  into  IBM 
processing  equipment  assembled 
to  speed  a  report  tallied  by  ac¬ 
tual  count.  Electronic  infor¬ 
mation  also  showed  trends  but 
projections  were  not  used  on  the 
wire. 

Newspaper  cooperation  is  still 
the  backbone  of  AP  operations 
and  provided  the  solid  report, 
said  Paul  Lee,  expeditor  of  the 
operation  directed  by  William 
Waugh,  bureau  chief.  Leonard 
Milliman  was  election  editor. 

“It  was  not  a  raw  vote  but 
an  actual  count,’’  Mr.  Lee 
stressed. 

The  real  veterans  of  vote¬ 
gathering  experience  here  would 
never  have  settled  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  results  of  the  computers. 
Because  they  would  be  mindful 
that  it  was  California’s  vote 
that  “upset”  the  prematurely 
announced  election  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  over  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1916. 

Compulcr  Law 

As  viewed  by  UPI’s  Freder¬ 
ick  Winship  in  a  day-after-the- 
primary  analysis,  the  first  law 
about  computers  is  that  they 
are  not  smarter  than  people; 
only  faster. 

“When  the  computers  were 
acting  simply  as  high-speed 
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adding  machines,  their  results 
were  rock  solid,”  he  wrote.  “But 
when  they  began  declaring  on 
the  basis  of  a  fraction  of  the 
vote  that  Goldwater  was  the 
ilefinite  or  probable  winner,  the 
computers  were  reacting  to  cer¬ 
tain  assumptions  made  by 
humans. 

“As  long  as  voting  patterns 
are  valid,  and  as  long  as  the 
voters  stick  to  these  patterns, 
the  computers  can  do  no  wrong 
in  projecting.” 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Sy.stem  declared  Goldwater  the 


winner  22  minutes  after  poll¬ 
closing.  People  in  some  of  the 
state’s  32,861  precincts  were 
still  voting. 

CBS  did  so  with  its  vote  pro¬ 
file  analysis  and  on  the  basis 
of  only  18  of  the  46  precincts 
selected  by  the  network  for  spe¬ 
cial  voting  characteristics. 

But  as  the  night  wore  on, 
popular  vote  figures  put  Rocke¬ 
feller  in  the  lead,  and  experts 
took  to  the  air  to  explain  why 
the  actual  votes  and  the  com¬ 
puters’  projections  seemed  to  be 
(Continued  on  page  89) 


Strike  Balls  Up  Reporting 
Of  *The  Longest  Crame’ 


iiy  Hurolil  Rosenthal 

Against  the  background  of 
tai)e  transmission,  Telstar,  and 
facsimile,  it  .seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  newsmen  covering 
the  longest  baseball  game  in 
history.  May  31  (7:23),  had  to 
depend  on  tiretl  arches  and  ach¬ 
ing  bunions  to  speed  their  prose 
to  the  waiting  world. 

Because  of  a  jurisdictional 
battle  between  the  telephone 
and  electrical  unions  over  in¬ 
stallation  procedures  at  the  new 
Shea  Stadium,  home  of  the  N.Y. 
Mets,  there  is  a  blackout  at  the 
ball  i)ark.  Thus,  all  press  copy 
bad  an  automatic  15  minutes 
tagged  on  it  enroute  to  the 
nearest  Western  Union  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  adjacent  World’s 
Fair. 

Actually  the  file  on  the  23- 
inning  game  in  which  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  beat  the  Mets, 
8-6,  following  a  regulation  5-3 
victory,  was  not  particularly 
heavy.  The  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  staff  men  regularly 
assigned  the  two  clubs  were  in 
the  press  box  from  1:07  until 
11 :25,  plus  staffers  from  the  two 
wire  services.  The  10-hour  vigil 
was  almost  two  hours  longer 
than  any  other  writer  in  the 
almost  hundred  years  of  major 
league  baseball  has  ever  been 
required  to  stay  put. 

Leg  Work 

While  the  Western  Union 
printers  sat  mutely  in  the 
second  row  of  the  press  box, 
mature  runners  lugged  the  copy 
over  a  laborious  route  to  the 
office  at  the  Fair.  There,  ex¬ 
perienced  ball  park  operators 
handled  it  as  though  they  w’ere 
on  the  scene. 

Aware  that  they  were  sitting 
in  on  a  bit  of  sports  history,  the 
newsmen  had  an  odd  feeling 
they  were  working  in  a  vacuum. 
There  could  be  no  consultation 
with  their  respective  desks  on 
treatment,  angles,  etc.  It  was 


every  man  on  his  own,  exercising 
his  judgment  as  to  length,  em- 
I)hasis,  etc. 

.Most  of  the  reporters  wrote 
until  they  grew  tired — tired, 
that  is,  of  writing.  They  were 
already  exhausted  from  the 
death-watch  which  had  elimi¬ 
nated  three-quarters  of  a  record 
attendance  of  57,037  at  the  end. 

Because  there  is  transmission 
for  television  and  radio  at  the 
ball  park,  the  game  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  viewing  and  listening 
audience.  People  had  supper, 
went  to  turn  on  their  favorite 
Sunday-night  show,  and  wound 
up  in  inning  No.  18.  And  they 
stuck  with  it  down  to  the  last 
out. 

The  West  Coast  papers  didn’t 
sweat  nearly  as  much  as  did  the 
New  York  mornings.  They  had 
the  three-hour  differential  go¬ 
ing  for  them. 

Historian  Was  There 

By  a  co-incidence,  the  official 
Hall  of  Fame  historian,  Lee 
Allen,  former  Cincinnati  news¬ 
man,  was  on  hand  for  the  entire 
32  innings.  He  had  come  down 
from  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  between-games  tv 
show. 

Mr.  Allen  figured  he’d  stick 
around  for  a  few  innings  of  the 
nitecap.  The  course  of  events 
trapped  him  and  he  w^as  still 
around  at  the  end. 

Women  are  excluded  from 
baseball  press  boxes  but  there 
was  a  feminine  visitor  permitted 
in  the  Shea  Stadium  writing 
section  briefly  during  this  mara¬ 
thon.  Mrs.  Joan  Payson,  chief 
stockholder  in  the  Mets  and 
sister  of  John  Hay  Whitney, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  came  by  to  ask  some 
of  her  newspaper  friends  along 
about  the  20th  inning  whether 
they  had  any  idea  when  it  all 
would  end! 

They  hadn’t. 


Agencies  Put  Reader 
Data  at  Top  of  List 


Demographic  information  .  .  . 
“please  give  us  demographic  in¬ 
formation  about  your  news¬ 
papers,”  the  advertising  agency 
research  and  media  people  beg. 

Seventeen  out  of  30  New  York 
agencies  told  telephone  inter¬ 
viewers  on  May  6  and  7  that  de¬ 
mographic  information  on  read¬ 
ing  households  was  No.  1  on  the 
list  of  research  reports  they’d 
like  to  have  from  newspapers. 

The  checkup  was  made  in  a 
special  Trendex  survey  for  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Inc.,  which  is  the  advertising 
representative  for  about  90 
dailies  in  15  states. 

Information  for  (^ompiiterK 

Preparation  of  a  Trendex 
Newspaper  Reader  Characteris¬ 
tic  Report  was  already  under 
way  for  several  of  the  Mathews 
papers  when  the  agency  person¬ 
nel  were  queried.  The  results 
confirmed  the  view  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  that  news¬ 
papers  must  get  on  the  band¬ 
wagon  and  furnish  the  kind  of 
data  the  agencies  want  to  feed 
into  their  media  selection  com¬ 
puters.  Even  some  agencies  that 
are  not  now  using  computers  for 
this  function  insisted  they 
needed  more  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspapers  and 
their  readers. 

Disclosing  the  results  of  the 
agfency  survey  this  week,  Owen 
E.  Landon  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Mathews  firm,  reported  that 
nearly  a  dozen  of  the  papers  he 
represents  have  gone  into  action 
and  15  more  are  considering 
plans  to  gather  demographic 
data  useful  to  ad  agencies. 

The  agency  personnel  who 
were  contacted,  Mr.  Landon 
pointed  out,  expressed  interest 
in  other  information  about  news¬ 
papers  but  data  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  readers  was 
foremost  by  a  wide  margin. 
While  56.6%  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  asked  for  the  demo¬ 
graphic  data,  20%  (6)  re¬ 

quested  information  on  page  and 
section  exposure. 

Two  agency  researchers  asked 
for  studies  like  the  New  York 
New^  famous  “Profile  of  The 
Millions.”  Other  data  in  their 
requests  included:  Frequency  of 
exposure,  readership  by  ad  size, 
duplication  of  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  readers,  insertion  sched¬ 
ules,  circulation  by  day  of  week, 
pass-along  readership,  honest 
appraisal  of  ad  size,  readership 


by  time  of  day,  readers  per 
copy,  advertising  effectiveness 
studies. 

The  first  Trendex  report  for 
one  Mathews  paper  is  almost 
ready  for  distribution,  Mr.  Lan¬ 
don  said.  This  and  others  in  the 
series  will  cover  dailies  in  the 
15-to-50,0(K)  circulation  range. 

Points  tabulated  in  the  initial 
suiwey,  cov'ering  adult  readers 
in  more  than  750  households,  in¬ 
clude  breakdowns  by  age  for 
both  male  and  female  head  of 
house,  schooling  of  household 
head,  family  income,  size  of 
family,  occupation  of  male  head 
of  household. 

In  the  particular  case,  the 
newspaper  scored  23%  for  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  10%  for 
post-graduates  and  in  28%  of 
the  families  annual  income  ex- 
ceedt*d  $10,000.  The  largest 
group  of  readers  (27%)  com¬ 
prised  managers,  officers  and 
proprietors  of  businesses,  with 
about  11%  in  crafts.  Unskilled 
workers  accounted  for  less  than 
2%  of  the  readership. 

With  supplemental  questions 
in  the  same  survey  the  news¬ 
paper  gathered  considerable  in¬ 
formation  about  readers’  shop¬ 
ping  habits.  This  data  will  be 
useful  to  both  national  and  re¬ 
tail  accounts. 

• 

431,000  Lines  of  Ads 
For  Bridge-Tunnel 

Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  published 
the  largest  edition  in  its  history 
commemorating  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  $200-mil- 
lion  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge- 
tunnel. 

“That  issue  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  carried  431,349  lines  of 
advertising”  Peter  B.  Bush,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  reported. 

The  editorial  job  was  super¬ 
vised  by  John  L.  Brooks,  metro¬ 
politan  editor. 

To  accommodate  orders  from 
all  over  the  nation  and  abroad, 
32,500  copies  of  the  complete 
newspaper  were  printed  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  normal  press  run  of 
127,000. 

The  commemorative  edition 
sold  for  75c. 

Other  phases  of  the  edition 
were  handled  by  James  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  advertising;  Walker 
Young,  production;  Stuart  Row- 
ley,  circulation;  and  Richard  J. 
Gonder,  public  relations. 

Advertising  promotion  was 
handled  by  Maurice  Bennett, 
advertising  sales,  promotion 
manager. 


Devon  Introduced 

Liggett  &  Myers’  menthol 
cigarette,  Devon,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  Florida  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  on  tv,  and 
in  regional  editions  of  maga¬ 
zines.  (J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.) 

NBC  Political 
Almanac  Runs 
As  Supplement 

Seven  million  copies  of  “The 
NBC  Huntley-Brinkley  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Election  Almanac”  will 
lie  distributed  through  news¬ 
papers,  Gulf  sendee  stations, 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  and 
NBC  television  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  Huntley-Brinkley  alman¬ 
ac,  published  in  50  editions  by 
NBC,  is  a  16-page,  newspaper- 
supplement-sized  magazine  filled 
with  articles,  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  items  on  American  Presi¬ 
dential  politics,  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  about  NBC  News’  1964 
political  coverage. 

Prepared  by  the  NBC  Adver¬ 
tising  Department,  and  printed 
through  the  New  York  Times, 
the  almanac  will  appear  as  an 
adv’ertising  supplement  in  the 
Times  on  Sunday,  July  12,  the 
day  before  the  start  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  A  West  Coast  edition 
of  the  supplement  will  also  run 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  the  same  date. 

The  print  order  for  this  al¬ 
manac  is  one  of  the  biggest  that 
the  New  York  Times  has  ever 
run.  A  2,900,000-copy  edition  of 
the  almanac  has  been  prepared 
for  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  the 
sole  sponsor  of  NBC’s  Conven¬ 
tion  and  election  coverage. 

NBC  has  prepared  a  World’s 
Fair  edition  for  distribution 
there,  and  will  also  distribute 
copies  to  all  those  who  take  NBC 
tours  in  New  York  and  Burbank, 
Calif.  In  addition  copies  will 
be  sent  to  all  political  conven¬ 
tion  delegrates,  advertiser  and 
agency  executives,  opinion 
leaders  and  government  officials. 

NBC-affiliated  television  sta¬ 
tions  have  ordered  their  own 
editions  of  the  almanac  to  be 
distributed  in  their  communities 
to  local  audiences  and  commun¬ 
ity  leaders. 

Among  the  almanac’s  features 
is  an  “Election  Scorecard  Since 
the  Convention  Began.”  This 
scorecard  lists  the  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  Candi¬ 
dates,  total  popular  and  electoral 
college  votes  and  the  convention 
city  for  the  Democratic  party. 
Republican  party  and  major 
third  parties  since  1832. 


‘Free’  Iteias 
Draw  Hea  vy 
Reader  Mail 


Thousands  of  lettei.s  from 
readers  have  gu.shed  iVom  six 
“Bonanza  U.S.A.”  columns  by 
Mort  Weisinger  in  T//')  Week. 
William  1.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher,  reytorted  this  week. 

The  column,  which  Mr.  Weis¬ 
inger  relates  to  the  tl.eme  of 
each  issue  of  the  newspaper  sup-  ^ 
plement,  tells  readers  where  they 
can  get  free  guides,  maps  and 
other  forms  of  information  pre¬ 
pared  by  advertisers  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thus,  when  the  map- 
zine  is  devoted  to  recreation,  Mr. 
Weisinger  tells  about  the  free 
Lawn  Games  Book,  i.s.sued  bj 
Toro,  or  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co*- 
pany’s  free  map  of  the  Net 
York  World’s  Fair. 

Mr.  Weisinger,  49,  is  vice 
president  of  National  Periodi¬ 
cal  Publications  Inc.,  New  York, 
that  syndicates  “Superman”  to 
newspayiers.  He  writes  the  “Sn- 
pennan”  television  script. 

When  he  planned  to  write  u 
article  in  1955,  entitled  “Lud 
of  the  Free,”  he  contacted  pub 
licity  men  and  instead  of  the 
article  a  book  developed — ^“1001 
Valuable  Things  You  Can  G« 
Free.” 

Last  Feb.  11,  after  Mr 
Nichols  had  made  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Pillsbury  executives  ot 
the  new  editorial  theme  pro¬ 
gram  of  This  Week,  he  pided 
up  a  copy  of  the  Weisinger 
book.  Back  in  New  York  h( 
suggested  that  John  J.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  executive  editor,  get  Mr 
Weisinger  under  contract  to  do 
a  weekly  column.  He  was 
signed  and  the  first  column  ap 
peai'ed  in  the  April  26  issue. 

“Success  Story  No.  1”  for 
This  Week  ad  salesmen  was  oi 
the  “Free  College  Guide,”  a  2b 
page  booklet  offered  by  Prudo- 
tial  Insurance  Company  of 
America.  Requests  for  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  15,000. 

Sinclair’s  World’s  Fair  map 
offer  drew  15,000  letters  in  tte 
first  five  days  after  This  Weed 
was  distributed  by  43  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  mention  of  “Twice-Tho 
Fun,”  a  photography  booklet  u- 
sued  by  Durst  Inc.,  brought  16,- 
000  requests  in  the  first  week, 

Mr.  Nichols  reported  these 
other  responses:  Hertz- RenU 
Car  travel  guide,  more  than  20.- 
000;  Mr.  Mopps  children’s  book 
guide,  10,000;  Maytag  stain  «• 
moval  chart,  20,000;  Sterlmf 
Movries  educational  films,  5,000: 
Sheaffer  Pen’s  “Improve  Yoi' 
Handwriting”  booklet,  35,000. 
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ITU  Device  Increases  Computer  Efficiency 


The  L  Angeleti  Hvrnld-Ex- 
nminer  f.  increased  its  type¬ 
setting  1  Kluction  by  25  pei- 
cent  in  i  '  \v'  three  months. 

This  1  '  been  accomplishe<1 

via  an  Ij  M  1620  computer  for 
autoinati  ypesetting. 

Not  on U  has  production  seen 
a  sharp  n.-'C,  but  also  tape  that 
has  been  piocessed  l)y  computer 


TAPE  PUNCHERS  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner  use  Brewer 
keyboards  on  Fairchild  units. 


BREWER  KEYBOARD  configura¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  this  picture.  The 
device  was  invented  by  a  member 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union's  new  processes  school  fac- 
ulty.  It  facilitates  changeover  for 
manual  operator  from  jinecasting 
to  tape-punching. 


TAPE  is  processed  for  hyphena¬ 
tion,  line  lengths,  type  style,  etc. 
in  IBM  1620. 


is  clean  with  all  rub-outs  and  ^ 
all  loose  and  tight  lines  elimi¬ 
nated.  This  increases  produc¬ 
tion  when  fed  to  the  linecasting 
machine. 

The  hyj>henation  i)rogram  is 
working  satisfactorily;  and  “we 
have  had  very'  few  problems 
with  the  justification  of  the 
present  four  fonts  which  are 
programmed.  These  include  i 
agate,  7  point,  8^2  point  and  10  j 
point,”  a  Herald-Examiner  pro¬ 
duction  executive  .said. 

“As  our  people  become  more 
j  familiar  with  the  equipment  and 
;  with  the  codes  required  to  punch 
j  unjustified  tape,  their  speed  im- 
j  proves  consistently,”  he  con- 
I  tinued. 

“We  have  justified  the  cost 
after  only  three  months  of  op¬ 
eration,”  he  said. 

8435  Weekly  Rental  January'  and  February'.  sisted  the  Herald-Examiner  in  8:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  shift. 

Lease  of  the  equipment  is  ap-  Starting  Jan.  1,  1964,  the  implementing  the  program  dur-  and  four  punchers  from  3:30 
I  proximately  $435  weekly  and  is  Herald-Examiner  began  train-  ing  the  first  two  months,  teach-  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 

designed  to  process  approxi-  ing  their  present  people  on  the'  ing  personnel  the  basic  funda-  The  production  report  stated: 

'  raately  4,000  lines  of  justified  type  of  keyboard  to  be  used  —  mentals  for  the  operation  of  the  “We  now  contemplate  adding 

tape  hourly.  a  Fairchild  perforator  super-  i)rocessing  unit.  punchers  to  the  3:30  p.m.  shift, 

The  decision  to  install  IBM  imposed  with  an  ITU  Brewer  As  a  result  of  the  joint  efforts  plus  starting  an  additional  shift 
processing  equipment  was  made  keyboard.  of  the  Herald-Examiner,  IBM  at  11 :30  p.m.  Ultimately,  we 

in  late  1963.  The  order  was  Since  there  were  no  typists  and  the  ITU,  the  automatic  plan  eight  punchers  per  shift, 
placed  and  in  December,  1963,  available  in  the  composing  room,  typesetting  program  went  on-  At  this  point  we  are  striving 

the  equipment  was  delivered  the  use  of  this  keyboard  allowed  line  in  a  relatively  short  period  for  accuracy  rather  than  speed. 

'  and  installed.  Modification  of  personnel  to  begin  perforating  of  time.  “With  our  present  complement 

the  type.setting  program  to  fit  tape  with  a  minimum  of  re-  Presently  the  computer  type-  of  people,  we  are  setting  enough 

the  Herald-Examiner’s  specific  training.  setting  department  operates  type  to  justify  the  cost  of  the 

needs  was  completed  during  IBM  systems  engineers  as-  with  seven  tape  punchers  on  an  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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‘Pulitzer’  Winners 
In  Family  Gathering 

St.  Pai  l.  Minn,  men  spending  a  year  here  under 

In  an  unprecedented  en-  the  college’s  World  Press  Insti- 
counter,  10  of  the  12  Pulitzer  tute  program. 

Prize  winners  for  1964  met  on  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
the  campus  of  Macalester  Col-  Pulitzer  Prize  was  instituted 
lege  here  May  27-28  to  talk  shop,  that  the  winners  of  a  single 
give  advice  to  some  aspiring  year’s  awards  had  an  opportun- 
young  journalists  and  get  some  ity  to  meet  face-to-face, 
advice  from  their  peers. 

During  their  day-and-a-half  f®*"  Muckraking 

stay  at  the  college  a  Presby-  Salisbury,  director  of 

terian  sponsored  school  with  an  national  correspondence  for  the 
enrollment  of  less  than  2,000,  the  ^imes  and  a  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Pulitzer  winners:  native,  told  the  Pulitzer  winners 

•  Heard  Harrison  Salisbury  believes  “the  champions  of 
of  the  New  York  Times  call  for  today  fall  short  of  the  achieve- 
a  return  of  the  muckraking  at-  ments  of  those  of  yesterday.’’ 
titude  of  pre- World  War  I  days;  Addressing  the  opening  meet- 

•  Were  urged  to  pay  more  ing  of  the  conference,  he  called 

attention  to  South  American  muckraking  (“An  unlovely 
news  by  Miles  H.  Wolff,  presi-  name,  but  a  great  tradition,’’  he 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  said.)  the  first  important  mod- 
Newspaper  Editors;  and  em  tendency  to  appear  in  Amer- 

•  Held  a  round  of  seminars  ican  journalism. 

with  Macalester  journalism  stu-  “I  think  we  might  pause  a 
dents,  including  15  foreign  news-  moment  for  tribute  to  the  muck- 


Meeting  at  St.  Paul's  Macalester  College  were  these  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ners  for  1964.  They  are,  from  left,  Vincent  S.  Jones  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times,  Paul  Conrad 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Frederick  A.  Meyer  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Robert  H.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Donald  K.  Baldwin 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  James  V.  Magee  of  the  Bulletin,  and  Mrs. 
Hazel  Smith  of  the  Lexington  (Miss.)  Advertiser.  In  the  foreground  is 
Albert  V.  Gaudiosi  of  the  Bulletin.  On  the  porch,  above  right,  are  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  addressed  the  group: 
Miles  H.  Wolff,  president  of  the  ASNE,  and  George  Moses,  Associated 
Press  Minneapolis  bureau  chief. 

rakers,’’  Mr.  Salisbury  said.  W’orld,’’  nor  does  he  see  anyom 
“They  were  young  men  and  communicating  to  the  public  “the 
women  and  they  went  out  to  slay  magnitude  of  the  perils,  the 
the  giants  .  .  .  Never  before  or  variety  of  countercurrents,  the 
since  did  so  bold  and  irreverent  true  diversity  of  opportunity 
and  demanding  a  group  of  re?-  that  exists  in  the  world  today.'' 
porters  set  out  on  a  journey  of  , 

exploration.’’  Inwarel  Quality 

And  he  mourned  the  demise  But  Mr.  Salisbury,  himself  a 
of  the  New  York  H  orld,  a  news-  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1955, 
jiaper  “which  has  been  dead  for  said  he  still  finds  in  journalists 
33  years,  a  newspaper  which  has  that  quality— integrity— which 
left  no  mirror  images  in  its  “surpasses  any  creation  of  chein- 
wake,  a  newspaper  without  imi-  istry  or  physics.” 
tators  or  even  stepchildren  in  “Regardless  of  how  well  or 
the  world  of  present-day  Ameri-  badly  this  generation  of  Pulitzer 
can  journalism.”  Prize  winners  compares  with 

“Is  that  good?”  Mr.  Salisbury  those  of  yesterday  or  with  those 
asked.  “Is  that  progress?”  generations  of  pre-Pulitzer  jour- 

He  added  that  he  does  not  see  nalists,  the  inward  quality  re- 
any  newspaper  today  “which  mains  the  same.  It  is  what  gives 
picked  up  the  banner  that  trailed  life  and  glow  to  all  of  our  work." 
in  the  dust  with  the  death  of  the  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Smalltown  Paper  Ad  Test 
Acclaimed  Great  Success 


“Wf’ro  (leliphted  with  the  test 
results  .irid  we’re  moving  ahead 
with  our  plans  for  the  future. 
Results  prove  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspaj)er,  with  its  domi¬ 
nant  coverage  of  its  individual 
trade  aiea,  can  he  a  powerful 
and  effective  medium  for  the 
national  manufacturer. 

“Product  mov’ement  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  coupon  redemption 
was  very  pood — hittinjf  48  per¬ 
cent  in  one  of  the  l)est  commu¬ 
nities — and  this,  after  all,  is 
what  the  manufacturer  w'ants.” 

These  statements  by  Donald 
H.  Siiter  of  Siiter-Lake  Co., 
Minneapolis-based  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  firm,  sum 
up  his  evaluation  of  the  PROD¬ 
UCT  OF  THE  MONTH- 
PRIZE  OF  A  LIFETIME  pro¬ 
motion,  carried  in  a  March- 
April  test  in  23  Minnesota  news¬ 
papers.  (E&P,  April  11). 

The  promotion,  which  consists 
of  a  full  color  insert  in  state 
weekly  and  non-metropolitan 
daily  newspapers,  is  aimed  at 
proving  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  that  the  community  press, 
with  its  guaranteed  circulation, 
constancy  of  audience  and  com¬ 
munity  loyalty,  is  a  powerful 
medium,  one  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  manufacturer  with  state¬ 
wide  distribution. 

156  Retailers  Participate 

Newspapers  outside  the  recog¬ 
nized  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  traditionally  have  had  ma¬ 
jor  problems  in  selling  national 
accountants  because  most  agen¬ 
cies  are  reluctant  to  tackle  the 
multiple  small  billings  en¬ 
countered  and  the  sales  and 
service  efforts  necessary  in 
minor  market  coverage.  Most 
national  manufacturers  of  pack¬ 
aged  goods  employing  cents-off, 
premium  or  refund  coupons  in¬ 
variably  exclude  minor  markets, 
specifying  instead  coverage  of 
all  or  some  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets. 

PRODUCT  OF  THE  MONTH 
—PRIZE  OF  A  LIFETIME  is 
a  program  aimed  at  alleviating 
these  promotional  inequities  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
manufacturer,  his  distributors 
and  retail  outlets,  and  the  rural 
and  suburban  weekly  and  non¬ 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 

Test  results  prove  that  the 
promotion  has  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  insure  maximum 
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results  at  minimum  expenditure: 
acceptance — consumer,  retailer 
and  publisher;  guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  respected  and  in¬ 
fluential  medium;  guaranteed 
publicity  and  tie-in  advertising; 
the  added  incentive  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  prize  package;  in-store  dis¬ 
play  material  and  a  merchan¬ 
dising  sales  force  designed  to 
move  and  display  goods ;  and  the 
proven  drawing  power  of  re¬ 
deemable  cents-off,  premium  or 
cash  refund  coupons. 

Participating  retail  outlets — 
156  of  them — were  asked  to 
maintain  product  movement 
records  the  week  prior  to  the 
insert  and  during  the  four  week 
test  period. 

During  the  first  week,  product 
movement  for  the  eight  partici¬ 
pating  manufacturers  showed  an 
increase  of  323  percent,  ranging 
from  a  69  percent  to  883  percent. 

Though  increase  in  product 
movement  was  most  evident 
during  the  first  week,  partici¬ 
pating  products  continued  to 
move  well  during  the  balance  of 
the  test.  The  second  week  showed 
an  increase  in  sales  of  111  per¬ 
cent  while  the  third  and  fourth 
weeks  leveled  off  at  59  percent 
and  52  percent,  respectively. 
Percentage  of  increase  for  the 
average  week  was  136  percent. 

8  National  Advertisers 

National  advertisers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  test  were  General 
Mills  (Country  Comfiakes), 
Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Hoffman 
House  Sauce  Co.,  Jenny  Lee 
(macaroni),  Kraft  Foods  (Par- 
kay  Margarine) ,  Minnesota 
Turkey  Growers  Association, 
Peters  Meat  Products  and  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.  (Tri-Ban). 

Where  three  to  six  percent 
coupon  redemption  is  considered 
good  for  metropolitan-area 
newspaper  promotions,  PROD¬ 
UCT  OF  THE  MONTH- 
PRIZE  OF  A  LIFETIME  aver¬ 
aged  9.7  percent. 

This  figure  will  go  even  higher 
since  redemption  figures  cover 
only  those  turned  in  during  the 
test  period,  and  by  test  stores. 
For  report  purposes  the  test 
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was  considered  ended  on  April 
11,  the  deadline  for  prize  regis¬ 
tration,  despite  the  fact  that 
deadline  for  coupon  redemption 
varied  by  product. 

Prize  registrations  during  the 
test  totaled  73,087,  or  12.9  per¬ 
cent.  Two  test  communities  had 
prize  registrations  over  40  per¬ 
cent  and  six  reported  prize 
registrations  over  20  percent. 

Prize  Package 

Existence  of  the  prize  pack¬ 
age,  which  offered  a  grand  prize 
of  a  trip  for  two  to  Hawaii,  plus 
$100  cash,  added  immeasurably 
to  the  promotion’s  success.  The 
prizes  produced  significant  inter¬ 
est  and  store  traffic  for  retailers, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  con¬ 
sumers  looked  upon  it  as  a  na¬ 
tional  rather  than  a  local  prize 
program.  This,  it  was  felt,  had 
some  effect  in  lowering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prize  registrations. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the 
program  was  the  number  of  re¬ 
tailers  who  stocked  the  items  for 
the  first  time.  All  told,  69  stores 
added  one  or  more  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  MONTH  for  the  first 
time  and  an  additional  20 
ordered  but  were  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  particular  product  or 
products.  Based  on  test  results 
and  projected  on  a  statewide 
basis,  the  average  manufacturer 
could  expect  to  open  138  new 
outlets  for  his  product  or  serv¬ 
ice. 

Publisher  involvement  —  the 
real  key  to  the  program’s  suc¬ 
cess — showed  extremes  in  varia¬ 
tion.  Inevitably,  however,  those 
who  worked  closely  with  the  re¬ 
tail  merchants,  publicized  the 
program  and  sold  extensive  tie- 
in  advertising,  showed  the  great¬ 
est  return. 

Publicity  and  Ads 

For  comparison  purposes, 
three  newspapers  were  selected 
and  all  elements  of  the  program 
compared.  Newspaper  A  carried 
141  column  inches  of  publicity 
on  the  program,  sold  440  inches 
of  tie-in  advertising  and,  as  a 
result,  had  a  29.3  percent  prize 


registration  and  an  average 
coupon  redemption  of  23.5  per¬ 
cent. 

Newspaper  B,  with  100  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  publicity,  sold  145 
column  inches  of  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing,  had  12.3  per  cent  prize  reg¬ 
istration  and  an  average  coupon 
redemption  of  8.7  percent. 

Newspaper  C  gave  the  promo¬ 
tion  only  31  inches  of  publicity, 
sold  no  tie-in  advertising  and, 
as  a  result,  prize  entries  totaled 
only  3.5  percent  with  an  average 
coupon  redemption  of  2.5  per¬ 
cent. 

The  average  publisher  carried 
104  column  inches  of  publicity, 
.sold  148  column  inches  of  tie-in 
advertising,  had  prize  registra¬ 
tion  totaling  12.9  percent  and  an 
average  coupon  redemption  of 
9.7  percent. 

Expanding  In  384  l*aper»i 

Ba.sed  on  test  results,  present 
plans  call  for  the  program  to 
expand  this  fall  to  take  in  more 
than  300  of  the  state’s  384  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
The  eight  original  test  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  contacted  and 
all  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
continuing  in  the  program. 

A  merchandising  sales  force, 
to  maintain  close  cooperation 
between  the  publisher  and  his 
retailers,  also  is  planned.  This 
sales  force  will  coordinate  the 
program  each  month  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  move  and  display  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  will  also  serve  to 
supplement  what  the  manufac¬ 
turer  already  has  in  the  way  of 
manpower  since  many  have  a 
sales  force  only  large  enough  to 
serve  well  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

Because  of  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  and  the  excellent  results, 
Siiter-Lake  Co.  is  now  estab¬ 
lishing  its  sales  force  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  New  York.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Los  Angeles  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  to  contact  national  manu¬ 
facturers  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  program. 

• 

Bans  Tobacco  Ads 

Toronto 

J.  J.  Robinette,  counsel  for 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  says 
“that  in  his  opinion  a  law  passed 
by  the  town  of  Cardsta,  Alta., 
prohibiting  tobacco  advertising 
is  invalid  and  not  within  the 
legal  powers  of  a  municipal 
council.” 

• 

NR&A  Adds  Staffer 

Donald  S.  Hammalian  has 
joined  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  New  York  to  succeed 
Norman  Richards,  now  sales 
manager  at  Detroit.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
malian  was  assistant  to  the 
national  advertising  director, 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record. 
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College  Finds  Papers  Fill  ‘Empty  Chairs’ 


While  colleges  are  swamped 
with  applications  for  regular 
sessions,  there  are  many  empty 
chairs  for  night  classes  and 
adult  education  courses. 

Norbert  Haley,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  at  Manhattan  Col¬ 
lege,  in  New  York,  has  found 
that  newspaper  advertising  fills 
them.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Haley 
said  this  week,  it  pays  to  have 
professional  agency  copywriters 
and  art  directors  prepare  the 
copy. 

One  of  seven  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  country  run  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  commonly  known  as 
Christian  Brothers,  Manhattan 
faced  tough  competition.  It 
started  the  evening  division  in 
1953  and  adult  education  courses 
last  year.  Columbia,  City  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  University  and 
Pace  were  well  established  in 
the  field.  Also,  since  Manhattan 
is  a  Catholic  college,  many 
thought  you  had  to  be  of  that 
faith  to  enroll. 

Mr.  Haley  purposely  sought 
out  an  advertising  agency  that 
did  not  have  colleges  or  schools 
as  clients.  He  thought  such  a 
company  might  come  up  with 
fresh  ideas.  The  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.,  Newr  York,  did  just  that, 
when  the  Manhattan  account 
was  turned  over  to  them. 

Of  course,  copy  trying  to  at¬ 


tract  people  to  take  night  and 
adult  education  cour.ses  must 
catalogue  subjects  available. 
Kudner  did  that,  but  added  an 
extra  touch.  The  Manhattan  ads 
began  to  stand  out  from  the 
newspaper  page  of  schools  and 
colleges. 

Pictures  did  it,  not  just  of 
the  college  tower,  which  is 
graceful  and  w’orth  using  and 
is  in  the  advertising.  But  pic¬ 
tures  of  students,  and  also  of  a 
New  York  subway  token,  since 
the  college  is  at  Riverdale,  as 
easily  reached  by  subway  as  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair. 

But  the  photograph  of  an 
empty  chair  so  far  has  done 
the  best  job  in  newsjjaper  ads 
placed  in  New  York,  West¬ 
chester,  and  Riverdale  news¬ 
papers.  In  reverse  plate  white 
under  the  chair  was  the  one 
word  “RESERVED”,  and,  then, 
in  parentheses  under  that  was 
(“for  a  man  willing  to  do  more 
than  wish  for  success.”) 

Dr.  Francis  Lodato,  director 
of  the  evening  division,  kept 
track  of  direct  responses  to  this 
250  line  ad.  While  it  was  in 
the  newspapers,  repeated  three 
times,  there  were  261  inquiries. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  200  of 
these  said  they  saw'  the  ad  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  used.  Out 
of  the  total  responding,  120  en¬ 
rolled  at  Manhattan — 85  new 


registrants  in  the  evening  credit 
program,  and  35  in  adult-non¬ 
credit  courses. 

“It  re.sulted  in  $19,000  in 
tuition  in  the  credit  program 
alone,  plus  an  additional  $1,400 
from  those  taking  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  adult  education  sub¬ 
jects,”  Dr.  Lodato  .said. 

The  idea  of  the  empty  stu¬ 
dent’s  chair  could  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  other  .successful 
evening  school  ads  throughout 
the  country.  It  came  from  Ralph 
Imperato,  art  director,  at  Kud¬ 
ner. 

“Other  colleges  face  the  .same 
problem  we  do,”  Dr.  Ladato 
commented.  “Our  freshmen  class 
next  fall  w’ill  be  made  up  of 
800  students,  selected  from  some 
2500  who  wanted  to  come  to 
Manhattan.  But  it  is  a  different 
storj'  when  you  want  to  run  an 
evening  school  or  add  adults  to 
your  student  lists. 

“When  Manhattan  started  the 
evening  classes  in  19.53,  we  had 
45  students.  Today  w'e  have 
more  than  300,  with  a  potential 
of  three  to  four  times  that  num¬ 
ber.  We  find  that  advertising 
helps  us  to  fill  the  seats  made 
vacant  by  the  approximately  50 
to  75  evening  and  adult  students 
that  drop  out  each  semester. 
Also  a  w'ell-planned  program 
will,  we  are  sure,  aid  us  to  go 
ahead. 


“Our  advertising  buiii,'et  is 
limited.  We  invest  le:^  than 
$10,000  a  year.  But  it  h.is  paid 
us,  and  it  will  pay  other  chools 
to  seek  out  professional.s  io  ])re- 
pare  and  place  the  adveitising 
for  them.” 


ENROLL  NOW  AT... 

h'AHNAnAN  C;0LUG£  •  DDOSHM 

SPRING  StMlSUR  19M 


AMU  EOWCATION  M06«A« 


MANHATTAN  COLLEGE 


Sears  Uses  SpeetaColor  For 


Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Louisville  Times  of 
Wednesday,  May  20,  carried  the 
first  SpeetaColor  ad  for  Sears 
stores.  It  promoted  color  tele¬ 
vision  sets. 

“We’ve  used  two-color  fre¬ 
quently  because  of  its  stopping 
power,”  said  Edward  Diener, 
general  manager  of  the  Sears 
stores  in  Louisville,  “and  we’re 
hoping  for  increased  stopping 
power  with  SpeetaColor.  We  are 
impressed  wnth  it  fidelity — it 
makes  our  merchandise  look  as 
good  as  it  is.” 

The  feature  of  SpeetaColor  is 
that  preprinted  rolls  can  be  cut 


off  accurately  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  the  complete  ad  ap¬ 
pears  properly  positioned  on  the 
page. 

Since  August,  1963,  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  have  published — or  have 
on  schedule — 78  SpeetaColor  ads. 

*  *  « 

15  on  Same  Cutoff 

The  editions  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  26,  marked  a  “first”  in 
the  field  of  SpeetaColor  adver¬ 
tising. 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.’s  full- 
page  advertisement  for  Diet-Rite 


R,D&W — New  Agency 
In  Advertising  Field 

The  formation  of  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Robinson,  Do- 
nino  &  W’est  Inc.,  is  announced 
by  Clark  L.  Robinson,  president. 
Geared  to  handle  both  consumer 
and  industrial  accounts,  the 
agency  will  handle  all  phases  of 
advertising,  sales  promotion  and 
public  relations. 

Mr.  Robinson,  formerly  vice- 


president  and  creative  director 
at  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 
Inc.,  New  York,  named  the  two 
other  principals  in  the  agency 
as  Laurence  F.  Donino  and  John 
L.  West,  both  vicepresidents. 
Mr.  Donino  was  formerly  an 
account  supervisor  at  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  while  Mr. 
West  was  with  the  Special  Proj¬ 
ects  Division  of  Blair  Televi¬ 
sion,  and  Continental  Baking. 


Color  tv 

Cola  was  the  first  of  15  ads  to 
appear  in  15  different  cities 
within  the  next  60  days. 

With  newspapers  across  the 
country  having  various  cut-off 
tolerances,  a  study  was  made  by 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
RC’s  advertising  agency,  and 
those  papers  with  standard  cut¬ 
offs  were  selected.  The  difficulty 
with  former  pre-print  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  Royal  Crown  execu¬ 
tive  explained,  was  that  without 
standard  cut-offs  there  was  no 
way  to  assure  the  advertiser 
that  his  message  would  be 
centered. 


Graduates  in  Tab 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Herald- American  on  May 
31  published  a  36-page  tabloid 
supplement  which  contained  the 
names  of  every  high  school  grad¬ 
uate  in  the  Syracuse  and  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  as  well  as  those 
from  Syracuse  University,  Le 
Moyne  College,  Onondaga  Com¬ 
munity  College,  Upstate  Medical 
Center  and  Cazenovia  College. 


Oregon  Daily 
.4dopting  One  Rate 

Starting  September  1,  the  net 
display  space  rates  offered  by 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  W’ill  be  the  same  for  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertisers. 

With  the  elimination  of  the 
rate  differential,  w’hich  evolved 
by  holding  national  rates  firm 
and  gradually  increasing  local 
rates  over  a  four  year  period, 
national  adv’ertisers  can  earn 
lower  rates  through  frequency 
and  volume  discount. 

The  national  open  rate  is  23c 
a  line,  including  the  15%  agency 
commission,  and  the  local  open 
rate  is  19 %c  per  line. 

The  Register-Guard  w'ith  a 
circulation  of  43,194  (e)  and  43,- 
158  (s)  is  represented  national¬ 
ly  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson  and 
Walker. 


Sword  to  Bates 

The  Wilkinson  Sword  Com-  j 
pany  Limited  of  London,  pion^r  j 
in  the  development  of  the  stain-  | 
less  steel  razor  blade,  has  as-  ^ 
signed  its  advertising  account  j 
in  the  United  States  to  Ted  j. 
Bates  &  Company  Inc.  I 
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turn-over  necessitates  continu¬ 
ing  persistent  use  of  classified 
advertising  in  newspapers.  In 
the  case  of  American  Girl,  in 
addition  to  the  $29,tK)()  news¬ 
paper  investment  in  New  York 
and  suburban  jtapers  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  there  had  Iteen  a  $2,r)(Kt 
preliminary'  test  jtrogram  in 
January.  In  March  the  classified 
ad  bill  ran  to  $12,r)(IO.  Recruit- 
mtmt  should  continue  to  cost 
between  $12,0(10  and  $ir),000  a 
month,  he  .said. 

“After  four  to  six  months 
work,  a  temporary  worker  seems 
to  di.sappeai'  from  the  market,” 
he  said. 

“Payment  is  according  to 
skills.  Mo.st  j)art-time  workers 
are  content  with  $20  to  $25 
extra  a  week.  Some  will  average 
24  hours  a  week,  and  a  few  37. 
Some  of  the  most  skilled  will 
average  alK)Ut  $<!5.” 

Red.  Wliile  and  Hlue 

To  i)lace  the  girls’  in  ])art-time 
positions,  American  Girl  chiefly 
uses  direct  mail.  Its  advertising 
agency  has  designed  a  red,  white 
and  blue  logotype  for  its  adver- 
tisemtmts.  Regional  editions  of 
Time  have  been  used,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell  said. 

.4mong  similar  firms  oper¬ 
ating  are  American  Technical 
Service;  American  Minute  Man; 
American  Career  Service:  Man- 
nower,  Milwaukee;  Eschelons, 
Office  Temporaries,  Western 
Girl,  based  in  San  Fiancisco; 
Sally  Stivers.  Chicago,  Olstens 
and  Miss  Rae’s. 

American  Girl  makes  its  main 
advertising  effort  on  Sundays, 
but  keeps  ads  in  some  jjapers 
every  day  in  the  week,  Mr. 
Purcell  said. 


T  empor  aryHelpF 


irms 

Growing  Ad  Source 


.4  rapidly  growing  .source  of  the  strict  tests, 
new  advertising  revenue  for  American  Girl  requires  55 
newspapers — particularly  classi-  words  per  minute  tyi)ing  and 
tied — are  the  tem))orary  help  80-words  per  minute  short  hand, 
firms  now  springing  uj)  in  vari-  .4p|)licants  are  also  .screened  for 
ous  .sections  of  the  country.  denu'anor,  dress,  style,  make-uj). 

One  of  the  late.st  is  American  past  experience  and  general 
Gi)-1  that  .started  last  Febi  uary  character.  There  are  45  different 
and  already  has  12  offices  in  a  job  classifications  in  the  Ameri- 
five  city  area  centered  in  New  can  Girl’s  service. 

York.  Lyle  Purcell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  .sales  and  mar¬ 
keting,  said  the  firm  ))lans 
eventually  to  have  125  to  130 
offices  throughout  the  country. 

American  Girl  was  starte<l  by 
S.  A.  Russo,  Jr.,  who  formerly 
held  the  Kelly  Girl  franchise  in 
New  York.  Despite  stiff  comi)eti- 
tion  from  other  similar  firms 
long  established,  the  newcomer 
was  able  to  register  2,500  avail¬ 
able  part-time  swretaries  and 
stenographers  in  a  variety  of 
categories  during  the  first 
month. 

To  get  this  number,  $29,000 
spent  in  newspaper  classified 
advertisements.  Some  5,000  re¬ 
spond,  but  half  failed  to  pass 


Aentss  llie  ('.oiiniry 

Mr.  Purcell  expects  .Anu'rican 
Girl  eventually  to  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  18,000  part-time  workers 
on  its  list  clear  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  minimum  of  0,000  in  New 
York  City.  He  thinks  the  pi  esent 
wonomy  favors  use  of  part-time 
workers,  since  labor  rejjresents 
such  a  high  i)ercentage  of  total 
business  costs. 

“For  10  years  now  there  has 
been  continuing  growth  in  this 
part-time  emi)loyment  field,” 
.Mr.  Purcell  .saitl.  “It  means  not 
only  increased  linage  for  news¬ 
papers,  but  also  continuing 
revenue.” 

Mr.  Purcell  pointed  out  that 


MOVING  UP— Lee  Hover,  who 
has  been  classified  advertising 
manager,  becomes  director  of  ad* 
vertising  for  the  Phoenix  Gaietta 
and  Arizona  Republic. 


MOVING  ON— Charles  E.  Hoov¬ 
er,  above,  advertising  director  of 
the  Phoenix  Newspapers  since 
1948,  goes  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  as  ad  di¬ 
rector.  James  H.  Hunter,  ad 
manager  for  the  past  year,  goes 
back  fulltime  to  being  ad  director 
of  the  affiliated  Farmer-Stockman. 


Inland  Papers  Score 
Best  April  in  History 


Small  and  medium  sized  daily  Classified  Coin  Tab 
newspapers  in  the  Middle  West  ivi„i  „  .  »• 

sold  record  breaking  amounts  of  Rejjisters  Rlllj; 

local  display  and  classified  linage  MlLWAl’KEE 

during  Ajtril.  A  special  tabloid  section  on 

The  Inland  Index,  compiled  coins  helped  the  Milwiuikee 
monthlv  since  1958  by  the  In-  Journal  classified  department  to 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  a  new  all-time  high  Sunday  clas- 
showed  that  both  “10,000”  and  sified  record  on  May  17. 
“25,000”  circulation  newspapers  The  new  record  is  203,111 
also  achieved  their  highest  April  lines.  The  old  record  was  191,266 
indices  thus  far  in  total  adver-  set  on  March  4,  1956.  Included 
tising.  in  the  total  linage  is  a  46  page 

John  Allan,  Inland’s  research  separate  classified  section  of 
director,  said  the  figures  suggest  121,385  lines  (also  a  new  record) 
that  many  newspapers  enjoyed  a  44-page  home  section  of  72,- 
the  best  April  in  their  history.  914  lines  and  the  .separate  8- 
The  Inland  “10,000”  news-  page  coin  tab  of  8,812  lines, 
papers  were  up  6.3%  in  total  'Total  ad  count  for  the  day’s 
advertising  in  April  and  5.8%  effort  was  8,455. 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1964,  Dick  Johnston,  Journal  Sen- 
compared  with  the  same  periods  tinel  advertising  salesman  who 
last  year.  developed  and  sold  the  coin  tab 

The  “25,000”  newspapers  were  idea,  had  reports  that  individual 
up  8.9%  in  April  and  7.3%  for  dealers  sold  as  much  as  $10,000 
the  first  four  months.  worth  of  coins  on  Sunday  alone. 
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while  their  minds  are  on  business. 
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What’s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


j 


newspaper  readership! 


85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  re¬ 
tail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union /Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated. 


'Facts  Consolidated  Market  Survey 


fljtianHicjoMnitm  |  fvmNG  Tribune 


•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


^  C<i|2lu|  Meuispa|2MS 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO,  CALI  FORN I A  -  GR  EATER  LOS  ANGELES  -  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS -AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Dean  Witter’s 
Investing  Copy 
Has  Gold  Spade 


W^alter  Thompson  Co.  includes  sonnel,  and  media  co-ordination, 
newspaper  advertising  in  cities  Reo  \V.  Young  has  l>een  ap- 
near  the  50  Dean  Witter  otfices  pointed  manager  of  consumer 
from  coast  to  coast.  advertising. 

Robert  W.  Edwards  lias  lieen 
ajipointed  manager  of  jirofes- 
sional  and  industrial  advertis¬ 
ing. 


RroM'ii  Kodak 

San  Francisco  K‘Htorial  Services 
A  gold  spade  has  been  adopted  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

to  provide  a  new  concept  in  in-  Appointments  for  three  East- 
vestment  advertising  in  copy  man  Kodak  advertising  execu- 
developed  for  the  biggest  ad  tives  have  been  announced  by 
campaign  in  the  history  of  Dean  .4.  Dexter  John.son,  director  of 
Witter  &  Co.  advertising  and  an  assistant 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  slo-  vicepresident  of  the  company, 
gan,  “We  Dig  Deep,”  which  is  Robert  W.  Brown  has  been 
part  of  the  theme  that  Witter  appointed  manager  of  adv’ertis- 
experts  “dig  deep  to  help  make  ing  services.  He  will  be  respon- 
your  money  work  harder.”  sible  for  Kodak’s  editorial  serv- 

These  hallmarks  were  devel-  ice  bureau,  the  photo  servdccs 
oped  because  research  shows  and  the  photographic  illustra- 
many  individuals  are  unable  to  tions  divisions,  advertising  pro- 
distinguish  between  the  copy  of  duction  and  scheduling  and,  in 
different  investment  firms.  addition,  will  supervise  adver- 

The  new  program  from  J.  tising  budgeting,  research,  per- 


FR  .4i<le  Proiiioletl 

Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Promotion  of  James  H.  Gra¬ 
ham  to  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  of  the  Rochester  public 
relations  office  of  The  Rumrill 
Co.  Inc.  was  announced  this 
week.  He  serv’es  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsible  for  the 
agency’s  work  in  publicity  with 
the  Editorial  Service  Bureau  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Rumrill  he  was  city 
editor  of  the  Plattsburgh 
(X.  Y.)  Press-Republican. 


Murray  Goodman 


Ad  Agency  Begins 
To  Specialize  in 
Sports  Promotion 


Richard  Kerr  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  sports  department.  Mur¬ 
ray  Goodman,  a  former  boxing 
publicist  for  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  for  12  years  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Yonkers  Race¬ 
way,  has  been  named  manager. 

“We  are  introducing  sports 
programs  to  business  concerns 
for  advertising  sponsorship,  and 
making  other  presentations  on 
sports  adv'ertising  and  public 
relations,”  Richard  Kerr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  said.  “Some 
sports  events  should  do  mow 
advertising  than  they  are  now 
doing.” 

Mr.  Goodman  began  his  career 
with  Universal  Service.  He  bfr 
came  sports  editor.  In  associa¬ 
tion  with  Philip  Schuyler,  then 
a  public  relations  counsel,  he 
established  the  Hickok  Profes¬ 
sional  Athlete  of  the  Year 
Award  12  years  ago,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  administer  it.  Win¬ 
ners  are  named  each  year  by 
the  votes  of  newspaper  sports 
editors. 


Tacoma  isn’t  the  only  bee  in  the  hive 


We  don’t  claim  to  be  the  most  important  “bee  in  the  hive” 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  Nor  the  biggest. 

We're  the  second  biggest! 

The  Tacoma  market  is  so  big  it’s  a  mistake  \Nhen  adver¬ 
tisers  try  to  sell  it  through  Seattle  newspapers.  Because 
the  combined  circulations  of  the  Seattle  newspapers  in  the 
Tacoma  market  has  a  slim  13%  coverage  while  The  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  enjoys  a  whopping  82%  penetration  in  this 
market  containing  340,000  people. 

So,  when  you  plan  promotions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
Think  Twice  About  Tacoma.  Remember  that  a  Seattle  news¬ 
paper  and  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  is  a  “must  buy”  if  you 
want  full  coverage. 


Zoned  Supplement 
For  Home  Finaneini; 

Chicago 

Color  will  play  a  major  part 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  mid¬ 
year  Savings  and  Loan  supple¬ 
ment  Sunday,  June  28.  Edited 
by  the  new-spaper’s  real  estate 
editor,  James  Gavin,  the  section 
will  be  of  full  size  with  front 
page  color  photos  of  a  log  cabin 
and  another  early  American 
home  contrasted  with  three  mod- 


JACK  FLYNN 
President  of 
JOHNSON-LIEBER  CO., 
food  broker 
Seattle,  Washington 

Says:  “Tacoma  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  market  that  can¬ 
not  be  covered  with 
any  Seattle  newspa¬ 
per.  We  always  rec¬ 
ommend  The  Tacoma 
News  Tribune.  It's 
really  the  only  way  to 
reach  Tacoma  people." 


TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
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ern  homes.  Inside  articles  point 
up  the  changes  made  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  financing  of  homes. 
Advertisers  may  buy  single 
zones  or  combinations. 


You  sell  more  of  the  top...  and  more  of  the  middle 


when  you  advertise  in 


It’s  the  one  newspaper  that  satisfies  the  appetite  of  read¬ 
ers  in  both  important  income  groups.  That’s  why  The 
News  gives  you  more  of  the  hungry  middle  and  more  of 
the  hungry  high.  More  readers  who  earn  between  $5,000 
and  $10, 000-more  readers  who  earn  over  $10,000-than 
any  other  newspaper  in  New  York.  They’ll  buy  your  sauce 


bearnaise  and  your  barbecue  sauce.  Your  cognac  and 
your  cola.  Your  sables  and  your  sweaters. 

You’ll  get  more  people,  with  more  income,  and  with 
more  results,  than  from  anything  else  in  print  or  on  the 
air.  That’s  the  claim  of  the  New  York  News,  Boastful? 
No,  truthful.  Make  us  prove  it! 


Preprint  Color  Hits 
New  Six  Months  High 


All  preprint  color  in  news¬ 
papers,  both  Hi-Fi  and  Spwta- 
Color,  will  hit  a  record  hiph  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
Bruce  Lopan,  president  of  the 
Preprint  Corp.,  New  York,  re¬ 
ported  this  week. 

There  are  now  in  work  or 

alrea<ly  pul)lishe<l  a  total  of 

362,(K)0,()00  impressions,  Mr. 
Lopan  .said,  compared  with  267,- 
(100,000  for  the  actual  six  months 
of  1963.  Durinp  1963,  the  entire 

industry  produced  a  total  of 

459,000‘,000  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
Color  impressions,  of  which  the 
Preprint  Corp.,  handled  about 
7!}%,  Mr.  Lopan  .said.  He  added 
that  by  the  end  of  the  six  months 
of  1964,  the  total  for  the  entire 
1963  may  be  exceeded. 

$10,000,000  Revenue 

“From  1938,  when  Hi-Fi  was 
first  introduced  in  this  country 
by  Younp  &  Rubicam,  Inc., 
throuph  1963  there  have  been 
one  billion,  120  million  impres¬ 
sions  of  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor," 
Mr.  Lopan  said.  “This  has  meant 
$10,000,000  in  revenue  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“Durinp  1963,  1,300  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  preprint  color,  as 
compared  to  about  1,000  to  date. 

“Greatest  prow’th  is  in  Specta- 
Color.  Durinp  the  first  six 
months  of  1963  there  were  241,- 
000,000  Hi-Fi  impressions,  as 
apainst  286,000,000  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  For 
SpectaColor,  there  were  26,000,- 
000  impressions  in  1963,  76,000,- 
000  in  1964. 

“Presently  25  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  about  9.5 
million  are  equipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor.  By  fall  this  year 
this  will  be  increased  to  34 
newspapers,  with  12  million  cir¬ 
culation.  Within  nine  months 
there  should  be  75.” 

Mr.  Lopan  said  that  standard 
sized  newspapers  have  been  able 
to  standardize  on  two  repeat 
lenpth  preprint  rolls.  The  22®4- 
inch  newspapers  use  22.795  inch 
rolls*,  and  the  23  9/16  use  23.577- 
inch  rolls.  Thus,  one  tabloid 
plate,  for  the  Xcw  York  News, 
and  only  two  .standard-size 
plates  are  required  to  get  the 
full  circulation  today.  Cost  for 
both  production  and  space  for 
multi-newspaper  use  runs  about 
$14  a  thousand,  Mr.  Lopan  said. 

Preprint  Corp.  has  established 
a  central  reservation  service  to 
schedule  advertising  in  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  or  by  geographi¬ 
cal  groups,  or  the  entire  list. 
Conflicts  are  thus  avoided,  and 


publication  dates  can  be  assured. 

To  sell  both  Hi-Fi  and  Specta¬ 
Color  a  new  presentation  has 
been  prepared  which  Mr.  Logan 
is  showing  to  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  emphasizes  the 
jjower  of  newspaper  preprint 
color,  especially  SpectaCIJolor,  in 
helping  new  products  get  off  the 
ground  quickly  and  to  maintain 
the  share  of  market  for  different 
brands. 

Commissioiih  on  Production 

How  preprint  color  in  news¬ 
papers  integrates  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  budgets  of 
advertisers  is  dt'monstrated. 
Production  costs  can  be  assigned 
to  promotion.  Preprint  Corpora¬ 
tion  gives  regular  commissions 
on  production  costs. 

Comparisons  are  shown  be¬ 
tween  a  full-color  page  in  Life 
and  2400  lines  in  a  newspaper. 
Starch  readership  figures  are 
quoted  to  show  that  SpectaColor 
ads  have  double  the  readership 
of  the  magazine. 

In  a  readership  study  of  a 
Chrysler  SpectaColor  ad,  the 
unaided  recall  was  27%.  The 
Starch  read-most  average  for 
men  was  50%,  for  women  23%, 
as  compared  to  the  average  1963 
automotive  rating  in  magazines 
of  10%  for  men  and  3%  women. 

Newport  cigarets  studied  by 
Starch  showed:  noted  by  men, 
81%,  by  women,  73%;  seen- 
associated,  by  men,  72%,  by 
women,  65% ;  and  read-most, 
36%  by  both  men  and  women. 
The  unaided  recall  on  the  same 
ad  was  27%,  men  and  13%, 
women. 

The  identical  Newport  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  17  issue  of 
Life,  the  April  21  issue  of  Look, 
and  the  April  25  issue  of  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  In  Life  the 
Starch  rating  was:  noted,  men, 
45%  ;  women,  35% ;  seen-asso- 
ciated,  men,  43%,  women.  35%; 
and  read  most,  men,  9%  and 
■women,  6%. 

The  Look  score  was;  noted, 
men,  33%,  women,  33%;  seen- 
associated,  men,  30%,  women, 
29%  ;  and  read  most,  men,  2% 
and  women,  5%. 

Coupon  Returns 

Coupon  returns  from  Hi-Fi 
and  SpectaColor  average  6  to 
8%,  the  presentation  states. 
There  have  been  instances  when 
Procter  &  Gamble’s  Duncan- 
Hines  Cake  Mixes  have  had  cou- 
l)on  returns  as  high  as  12%. 

Case  histories,  showing  out- 


.standinp  successes  using  both 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor,  are  re¬ 
ported,  including  the  campaign 
run  by  Cudahy  that  sold  37,000 
pounds  of  meat;  and  the  current 
continued  use  of  SpectaColor  and 
Hi-Fi  by  local  Royal  Crown 
Bottlers  for  Diet-Rite  Cola.  The 
bottlers  so  far  have  u.sed  or 
have  in  work  792  insertions  in 
391  newspapers,  totalling  80,- 
000,000  impressions. 

Mr.  Logan  .said  that  Specta¬ 
Color  is  receiving  enthusiastic 
reaction  from  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

“Many  major  organizations 
are  planning  to  include  Specta¬ 
Color  or  Hi-Fi  in  their  market¬ 
ing  strategy  this  fall  or  in  1965,” 
he  said. 

• 

Wesley  A<1  Agency 
.4(lopts  New  Name 

Wesley  Advertising  Inc.,  is 
the  new  name  for  the  37-year- 
old  agency.  Wesley  Associates. 

Thomas  B.  Hubbard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  firm’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  said  the  name  change  is 
part  of  an  expansion  ))rogram 
7-esulting  from  the  agency’s 
prowdh  in  clients,  billings,  and 
the  necessary  diversified  ser\’- 
ices. 

In  the  past  three  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  an¬ 
nual  advertising  billings  have 
almost  doubled,  rising  from  $7 
million  in  1961  to  $13  million 
by  the  beginning  of  1964. 

Founded  in  1927  by  the  late 
L.  G.  Wesley,  Wesley  Adver¬ 
tising  specializes  in  consumer 
product  accounts,  and  is  also 
the  parent  company  for  three 
specialized  divisions:  the  Mann- 
Wesley  Advertising,  S.A.,  an  in¬ 
ternational  advertising  agency 
with  offices  in  New  York  and 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  the  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Colton  Division,  a  pioneer 
and  leader  in  tourism,  travel 
and  transportation  advertising; 
and  the  Transcom  Co.,  formed 
in  the  Fall  of  1963  to  handle 
general  public  relations. 

From  its  origin,  Wesley  be¬ 
came  widely  known  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  consumer  advertising  in¬ 
cluding  “Old  Spice”  brand  of 
men’s  grooming  products  for 
Shulton  Inc.,  and  the  “Promise 
Her  Anything  But  Give  Her 
Arpege”  slogan  for  Lanvin. 

• 

Butz  in  New  Post 
With  Gravure  Firm 

Detroit 

Detroit  Gravure  Corporation 
has  announced  the  election  of 
Robert  C.  Butz  as  vicepresident. 
The  company  produces  rotograv¬ 
ure  newspaper  supplements.  Mr. 
Butz  was  formerly  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  Detroit  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  more 
recently  operated  an  industrial 
and  later  relations  firm. 


PRESIDENT— Charles  W  Weave 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Nashut 
(N.H.)  Telegraph,  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Av 
sociation,  which  has  80  memlMt 
papers.  He  began  his  journalhni 
career  in  1930  after  graduating 
from  Colby  College. 


2,150  Atls  Printed 
For  Teen-Age  Jobs 

Akron,  0. 

Twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty 
classified  advertisements  for 
Akron  area  teen-agers  who  need 
jobs  were  printed  free  in  the 
Beacon  Journal  on  May  26. 

The  ads  told  what  the  teen¬ 
agers  can  do,  w'hat  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  and  what  they  want 
to  do.  It  took  four  pages  to 
carry  them. 

The  ads  were  grouped  by 
geographical  locations  in  the 
area  and  also  explained  whether 
the  advertiser  was  a  boy  or  a 
girl.  The  separation  prove.d  that 
girls  do  not  have  exclusive 
rights  to  baby-sitting  nor  boys 
to  a  comer  on  the  gardening 
market.  Many  of  the  girls  were 
quick  to  announce  they  have 
“very  green  thumbs.” 

The  classified  department,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  John  Kid-  1 
der,  the  manager,  took  on  the 
project  as  an  extra  assignment 

Page  1  announcements  were 
published  to  acquaint  young¬ 
sters  with  the  project.  One  ad 
came  from  a  girl  in  California  | 
who  will  be  in  Akron  for  the  j 
Summer  and  others  came  from  1 
youths  in  schools  in  Pennsyl-  ; 
vania,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 


Leonard  Assigned 

Leonard  A.  Leonard  has  been 
appointed  southwest  regional 
manager  for  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc., 
it  is  announced  by  Raymond  R- 
Dittrich,  sales  manager.  Mr. 
Leonard  joined  the  Hoe  organi¬ 
zation  in  1959.  He  had  worked 
on  the  mechanical  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Col.)  Post. 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau,  William  Stringer,  interviews 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  the  White  House.  Photograph  by  Gordon  Converse,  Monitor  Chief  Photographer. 

focus 

Significant  people  like  to  talk  to  significant  readers. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  puts  both  in  focus  every  day. 

Our  new  readership  study  shows  how.  Our  salesmen  can  tell  you  why. 

THE 

world  news  in  f®CUS  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

Monitor  offices  in  New  York,  Boston.  Detroit.  Chicago,  Los  Angelas,  San  Francisco.  One  Norway  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 


High  School  Class 
Puts  Out  a  Daily, 
Earns  15%  on  Ads 

Faikbi'kv,  Nebr. 

The  presses  rolled  at  the  Fair- 
bury  Daily  Sews  as  usual  May 
8 — and  there  the  similarity 
ended.  That  day  became  a  day 
of  history  for  the  .senior  jour¬ 
nalism  students  at  F'airbury 
High  School. 

They  assumed  publication  of 
the  entire  issue,  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  photography,  rejiorting, 
editing,  to  .stuffing  the  inserts  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  The  regular 
City  Editor,  Mrs.  Onille  Gun- 
licks,  stayeti  around  to  help  “in 
case  of  a  big  one,”  but  found 
herself  more  tired  of  “doing 
nothing”  than  after  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  work. 


Managing  Edit*)r  Ivan  I). 
O’Daniell  Jr.,  and  Publisher  Ivan 
Sr.,  supen  i.sed  comi)osing  room 
work.  The  .students  had  a  free 
reign  umler  the  watchful  eye  of 
their  instnictor,  Mrs.  Kichard 
Gobel. 

Eleven  students,  seven  with 
four  semesters  of  journalism 
ami  four  with  two,  began  i)lan- 
ning  their  issue  about  two  weeks 
before  the  big  day. 

From  lists  of  regular  and  in- 
freciuent  advertisers,  the  stu¬ 
dents  contacted  merchants  with 
layouts  or  ideas,  and  I'eceived 
such  good  response  for  theii' 
efforts  that  they  had  to  increase 
the  i)aper  from  8  jjages  to  12 
pages. 

Compliments  from  classmates 
and  teachers  back  at  school  were 
received  with  jjride,  and  the  be.st 
news  came  three  days  later  -a 
check  for  a  15  peirent  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  that  advertising! 


When  you're  meeting  publishing  deadlines,  it  makes  sense 
to  use  products  that  are  RESEARCH-QUALITY  manufac¬ 
tured  for  correctness  and  reliability. 

It  makes  even  more  sense  to  get  these  vital  products  fast 
and  easy  from  one  source. 

Sinclair  and  Valentine  has  over  40  close-at-hand  manu¬ 
facturing  branches  — nationwide. 


611  WEST  129th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  V.  10027 


Chief  Source  of  World  News 

Des  Moj  ves 

lowans,  contrary  to  a  recent  national  study,  rely  more 
on  newspapers  than  any  other  medium  for  world  news. 

This  fact  was  determined  from  a  state-wide  Iowa  poll, 
a  recognized  and  continual  polling  service  of  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribuut .  It 
asked  the  same  question  as  that  used  in  the  Roper  study; 
“Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  news  al>out  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  today — from  the  new.spapers  or  ratlio  or 
television  or  magazines  or  talking  to  people  or  where'”’ 

The  Iowa  study  showed  that  newspapers  are  five  per¬ 
centage  points  ahead  of  television  as  a  source  of  world 
news.  The  national  survey  showed  television  to  be  two 
points  ahead  of  newspai)ers.  The  Roper  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  national  Television  Information  Office. 

In  the  Iowa  sur\’ey,  50  percent  name  newspapers  as 
their  top  source  of  world  new's;  45  percent  television;  32 
percent  radio;  3  percent  magazines  and  2  percent  other. 
The  national  sun-ey  reported  television  55  percent;  news- 
l)apers  53  percent;  radio  29  percent;  magazine  6  percent 
and  other  1  percent. 


Collector’s  Item: 
27  Front  Pages 
Of  Great  Events 

Omaha 

The  Omaha  World-Herald 
summe<l  up  68  years  of  report¬ 
ing  with  the  publication  of  a 
30-pago  section  entitled  “Famous 
Front  Pages.” 

The  section  contains  full-size 
reproductions  of  front  pages  re¬ 
porting  the  27  most  significant 
events. 

The  World-Herald  called  on 
its  readers  and  its  staff  members 
in  selecting  the  pages.  A  con¬ 
test  attracted  thousands  of 
readers  to  submit  their  '  oices. 
Then  reader  sentiment  and  dis¬ 
cussions  among  editors  led  to 
the  final  selection. 

The  most  significant  pages: 
first  presidential  nomination  of 
William  Jennings  Brj'an,  1896; 

sinking  of  the  Battleship 
.Maine,  1898 ;  kidnapping  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Cudahy,  1900; 

assassination  of  President 
William  McKinley,  1901 ; 

San  Francisco  earthquake, 
1906; 

sinking  of  the  Titanic,  1912; 

an  Easter  Sunday  tornado 
which  led  to  the  death  of  174 
persons  in  and  around  Omaha, 
1913; 

start  of  World  War  I,  1914; 

sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  1915; 

World  War  I  Armistice,  1918; 

a  mob  lynching  in  Omaha, 
1919; 

Charles  Lindl)ergh’s  non-stop 
flight  over  the  Atlantic,  1927 ; 

stock  market  crash,  1929; 

Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping, 
1932; 

Franklin  D. 


election,  1932; 

a  hotel  fire  in  Omaha,  1933; 

abdication  of  King  Edward 
VIII,  1936; 

Hindenburg  explosion,  1937; 

start  of  World  War  II,  1939; 

Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Ha: 
bor,  1941; 

President  Roosevelt’s  death, 
1945; 

surrender  of  Nazi  German;, 
1945 ; 

end  of  World  War  II,  1945; 

General  MacArthur’s  dismis 
sal  from  command,  1951 ; 

capture  of  murderer  Charles 
Starkweather,  1958; 

John  Glenn’s  orbital  flight, 
1962; 

assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  1963. 

Two  events  concern  former 
World-Herald  editors.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  was  editor  of 
the  newspaper  prior  to  his  nom¬ 
ination.  The  1919  lynching  and 
the  violence  that  accompanied 
it  incensed  Harvey  E.  New- 
branch  to  write  an  editorial  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Bell  &  Howell  Co.  made  prints 
of  each  front  page  from  micro¬ 
film  negatives.  The  World- 
Herald  made  engravings  from 
the  prints  and  full-page  mats 
from  the  engravings. 

• 

‘Tour’  Columns  Win 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

The  “Incidentally”  column 
written  by  Mary  Liz  (Mrs.  John 
D.)  Montgomery,  published  each 
Tuesday  in  the  Junction  City 
Daily  Union,  is  the  winner  of  the 
best  column  award  for  1963 
given  by  the  Kansas  Newspaper¬ 
women.  A  number  of  the  columns 
were  written  while  she  was  tour¬ 
ing  in  Europe  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 


Roosevelt’s  first 
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How  about 
pulling  yourself 


boot  straps? 


Many  a  manufacturer  seeking  a  foothold  in  this  These  high  income  families  spend  $3.4  million  a 

$3.5  billion  market  has  tried  pulling  himself  up  by  week  for  automobiles,  $2.5  million  a  week  for 

his  own  boot  straps.  It’s  slow  work.  apparel  and  over  a  million  dollars  a  day  for  food. 

Others  have  found  a  ready  and  profitable  You’ll  do  well  to  use  these  sales-building 

welcome  for  their  products  among  the  readers  of  newspapers  as  regularly  and  effectively  as  you 
our  10  fast-growing  Westchester-Rockland  dailies.  know  how. 


Westchester  Rockland  Group 

8  Church  Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  GROWING! 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers  REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains  DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrytown 
DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  Vernon  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chester  CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining 

STANDARD-STAR,  New  Rochelle  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck  EVENING  STAR,  Peekskill,  Affiliated 

JOURNAL-NEWS,  Rockland  County 


Two  Winners  Advise 
More  Investigation 


Thorough  training  in  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,  both  in  school 
and  in  work  experience,  and  an 
early  and  abiding  passion  for 
newspaper  work  are  needed  for 
successful  and  satisfying 
achiev’ement  as  reporters. 

That  is  the  belief  and  faith  of 
a  two-man  team  of  reporters 
that  swept  four  awards  from 
three  New  York  groups  of  news¬ 
papermen  this  Spring. 

Legislators  Exp<»sed 

The  men  are  Martin  Steadman 
and  Richard  Madden  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  They  won 
the  James  Wright  Brown  Award 
of  the  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  jour¬ 
nalism  society;  Schaefer  Gold 
T>T)ewriters  for  public  service 
from  the  Newspaper  Reporters 
Association  of  New  York  City; 
the  Page  One  Award  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild  for 
their  series  of  articles  exposing 
the  outside  business  interests 
New  York  State  legislators  have 


Engineering  Design 
hy 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Entineerint  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 


in  conflict  with  their  official 
duties  and  connections. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Madden  won 
the  Byline  Award  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Reporters  Association  for 
spot  news  reporting  for  a  story 
about  brush  fires  sweeping 
Staten  Island.  Mr.  Steadman 
won  a  Byline  Award  in  1960 
and  a  Patrolmen’s  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  Award  in  1962. 

This  was  the  first  and  only 
story  the  two  men  have  teamed 
to  cover.  Mr.  Steadman  wrote 
an  unrelated  story  in  which  he 
discovered  that  New  York  State 
Legislators  could  do  certain 
things  in  their  business  affairs 
that  city  councilmen  of  New 
York  City  cannot  do.  Mr.  Mad¬ 
den,  who  covered  legislative  ses¬ 
sions  in  Albany  for  several 
years,  went  to  Steadman  and 
told  him  he  knew  of  other  in¬ 
stances. 

Tips  Are  Help 

The  two  reporters  went  to 
Murray  Weiss,  then  city  editor 
and  now  managing  editor,  and 
he  told  them  to  go  ahead  and 
investigate.  Their  first  series  of 
six  articles  later  were  expanded 
and  some  of  the  later  ones  were 
most  effective.  One  of  these 
stories  revealed  that  legislators 
and  their  wives  were  guests  of 
bankers  on  a  cruise  ship  and 
that  insurance  executives  were 
taking  legislators  on  junkets  to 
Thousand  Islands.  Much  of  the 
additional  information  came  to 
them  on  tips. 

A  Citizens  Committee  was 
forme<l  and  held  public  hearings 
and  made  tough  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  General 
Assembly  turned  down  those 
recommendations  but  passed  a 
more  moderate  measure  to  pro¬ 
hibit  conflict  of  interest. 

Tlie  reporters  worked  on  the 


Written  with 
competence  . . 

IME 


JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN  AWARDS— Martin  Steadman  (left)  and 
Richard  Madden  (ri9ht)  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  receive  Jane 
Wright  Brown  Awards  from  J.  Wendell  Sether,  president  of  the  Dead- 
line  Club,  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  awards  honor  the  memory  of  the 
late  publisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


stories  from  last  June  until  last 
March.  They  lioth  did  legwork 
and  both  did  WTiting.  They  both 
even  contributed  to  writing  a 
single  lead. 

-Need  New  .Study 

“I  think  journalism  schools 
should  give  a  course  in  investi¬ 
gative  reporting,”  said  Mr. 
Steadman.  “They  should  teach  a 
student  how  to  search  the  titles 
and  records  of  a  piece  of  real 
estate  and  corporation  papers.  I 
find  that  my  own  work  as  an 
investigative  reporter  is  a  good 
job  and  I  have  no  complaints.  I 
work  daytime  Monday  through 
Friday  and  am  off  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  as  those  are  not  very 
good  days  for  investigations.” 

“I  think  newspapers  should 
turn  a  guy  loose  and  let  him 
pick  out  a  subject  and  see  what 
he  can  find,”  chimed  in  Mr. 
.Madden.  “He  should  have  free¬ 
dom  from  routine,  if  the  editor 
thinks  he  might  have  a  story  in 
the  making.” 

The  two  young  multiple-prize- 
winners  were  asked  what  the 
newspaper  industry  should  do 


character  . . . 
.  color. 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


EDITOR  SC  P 


to  attract  promising  young  stu¬ 
dents  into  newspaper  careers. 

“If  a  young  man  is  not 
anxious  to  do  newspaper  work, 
he  would  not  be  a  good  reporter 
anyway  and  there’s  no  use  to 
recruit  him  against  his  will" 
replied  Mr.  Steadman  with  linr. 
conviction. 

Meet  the  M’inners 

Martin  Steadman,  33,  at  the  ' 
ago  of  14  began  working  on  the 
Woodsidc  Herald,  a  weekly,  and 
he  worked  on  his  high  school 
paper  and  majored  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Miami, 
working  on  the  side  for  the 
Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera- 
Times.  He  worked  for  the  Rev 
York  Journal- American  for 
eight  years  and  during  last  1 
year’s  long  newspaper  strike  he 
worked  for  NBC.  After  the 
.strike,  he  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Richard  Madden,  31,  wanted 
to  Ire  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
early  childhood.  There  was  a 
family  interest  since  his  father 
was  in  the  advertising  business 
and  a  brother  was  a  photoen¬ 
graver  on  a  new.spaper.  He  | 
studied  journalism  at  Indiana  ^ 
University  and  on  vacations  was 
a  copy  cutter  on  the  Indianapolh 
(Ind.)  News.  After  finishinr 
school,  he  was  on  the  copydesk 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
then  was  on  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  until  November,  1960. ; 
when  he  went  to  the  Herald 
Tribune.  .| 

• , .  i 

Ludlow  Sales  Chief  | 

Chicago  j 

Philip  Angelini,  an  employe  j 
of  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  • 
for  12  years,  has  been  named  I 
general  sales  manager  in  charge  i, 
of  the  entire  Ludlow  domestic  | 
sales  operation.  I 
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REPfttSfNTEO  NAflONAUT  BV 
SaMyer  Fercuson  Walker  Company 


speaking  of  Wealth 


am!  Wimu’n! 


IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Money  means  buying  power... and  Metro  San  Jose 
(Santa  Clara  County)  has: 

•  The  largest  number  of  personal  income  tax  returns  reporting 
$15,000  or  more  in  Northern  California. 

•  The  highest  average  income  per  return  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  threx*  major  metro  counties. 

•  More  than  20%  of  the  taxable  returns  reporting  $10,000  or 
more — the  top  percentage  among  the  nation's  100  largest 
metropolitan  areas. 

Yes,  the  BIG  BUYing  market  of  Northern  California  is  Metro 
San  Jose  . .  .  and  the  only  way  to  reach  this,  the  nation's  fastest 
^otiing  market  is  through  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News. 


Here  are  the  WINNERS  of  the  '  BIG  BOARD"  Contest 


This  year’s  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  "Big  Board" 
Contest  resulted  in  thousands  of  entries  from  adver¬ 
tising  people  all  over  the  nation.  It  was  a  six  answer 
contest  requiring  a  calculated  guess  as  to  the  average 
adjusted  gross  income  and  the  number  of  adjusted 
gross  incomes  $10,000  and  over  for  1962  in  the  three 
major  metro  counties  in  Northern  California.  Each 
qualified  entry  was  recorded  on  a  data  processing  card 
and  the  ten  prize  winners  selected  by  computer. 

HERE  ARE  THE  CORRECT  FIGURES 


AVLRAGE  ADJUSTED 
1962  GRDSS  INCOME 
RER  ROURN 


NUMBER  ADJUSTED 
1962  GROSS  INCOMES 
$10,000  AND  OVER 


$9,437 

$8,531. 

$8,615 


Metro  San  Jose 
(Santa  Clara  County) 


59,207 

. .  San  Francisco  County . 47,726 

Oakland  (Alameda  County) . 60,933 


S'oMrtrj.-  Stae  of  Catiformio,  l-'rombite  Tex  BoarJ 
Internet  Ketemte  Service 


FIRST  PRIZE:  T.  P.  Ferguson 

Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden.  New  Jersey 

SECOND  PRIZE:  Robert  Rosenheim 

Dancer-Fitzgerald'Sample.  New  York.  New  York 

THIRD  PRIZE:  John  Peddie 

The  Meyercord  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

FOURTH  PRIZE:  James  R.  McManus 

Young  &  Rubicam,  San  Francisco,  California 

FIFTH  PRIZE:  M.  J.  Steitz 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

SIXTH  PRIZE:  A.  Leo  Bowman 

Reinhardt  Advertising,  Inc.,  Oakland,  California 

SEVENTH  PRIZE:  Thomas  P.  Hagan 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Madison  Heights,  Michigan 

EIGHTH  PRIZE:  Lola  Barden 

Pacific  National  Adv.  Agency,  Seattle,  Washington 

NINTH  PRIZE:  Vernon  A.  Stromberg 

Lever  Brothers  Company,  New  York,  New  York 

TENTH  PRIZE:  Robert  J.  McQuade 

Handley  &  Miller,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZES: 

FIRST  PRIZE:  2  shares  each  of  60 
Big  Board  Stocks. 
Market  value:  $6,000  plus 

SECOND  PRIZE:  1  share  each  of  60 
Big  Board  Stocks. 
Market  value:  $3,000  plus 


Third  Prize: 
$1,000  Cash 


Fifth  Prize: 
$500  Cash 


Fourth  Prize: 
$750  Cash 


Sixth  Prize: 
$250  Cash 


Seventh  to  Tenth  Prizes: 
$100  Cash  Each 


Editor  Raps 
Use  of  tv’s 
Vote  Service 

SYRAnSK,  X.  Y. 

A  former  i)r<‘si<lt*iit  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newsjjaper 
Editors  has  cast  a  vigorous  dis¬ 
sent  to  the  recent  marriafre  l)e- 
tween  press  associations  and 
television  netwoi'ks  on  election 
coveraK**. 

And  he  jji’edicts  a  jjossihly 
stormy  honeymoon  with  red 
faces  all  around. 

In  an  editorial  entitled 
“Brushing  Off  An  Old  Racket,” 
Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  HcruUi- 
Joumal,  cliarped  that  tv  em¬ 
phasis  on  computer-analyzed  re¬ 
turns  “is  notliin>r  hut  a  tele¬ 
vision  come-on  intended  to  con¬ 
vince  advertisers  that  one  net¬ 
work  or  the  other  is  more 
appressive  than  its  competition 
and  to  he  preferred  as  an  out¬ 
let.” 

Mr.  Jones  noted  that  in  the 
Maryland  primary  NBC  and 
CBS  were  announcing  victory 
for  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  as 
stand-in  for  President  Johnson, 
over  (jrov.  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama,  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  polls  closed. 

He  declared  the  jiayment  of 
large  sums  for  the  privilege  of 
using  tv  computer  results  on 
election  night  next  November  is 
ridiculous,  for  these  reasons: 

“1.  An  8:30  p.m.  estimated 
and  incomplete  verdict  is  of  little 
value  to  a  morning  newspaper 
except  for  early 
limited  circulation.  A  complete 
return  in  these  days  of  v’oting 
machines  is  available  by  regular 
edition  time — midnight  or  later. 

“2.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  of  selecting  certain  pre¬ 
cincts,  or  election  districts,  or 
even  states  as  the  criterion  of 


how  voters  will  act  on  the  basis 
of  past  elections.  It  is  trust¬ 
worthy  only  when  all  candidates 
are  run-of-the-mill  character  and 
when  neither  has  any  explosive 
capacity. 


depending  on  comjiuters  for 
election  results  is  going  to  show 
up  some  morning  with  a  red  face 
that  will  not  resume  its  normal 
pa.sty  aspect  for  years.” 

And  Mr.  Jones  concluded  with 
a  “Note  to  Business  Office”  to 
notify  wire  services  in  atlvance 


that  the  Herald-Journal  will  not 
l)ay  any  special  assessment  for 
tv  computer  election  service. 
“Tliey  can  liv’e  dangerously  at 
their  own  expense.” 

• 

Westchester  Paper 
Plans  5-Day  Edition 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Mt.  Kisco  Patent  Trader, 
17,513  ABC  circulation  twice- 
weekly,  has  announced  that  pub¬ 
lication  frequency  of  the  Trad¬ 
er’s  Yorktown  edition  will  lie 
increased  to  fiv’e  days  a  week. 

Plans  call  for  expansion  to  a 
Monday  through  Friday  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  late  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Carrier  boy  l  outes  are  be¬ 
ing  e.stablished. 

Ernest  N.  Dickinson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  will  be  in  charge  of 
both  daily  and  semi-weekly  edi¬ 
tions.  Plans  also  call  for  open¬ 
ing  a  Yorktown  office  in  June. 

The  Westchester  and  Putnam 
County  editions  of  Patent 
Trader  will  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  semi-weekly. 

Mr.  Tucker  said  that  York¬ 
town  and  adjacent  Cortlandt 
communities,  once  serv’ed  ade¬ 
quately  by  a  weekly  newspaper, 
have  seen  tremendous  popula¬ 
tion  and  business  growth  in  the 
last  dozen  years. 


Suburbia  ild 
Pitch  Tun  >d 
To  New  Note 

San  Fr  xnsco 

A  revi.sed  ai)proach  in  piling 
suburban  newsi)ai)ers  to  national 
advertisers  has  been  launched 
successfully  here,  according  to 
spokesmen  of  the  Bay  .\rea 
Newspai)er  Group  kno.Mi  as 
“BANG.” 

The  group  is  motivated  i)y  the 
belief  that  the  traditional  na¬ 
tional  selling  approach  is  a  flop, 
declared  Glenn  Ranson,  I'enin- 
sula  X^ewsi)ai)ers  Incoriwirated. 

Suburban  dailies  have  lieen 
trying  to  co])y  the  a))proach  of 
mass  nu'dia  and  have  l)e(  n  suc¬ 
cessful  because  they  aie  not 
mass  media,  he  said.  .\s  a 
result  the  sub-metro])olitan 
pai)ers  have  spent  their  time 
quarreling  over  the  crumbs 
from  the  “mets,”  he  explained. 

Basic  (Jiaracteristics 

The  group’s  members  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  same  in  size,  in  tj’pe 
of  newspaper  and  in  the  market 
each  has  to  sell,  said  Virgil 
Olson,  Hayward  Review.  Column 
depths,  i)olicies  and  other  ^ 
matters  are  different,  he  ad¬ 
mitted.  Yet  the  reception  of  the 
sales  plans  offered  by  five  San 
Francisco  area  papers  has  l)een 
good  and  already  has  resulted 
in  some  contracts,  he  reported. 

Promotion  has  been  developed 
to  counteract  the  view  that  “the 
only  thing  duller  than  a  news¬ 
paper  is  its  methods  of  selling," 
said  Paul  Allman,  Richmond 
Independent. 

The  panel  presentation  was 
made  l)efore  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  The 
BANG  papers  are  the  Palo  .Alto 
Times,  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
the  Burlingame  Advance-Star, 
Concord  Transcript  and  the 
Hayward  and  Richmond  dailies. 

All  are  represented  by  the  Katz 
Agency,  Inc. 

The  group  offers  one  order, 
one  billing  and  discounts  of  22 
percent  or  90  cents  per  line  for 
one  insertion  in  all  member 
papers. 

• 

ATF  Appoints  Glen 

James  W.  Glen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for 
the  General  Printing  Equipment  i 
division  of  American  Type  I 
Founders.  He  will  be  based  at  i 
the  ATF-Chicago  branch  office. 

He  represented  ATF  in  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  be¬ 
tween  1954  and  1961. 
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Bonanza  for  Corn  Products!  An  *\irts 
and  Crafts”  item  appeared  in  Tins 
Wkkk’s  Western  edition  only,  (h  er  6,000 
requests  in  eight  days! 

This  Wr.F.K's  themed  issue  on  “Six  Great  Mo¬ 
ments  in  The  White  House"  has  already  become  a 
collector  s  item.  In  addition  it  achieved  a  Starch 
men  and  women  noting  score  of  87%.  This  stands  as 
the  top  SCO  re  ft  r  any  issue  in  the  history  of  TmsSf! 

Contac,  in  This  Week's  Special  Featuies 
Edition,  featured  a  black  and  white  column 
ad,  part  of  a  continuing  series.  Says  Peter 
Godfrey,  VP  &  Marketing  Director  for  Menley 
and  lames  Laboratories:  "Contac  is  the  num¬ 
ber  one  cold  remedy.  Our  marketing  strategy 
calls  for  the  use  of  This  Week  Magazine  and 
other  print  media,  together  with  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment  in  TV.  This  combination  provides 
Contac  with  the  kind  of  coverage  that  has 
kept  our  sales  growing  at  an  ever-increasing 
ratio." 

Dan  lt<»r|;.Ciiniiiiigliain&^’alsli."‘V<-ry 
^u»<l — is  inlercsliii):.  useful,  cnlerlaiiiiiii' 
and  meaninpfni  reatiing.  I’rnvidrs  some¬ 
thing:  to  look  forward  to." 

Bill  Sorem,  of  Camphell-Mithun:  “/  heartily 
approve  of  your  theming  philosophy." 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  took  a  7IW  black  and  white  pa&e 
in  This  Week  and  other  selected  media. 
The  ad  offered  a  free  booklet.  According 
to  F.  L.  Cooper.  Director  of  Advertising, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
"This  ad  has  drawn  a  greater  response 
than  any  ad  we've  e%’er  published.  The 
box  score  shows  that  This  Week  out- 
pulled  every  other  maftazine." 


Bonanza  for  Toro  Lawn  Carnes!  Item 
appeared  in  This  Week’s  Regional  Edi¬ 
tions  I,  2,  4,  and  o.  Over  20,000  requests 
in  nine  days! 

An  editorial  spread,  “Be  Your  Own  De¬ 
signer,”  featured  a  25-piece  pattern  pack¬ 
age  by  Stella  Sloat.  .\t  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week.  This  Week  had  received  orders  for 
85,000  patterns  making  this  the  second 
highest  pattern  response  in  This  Week’s 
history.  Spencer  Douglas,  General  Manag¬ 
er  of  Reader  Mail,  Inc.,  who  serviced  the 
offer  told  us  the  following:  “We  have  been 
in  business  since  1929  and  we  are  exclusively 
a  pattern  service.  In  my  experience,  this  is 
the  highest  single  response  ever  achieved  by 
any  single  issue  of  any  magazine.” 

Bonanza  for  Ilertz-Rent-.A-Car!  Over 
20,000  requests  for  Travel  Guide  Book  in 
eight  days! 

Bonanza  for  Sinclair!  “Our  Sinclair 
Auto  Tour  Service  has  been  swamped  and 
delighted  by  the  requests  resulting  from 
your  inclusion  of  our  World’s  Fair  map  in 
your  column.  No  other  mention  of  Tour 
Service  material  any  place  or  any  time  has 
brought  them  this  response.  More  than 
40,000  people  have  written  in.  “Bonanza 
U.S.A.”  should  do  a  lot  to  help  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  through  the  print¬ 
ing  and  mailing  business.” 

Bonanza  for  Sun  Life  .Assurance 
Company!  Offered  free  educational 
booklets.  20.000  responses,  in  two  weeks 
time.  Expectation:  .W.OOO. 

Max  Tendrich,  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc. 
“Once  you  start  reading  from  the  front,  the 
issue  is  difficult  to  put  down.” 


if  On  April  19th,  This  Week  Magazine  unveiled  its 
new  multi-magazine"  program.  Basically,  the  concept 
involves  the  publication  of  five  magazines  themed  to  five 
general,  all-family  subjects,  each  appearing  in  rotation— 
52  weeks  a  year.  The  results  are  beginning  to  come  in  on 
this  new  "themed"  issue  program.  Here  is  a  capsule  look 
at  the  response. 

if  In  This  Week’s  first  special  Story  issue.  The 
Rexall  Drug  Company  carried  a  two-for-the-price-of- 
one  sale.  Murray  Greer,  Director  of  Advertising,  Rexall 
told  us  the  following:  "The  results  of  our  One-Cent 
Sale  prove  the  point.  One-Cent  sales  have  grown 
150 'j  in  the  ten  years  since  we  started  using  This 
Week  Magazine." 

if  BON.ANZ.A  U.S.A.!  .1  new  themed  is¬ 
sue  feature  is  a  weekly  compilation  of 
free  offers  screened  for  our  readers.  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company's  free 
College  Guide  Book  was  mentioned  in 
the  .ipril  26th  issue.  “Over  10,000  re¬ 
quests  in  first  six  days  . . .  had  to  put  the 
booklet  back  to  press.” 

if  Mrs.  J.  H.  R.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  “Your 
April  26th  issue  was  exceptional.  I’ve  gone 
through  it  a  half  dozen  times  since  Sunday 
and  I  still  enjoy  it.  Like  most  of  us,  I  neglect 
an  acknowledgement  such  as  this,  but  in  this 
case  I  felt  that  I  had  to  write  immediately.” 

if  Bonanza  for  Shell!  25,000  letters  for 
an  Illustrated  Guide,  “Let's  Collect 
Rocks”  in  first  week! 

if  This  Week’s  Glove-Compartment  Auto 
Book  was  offered  in  This  TVeek’s  Special 
Recreation  Edition.  Results:  in  two  weeks' 
time,  1,0,000  copies  sold  (ff,  $1,00  per  copy 
and  requests  are  coming  in  at  the  rale  of  a 
thousand  a  day. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  SELLING  STARTS  ON  SUN  DA  Y  IN  THE  PAGES  OF 


This  Week 


HEADS  UP — Blue  pencil  poised,  Carl  Riblel  Jr.  of  Tucson,  a  veteran 
newsman,  conducts  a  "class"  for  rim  men  at  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Dally 
News  and  Globe-Times.  The  copyreaders  are  (from  the  top)  Jerry 
Waggoner,  Jim  Sims,  Amon  McKay,  Gene  Fiske,  Max  Van  Derveer  and 
Ray  Parr.  The  course  in  copy  editing  and  headline  writing,  arranged 
by  Managing  Editor  Don  Boyett,  ran  seven  days. 


Midwest’s 
Newsprint 
Need  Grows 

Chicago 

Daily  newspaix'rs  will  .share 
in  a  substantial  Midwest  eco- 
noniie  jirowth  durinir  the  next 
several  years  and  will  need 
more  jiaper  to  serve  their 
readers  and  arlverti.sers  in 
than  they  us<*d  in  I’.Xi",  says  a 
forecast  issued  hy  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wi.sconsin  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

Titlerl  “Midwest  Xewsjraiier 
Growth  and  Xewsiirint  Con- 
sumi)tion  —  Projected  ThrouKli 
l!170,’’  the  rejyort  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell,  actinyr  dirc'ctor 
of  the  university’s  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  and  Service. 
It  is  the  fifth  in  a  .series  of 
studies  hejTun  in  IDofi  to  report 
and  predict  consumption  of 
newsprint  in  a  12-state  Midwest 
area. 

“Midwest  newsprint  demand 
.should  exjiand  suh.stantially  in 
the  remainder  of  the  current 
<lecade,’’  Dr.  Udell  .says.  “.An¬ 
alysis  of  the  factors  behind  de¬ 
mand  indicates  that  consumiition 
should  advance  ttver  'i  jiercent 
per  year  durinjr  11X54  and  IDGo. 


“Looking  toward  1970,  the  in¬ 
creased  automation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  industry  will  increase 
our  nation’s  ability  to  produce 
fa.ster  than  its  ability  to  sell  and 
consume.  As  a  consequence,  mar¬ 
keting  and  adv’ertising  will  grow 
in  imjyortance,  and  advertising 
expenditures  should  expand  ac¬ 
cordingly.  As  newspapers  share 
in  the  increased  advertising, 
newsiirint  consumption  will  in¬ 
crease.” 

Circulation  of  Midwe.st  news¬ 
papers  .should  also  expand  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  1961-1970 
period,  the  report  indicates. 

.At  jiresent  the  average  Mid¬ 
west  household  purchases  1.09 
daily  and  .8.‘5  Sunday  new.s- 
papers. 

Dr.  Udell  forecasts  that  the 
area  will  use  2, 5:11), 000  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1970  as  compared 
with  2,170,000  tons  in  19611.  The 
12  states  are  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 

• 

Jones  Buys  Weekly 

J()UN.soN  City,  Tenn. 

Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher  of 
the  Johntion  City  Press  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Lehonon  Deinoenit  from  Mrs. 
.A.  .A.  .Adams  Jr.,  .Alfred  Adams, 
Howard  Kirkby  and  J.  Bill 
Frame. 


News  Desk  Seminar 
Group  at  Columbia 

Representatives  of  29  news- 
paiiers  and  two  wire  services 
participatinl  in  a  two -week 
Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors 
and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  which 
started  May  18  at  the  .American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Members  of  the  seminar: 

Jacob  S.  Badiner,  \cw  York 
Times. 

Jerry  Bellune,  The  State,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Bob  Brimm,  Dayton  Daily 
\eies. 

Ferd  L.  Butler,  Denver  Post. 

John  I.  Carper,  Roanoke 
Times. 

Fred  L.  Coger,  Philadelphia 
Kveniny  Bulletin. 

David  J.  Cross,  Winnipeg 
T  rihune. 

Joseph  W.  Dunn  Jr.,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

James  LeRoy  Fowler,  Wind- 
,sor  Star. 

George  R.  Greiff,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Roliert  J.  Haiman,  St.  Peters- 
hurg  Times. 

Raymond  F.  Harvison,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Vernon  L.  Havener,  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland. 

Arthur  E.  Jenkins,  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Merle  -A.  Jones,  The  Evening 
Press,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  K.  King,  Neivark 
News. 


E.  N.  Le  Capelain,  London 
Eveh'ing  Free  Press. 

Omar  Mardan,  R  i  e  h  mond 
T  i  m  es-Dispa  teh. 

David  J.  Oe.streicher,  United 
Press  International. 

Eugene  J.  Oyler,  The  News 
and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Peter  E.  Potter,  Ann  Arbor 
.Veu's. 

William  B.  Rollins,  Middle- 
town  Times  Herald-Record. 

Harry  M.  Rosenfeld,  .Yen' 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

F.  C.  Sayipington,  IFausau 
Daily  Reeord-Herald. 

David  R.  Seltzer,  Waterloo 
I  tally  Courier. 

Alvan  E.  Sievers,  Amsterdam 
Evetoing  Recorder. 

Joe  Siieak,  Tulsa  Daily  World. 

Harlan  Newton  Stanger,  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Gazette. 

Tony  Tselentis,  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen. 

Bob  Vance,  Daytona  Beach 
Evening  News. 

Reginald  McKean  Wamboldt, 
Montreal  Star. 

• 

Fi^lit  Haiulbill  Law 

La  Habra,  Calif,  j 

Publishers  of  the  weekly  La  | 
Habra  Review  have  filed  suit  in  | 
Orange  County  Superior  Court 
to  invalidate  a  handbill  ordin-  ) 
ance,  which  they  claim  is  a  vio-  i 
lation  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press.  The  ordinance 
adopted  in  1957  prohibits  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  controlled  circu-  | 
lation  newspaper.  1 
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Color  King  solos  sot  industry  rocord- 
340  perfecting  units  sold  in  less  than  3  years 


free  weh  offset  training  at  Fairchild’s 
Technical  Center,  and  you  have  truly 
outstanding  customer  service  offered  by 
no  other  manufacturer  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

Price?  You  pay  no  more  for  Color 
King  with  all  its  extra  features.  Start 
with  just  the  equipment  you  need,  add 
perfecting  units  as  your  business 
expands.  To  learn  all  about  Color  King 
capabilities,  mail  this  coupon  today. 


What’s  behind  this  industry-wide  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  new  press?  Fairchild's  fresh 
approach  to  web  offset.  In  the  Color 
King,  Fairchild  has  combined  advanced 
design  features  that  have  practically 
revolutionized  the  industry.  Features 
like:  true  rolling  hearers  for  perfect 
image  reproduction;  automatic  pneu¬ 
matic  controls  to  simplify  operation;  a 
heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder  for  book 
signature  accuracy.  Add  to  that  tuition- 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK19 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


□  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new 
Color  King  press. 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  repre¬ 
sentative  call. 


A  DIVISION  or  FAIRCHIID  CAMiRA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OfFICtS  tASTCHESTER.  N  Y  •  EOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  (CANADA,  LTD.  TORONTO.  ONT. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation.  Kansas  City  Missouri 
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New  Presses 
Needed  to 
Stop  Losses 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

In  a  sprawlinp  concrete-block 
buildinp  rushed  to  completion  on 
the  western  outskirts  of  the  Las 
Vegas  business  district,  press 
erectors  are  working  around  tbe 
clock  to  get  the  first  unit  rolling 
on  what  eventually  will  be  five 
units  of  a  Scott  Super  70,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  west  of 
Detroit. 

There  is  no  secret  tliat  the  Lnn 
Vegas  Sun  is  losing  from  $80,- 
000  to  $40,000  a  month  since  a 
fire  wiped  out  the  downtown 
plant  last  Nov.  20.  After  some 
frantic  weeks  on  temi)orary 
printing  facilities  in  Las  Vegas, 
Indio,  Calif.,  and  finally  at  the 
Southwest  Wave  Publications  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  reliable  schedule 
has  been  worked  out.  Pages  are 
matted  in  Las  Vegas,  flown  to 
Los  Angeles,  combined  with  five 
late  news  pages  prepared  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  then  the  papers 
are  flown  back  by  chartered 
cargo  plane,  in  time  for  break¬ 
fast-time  delivery  seven  morn¬ 
ings  a  week. 

Collect  runs  will  be  made  on 
the  first  eight-page  unit  and  16 
page  sections  stuffed  until  the 
second  and  third  units  are  com¬ 
pleted  in  August,  and  finally  all 
five,  for  an  80-page  capacity. 
There  will  be  conveyors  off  both 
sides,  full  color  and  an  end  to 
makeshift  operations. 

Publisher  H.  M.  (Hank) 
Greenspun,  Executive  Editor 
Bryn  Armstrong,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Noel  Greenwood  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Production  Manager  Bob 
Campbell  were  among  the  many 
who  kept  the  Sun  going.  With 
the  advertising  department  suf¬ 
fering  a  complete  loss  of  mats. 


1 


THE  RISING  SUN — Workmen  swing  the  first  unit  of  a  Scott  Super  70 
press  into  position  in  the  new  home  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun, 
erected  after  fire  destroyed  the  old  plant. 


proofs,  files  and  cuts,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  went  into  cold  tyjre,  hot  type, 
proofs  and  ingenuity.  The  cold 
type  proved  so  effective  it  is 
l)eing  retained  in  the  new  jrlant, 
with  hot  type  for  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  Intertyjre  rushed  in 
new  etpiipment  after  the  fire, 
including  two  photosetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

Press  veteran  Otto  Martin  is 
supervising  the  press  erection, 
after  completing  a  major  instal¬ 
lation  at  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian.  Herman  Weier  is 
putting  the  press  together. 

The  Las  Vegas-Los  Angeles 
operation  has  produced  many 
hectic  moments.  They  included 
having  the  chartered  truck  col¬ 
lapse  in  a  freeway  underpass 
enroute  from  the  Wave  press¬ 
room  to  Los  Angeles  Inter¬ 
national  Airport;  delayed  take¬ 
offs  because  of  fog;  only  twice 
getting  the  papers  to  Las  Vegas 
after  carrier  boys  had  gone  to 
school;  two  additional  fires  in 
the  old  plant,  one  by  boys  play¬ 
ing  w'ith  railroad  flares  which 
destroyed  library  files  saved 
from  the  original  fire;  a  bomb 
scare  delay  at  the  airport;  and 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  aATK  Tim  OP  PBBSSMKN— NO  COSTLT 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BK  I7SED  ON  NBW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  SASILT  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

i  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Inc. 


IM  lu  tell  you  Un  muiy  other  fcatereol 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

5000  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK.  MD.  554-7577 
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shoe-horning  the  entire  staff  of 
200  into  a  modest  two-story 
building. 

Cal-Trans  has  to  use  a  second 
charter  ])lane  for  the  big  papers 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings.  Stop-watch  timing  has 
speeded  up  the  plane  loading 
and  other  operations,  but  early 
deadlines  still  play  hav’oc  with 
night  baseball  and  late  news. 

Mr.  Campbell  reported  that 
advertising  linage  is  steadily 
coming  back  and  the  paper  is 
getting  up  to  60  and  76  pages 
on  peak  days. 

The  14-year-old  Sun  has  had 
an  uphill  struggle  against  the 
.'i.'i-year-old  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  which  also  has  Ixiomed 
with  the  growth  in  Las  Vegas 
and  prints  three  editions  daily 
on  a  96-page  press.  The  Review- 
Journal  prints  from  24  pages  to 
an  average  of  130  on  Sundays, 
with  40,000  circulation  in  the 
afternoon  field. 


Civil  War  Feature 
Receives  Citation 

Dubuque,  la. 

Dick  Martin,  30,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Hcrakl,  has  received  an  award 
from  the  U.  S.  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  .series  of  articles  printetl 
by  his  newspaper. 

The  series,  “Pen,  Powder  and 
Sketchbook,”  covered  six  full 
pages  in  five  weekly  install¬ 
ments  and  dealt  with  the  Civil 
War  as  reported  by  two  Dubuque 
newspapermen.  Extensive  use 
was  made  of  battle  sketches  by 
Alexander  Simplot,  a  special 
artist  for  Harper's  Weekly,  and 
news  dispatches  by  Franc  B. 
Wilkie.  Wilkie,  city  editor  of 
the  Dubuque  Herald  in  1861, 
later  became  chief  western  war 
correspondent  for  the  Xew  York 
T  hues. 

EDITOR  Sc  P 


Paper  Expert  Joins 
Engineering  Finn 

Paul  Hsi  has  joined  t' e  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  L  kwood 
Greene  Engineers  Im  New 
York,  as  a  project  engir  er,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announct'i  lent  by 
J.  Robert  Potter,  presi  lent  of 
this  engineering  and  urchitec- 
tural  firm. 

Mr.  Hsi,  who  has  a  lasters 
degree  in  chemical  and  jialpand 
paper  engineering  from  tae  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  was,  ior  the 
past  four  years,  a  project  and 
jirocess  engnieer  with  Stadler 
H  u  r  t  e  r  International  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

Previous  positions  held  by  Mr. 
Hsi  include  those  of  Piincipal 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Engineer 
for  Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  New 
York;  design  engineer  with  Rod¬ 
erick  O’Donoghue  &  Co.,  New 
York;  and  maintenance  enifi- 
neer  with  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
Deferiet,  New  York. 

• 

Belsey  Is  Jainpol^s 
Nal’l  Sales  Manager 

Jampol  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  material  handlinj; 
equipment  for  the  newspaper 
and  printing  industries,  has  an¬ 
nounced  personnel  changes  in  its 
sales  engineering  organization. 

John  Belsey,  formerly  Jam- 
jrol’s  Southern  Sales  Repre- 
•sentative,  has  l)een  appointed  to 
the  position  of  national  sales 
manager.  A  native  of  Texas, 
Belsey  will  now  Ire  located  at 
the  Ann’s  manufacturing  plant 
and  general  offices  in  New  York. 

Dave  Ahem,  who  formerly 
represented  a  competitive  firm 
in  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  will  assume  the  terri¬ 
tory  previously  cover  ed  by  Mr. 
Belsey.  He  will  be  located  at 
-Atlanta. 

Paraile  Hoiioreil 

The  National  Foundation  for 
Highway  Safety  Inc.  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parade  Magazine  its 
Bronze  Plaque  “for  outstanding 
service  in  the  cause  of  highway 
safety.”  An  original  reportorial 
story  by  Sid  Ross,  “Caught  by 
the  Camera:  Drunken  Drivers,” 
w'as  the  Parade  entry  that  won 
the  judges’  nod.  It  ajrpeared  on 
Dec.  15,  1963. 

Full  Professor 

Iowa  City 

Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Media  Service, 
in  the  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  professor 
from  the  rank  of  associate  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  action  was  taken 
by  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 
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United  States  Sales  and  Service  Agents 

115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  L  I.,  N.  Y 


ATF  Introduces 
‘G  inputer  Slave’ 
Photo  Setter 

Ai:  tMicaii  Type  Fouiulers  has 
Jevc  ped  a  text  I’hoto  Type- 
sett(  I'oi'  hi>j:h-si)ee(l  oi)eration 
frotii  iiim|)Uter-)?eneiate<l  tapes. 
r)i*si'„iiate<l  the  Model  CS — for 
Computer  Slave — the  new  unit 
(vill  photoset  up  to  12  news- 
papci'  lines  a  minute  from  tapes 
liiopaied  in  any  suitably  pro- 
jrrdinmed  computer — a  speed  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  20' < 
over  the  fastest  previous  ATF' 
model. 

The  new  unit  consists  of  a 
photo  piint-out  component  only. 
.\s  tape  KPttt'ititioit  is  a  com¬ 
puter  function,  the  usual  tape- 
cutting  keyboard  component  is 
not  re(|uired. 

Under  tape  control,  the  CS 
photo  unit  automatically  .selects 
characti'is  from  a  2-ounce  2-font 
type  disc,  and  inserts  prede¬ 
termined  increments  of  inter¬ 
word  (and,  if  necessary,  inter¬ 
letter)  spaces  for  accurate  justi¬ 
fication  :md  uniform  spacinR. 
.^ccordiiiR  to  .ATF,  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  s))acinR  possible  with 
the  new  unit  will  a|)|)roach  op- 
'  limum  standards  becau.se  mod- 
I  cm  comiditers  can  precisely  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  of  space  to 
l)e  distributed  over  a  Riven 
measure  and  the  .ATF  unit  is 
capable  of  insertiriR  fixed  spaces 
in  increments  as  small  as  1/18- 
em. 


ISetv  Press  Follotvs 
Photoeomp  Bnildiug 

Santa  Monica,  (’alif. 

Two  of  five  Goss  press  units 
are  l)einR  dismantled  at  the 
Stnitd  Monica  Eccnitifi  Outlook 
to  make  way  for  the  first  four 
of  eiRht  new  Hoe  units. 

The  paper  has  had  a  maxi¬ 
mum  size  of  40  paRes  from  the 
five  units.  The  new  units  will 
double  the  press  speed  to  55,000 
papers  an  hour.  Completion  is 
.set  for  Noveml>er. 

The  $50(),000  press  installa¬ 
tion  is  the  laiRest  siiiRle  tHpiip- 
ment  improvement  of  the  Out¬ 
look  since  election  of  the  exist- 
iiiR  buildiiiR  in  1054.  Last  year, 
a  complete  new  enRiaviiiR  and 
Linofilm  plant  was  installed  in 
an  adjoiniiiR  buildiiiR. 


Prod iirt ion  .Muiiu^er 

.\iiil  .4i(les  NuiikmI 

(ji’iNCY,  .Mass. 

Three  Patriot  Lctl<icr  execu¬ 
tive  appointments  have  lieen 
announced  by  Richard  I).  Allen, 
Reneral  maiuiRer. 

Roliert  Howes  has  lieen  jiro- 
moted  to  production  manaRcr 
with  lesponsibility  for  the  com- 
posiiiR  room,  new  processes,  en- 
RraviiiR,  and  press-stert'o  de¬ 
partments,  and  for  the  operation 
of  the  Patriot-LedRer’s  plant  in 
South  Quincy. 

.Mr.  Bowes,  a  Boston  native, 
has  been  assistant  iiroduction 
manaRer  since  1061.  He  became 
foreman  of  the  ))ress  rwim  in 
AuRUSt,  1060  and  had  been  with 
the  Patriot  LedRer  since  1055. 

Donald  Simpson  has  lieen 
named  assistant  jiroduction  man¬ 


aRer  and  will  retain  his  jiosition 
as  composiiiR  room  foreman.  He 
has  been  with  the  Patriot  LedRer 
since  1047. 

.Albert  Bissonnette  has  been 
ajipointed  press  foreman  with 
responsibility  for  press-stereo¬ 
warehouse  operations.  He 
worked  for  16  years  at  the 
Claremont  (N.  H.)  Dailn  Ea(/lc 
and  later  was  as.sociated  with 
Roto-Graphics.  He  joined  the 
Patriot  LedRer  in  1061. 

• 

Quirk  J<uii!s  Flint 

The  Flint  Ink  Corii.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Larry  Quirk  as  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  He  lieRan  his  career  as 
an  ink  formulator  in  October 
1080.  He  will  cover  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  area. 


Time.s  New  Roman,  a  well-e.siablished  basic  typeface,  is  now  available  on  the  Ludlow.  Produced 

for  THE  TIMES  of  London  under  the  supervision  of  Stanley  Morison,  Times  New  Roman  is 
excellent  for  newspapers,  publications  and  advertising  display.  Send  for  free  specimen  showing  6  to  72  pt. 


LUDLOW 

TIMES  NEW  ROMAN 
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12  Point 


For  compatibility  with  exist¬ 
ing  tape-operated  tyjiesettinR 
(‘(|uipment  and  controls,  the 
model  CS  has  been  designed  to 
operate  from  6-channel  tapes. 
Primarily  intended  for  new’s- 
paper  and  book  work,  it  has  a 
maximum  line  measure  of  21 '4 
picas,  and  will  acceiit  jihoto- 
liaper  or  film  rolls  2*4,  and 
wide. 

Type  size  range  is  5  to  14 
points.  Type  disc  cayiacity  is  172 
characters,  usually  in  a  2-font 
arrangement  of  text  face  and 
companion  bold  or  italic. 
Changeable  width  control  boards 
permit  composition  of  a  selected 
range  of  text  styles  with  identi¬ 
cal  unit  values  in  both  the  text 
and  the  companion  fonts. 

• 

Laparity 

Ventura,  Calif. 

Addition  of  a  12-ton  jiress 
unit  has  added  Ki  pages  to  the 
printing  cajiacity  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  Star-PrenH,  doubling  its 
|color  printing  capacity'.  The 

Kth  unit  increased  the  maxi- 
ttum  number  of  jiages  from  80 
^  96  on  the  Goss  rotary  jiress. 
rred  Ci-ow'dis  is  jiress  foreman. 
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ITU  Keybimrd 

(Cinetimted  from  pa;)”  17) 


operation.  In  addition,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  double  our  present  pro¬ 
duction  within  six  months. 

“In  the  near  future,  to  make 
the  IBM  equipment  even  more 
valuable,  we  expect  to  expand 
the  basic  1620  system  to  include 
a  1906  buffer  unit  and  disk 
packs  which  will  enable  us  to 
do  our  classified  and  tabular 
work,  such  as  racinj?  charts.” 

The  ffoal  is  for  98  percent  of 
all  news  and  cla.ssified  composi¬ 
tion  to  be  set  by  computer. 

'Tom-Tape'  .Method 

The  Herald  -  Examiner  cur¬ 
rently  uses  the  “torn  tape” 
method,  which  is  a  method  of 
physically  handling  the  tape 
from  the  punching  unit  and 
feeding  it  through  the  readers 
into  the  processing  unit. 

It  is  important  that  at  lea.st 
two  readers  and  two  punchers 
be  available  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  e<iuipment  so  that 
if,  for  any  reason,  one  of  the 
punch  or  reading  units  should 
fail,  continued  production  would 
be  insured. 

“We  are  very  satisfied  with 
our  IBM  automatic  typesetting 
operation  and  have  had  minimal 
downtime.  Any  problems  we 
have  encountered  during  this 
period  have  been  limite<l  to  the 
mechanical  reader,”  the  report 
addeil. 

“Because  of  our  approach  of 
using  Fairchild  tape  punchers 
superimposed  with  the  Brewer 
keyboards,  the  ITU  and  our 
printers  have  shown  splendid 
cooperation  in  making  the  com¬ 
puter  system  work  as  effective¬ 
ly  as  possible  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time. 

“Much  thought  and  extensive 
investigation  of  different  com¬ 
puters  went  into  our  decision  to 
install  the  IBM  1620. 


where 
News-Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 


For  details  contact: 
Story,  Brookt  A  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


“As  projected,  this  system 
would  lend  itself  to  multiple 
readers  and  punchers  —  one  at 
each  punching  position.  This 
would  eliminate  the  ‘torn  tape’ 
method  presently  being  used 
and  result  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  The  system  can  be  pur¬ 
chaser!  starting  as  a  basic  unit 
and  expanded  into  these  areas 
as  production  requirements 
grow. 

“The  addition  of  buffering 
equipment  would  immediately 
triple  the  present  4,()00-lines- 
per-hour  capacity.  The  addition 
of  basic  disk  packs  would  in¬ 
crease  memory  for  additional 
application  areas. 

“Upon  investigation,  the  hy¬ 
phenation  program  .seemed  to 
be  superior  to  anything  else 
available.” 

• 

Fairchild  Service 

The  appointment  of  Neal 
Eaton  as  sales-production  engi¬ 
neer  serving  Fairchild  Color 
King  and  News  King  customers 
in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  announced  by  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation.  Gala- 
urd  J.  Westerhoff  will  replace 
him  as  sales  engineer  serving 
Fairchild’s  Scan-A-Graver,  TTS, 
Dycril  and  Morisawa  customers 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  parts 
of  Iowa. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  2?0  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Pe,«chtree  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jjickson 
NEW  YORK,  111  John 


READY — Tape  and  copy  are  as¬ 
sembled  and  tape  is  held  for  feed¬ 
ing  into  automatic  linecasting 
machines. 


Small  2- Way  Radio 
Haiii  Wifle  Range 

A  new  concept  in  two-way 
radio  —  a  “Porta-Mobil”  VHF- 
FM  unit  —  is  now  available 
to  broadcasting  and  television 
stations,  new.spapers  and  film 
producers,  from  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Communication  Products 
Department,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

It  triples  as  a  plug-in  mobile 
radio  in  a  car,  as  an  office  base 
station,  and  as  an  expanded- 
range  portable  with  the  highest 
radio  power  output  ever  packed 
in  a  self-powered  hand-carried 
design. 

It  can  talk  portable  to  car, 
vehicle  to  man  on  foot,  office 
to  vehicle,  car  to  office,  car  to 
car,  or  office  to  portable. 

Tubes 

The  new  equipment  has  up 
to  18  watts  of  transmit  power 
in  low  band  frequencies  (25- 
.'>0  me.)  and  up  to  10  watts  in 
high  band  (132-174  me.).  G-E 
engineers  .say  this  output, 
achieved  in  a  tubeless  13-pound 
unit,  is  twice  the  power  previ¬ 
ously  available  in  any  band- 
carried  radio. 

Engineered  with  all  solid  state 
circuits  —  no  tubes  —  it  uses 
silicon  transistors  in  all  trans¬ 
mitter  and  receiver  circuits  and 
also  employs  other  advanced 
semiconductor  components  to  in¬ 
crease  reliability  and  operating 
performance. 

Tbe  Porta-Mobil  is  11  inches 
by  3%  inches  by  9%  inches,  or 
half  the  size  of  the  highest 
power  hand-carried  unit  previ¬ 
ously  available. 

As  a  mobile  radio  in  a  car, 
it  is  plugged  into  the  cigarette 
lighter  and  linked  to  a  fixed 
antenna  to  give  an  additional 
boost  to  communications  cover¬ 
age.  As  a  temporary  base  sta¬ 
tion  in  an  office,  it  plugs  into  a 
117  volt  AC  electrical  outlet. 


2  California 
Dailies  Order 
5-Unit  Presses 

The  .Sum /^n/Vu7  (Calif.)  /tide- 
prtuUnt-Journal  has  i)laced  an 
order  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.  for 
a  Colormatic  newspaper  press, 
consisting  of  five  units,  one  color 
cylinder,  one  half-deck  unit 
mounted  color  couple,  one  double 
former  double  delivery  2:1 
folder,  5  fully-automatic  reel, 
tension  and  paster  mechanisms, 
and  auxiliary  equipment. 

The  Independent-Journal  is  an 
evening  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  36,(100.  The  press  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  addition  to  l>e  built 
to  the  existing  building. 

Tbe  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat  also  has  ordered 
a  five-unit  Colomiatic  press  from 
Hoe,  it  was  announced  by  Ray¬ 
mond  R.  Dittrich,  .sales  manager. 

The  order  includes  two  color 
cylinders,  one  color  couple,  one 
double  former  single  delivery 
3:2  folder,  and  five  fully  auto¬ 
matic  reel,  tension  and  paster 
mechanisms. 

The  Press- Democrat  is  an  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  jiaper,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1853.  Its  circulation 
is  over  39,000. 

The  press  will  lie  houserl  in  an 
extension  to  be  built  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant. 

• 

Mechanical  Session 
Features  30  Booths 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  fourth  annual  Mid-Amer¬ 
ica  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  Sept.  18-20  will  feature 
50  display  booths,  taking  over  a 
floor  of  the  Continental  Hotel 
here. 

One  of  the  features  will  be  a 
Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 
press,  installed  by  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corp.,  which 
will  produce  a  convention  news¬ 
paper  and  other  publications. 

There  also  will  be  photo¬ 
mechanical  equipment  and  letter- 
press  equipment  operating. 
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PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING 
. . .  SO,  WE  CAN’T  KEEP 
THIS  A  SECRET 
ANY  LONGERI 


M 


ANOTHER  WOOD  FIRST!  Now, 
the  Scott  Super  Sixty  Press  Unit. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  here’s  a  redesigned  and 
modernized  unit  specifically  built  to  produce  up  to  60,000  IPH. 
This  new  press  provides  every  facility  for  spot  and  multi-color 
printing  at  any  speed  called  for  by  your  production  requirements. 
Many  essential  features  of  our  Super  Seventy  model  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  all-new  press.  So,  if  you  are  interested  in 
producing  a  better  looking  newspaper  at  any  speed  desired 
up  to  1000  papers  per  minute,  this  press  is  for  you!- 


Make  an  appointment  to  have  our  representative  call  on  you 
for  a  full  discussion  on  Wood-Scott  products. 


cott  I  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


Staff  Shovels 
Start  Work  on 
New  Building 

Longmont,  Colo. 

Construction  is  underway  on 
a  new  puhlishiii};  plant  and  of¬ 
fices  of  the  IhiiUi  Tlmea-CaU 
with  occupancy  scheduled  for 
this  fall. 

Ed  Lehman,  edittu-  and  i)ub- 
lisher,  and  all  members  of  the 
staff  brought  their  own  shovels 
and  i)articii)ated  in  the  com¬ 
munity  groundbreaking  at  the 
down-town  site  of  the  new 
plant.  The  77-year  old  news¬ 
paper’s  present  plant  will  be 
occupied  by  its  commercial 
printing  denartment. 

The  11,100  square  ft)ot  build¬ 
ing  will  l)e  two  stories  with 
the  ground  floor  occupied  by  the 
mechanical  department  and  cir¬ 
culation  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  departments.  The  second 
floor  will  include  the  news  room, 
advertising  dei)artment,  account¬ 
ing  department  and  newspaper 
libra  ly. 

Pre.stressed  concrete  twin-T 
flooring  will  give  the  second 
floor  a  live  h)ad  cajiacity  of 
150  poun<ls  per  square  foot.  The 
second  floor  will  contain  5  copy 
di'ops  for  ra))id  movement  of 
materials  to  the  ground  floor 
mechanical  area. 

The  e.xterior  of  the  building 
will  be  constructed  of  ml  brick 
and  metal  panels  with  aluminum 
sash  used  throughout.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  adjoined  by  a  4,500 
stjuare  foot  blacktopped  park¬ 
ing  area.  .\  removable  prefabri¬ 
cated  metal  panel  wall  on  the 
parking  lot  side  of  the  building 
will  permit  future  e.vnansion. 

A  l()-page  tubular  rotary 
press  will  lie  installed  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  new  building  will  be  fully 
air  conditioned  and  all  working 
areas  will  have  100-foot  candles 
of  illumination  at  de.sk  level. 

The  architects  are  Richard  W. 


EXPANSION  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.j  News  building  to  accom¬ 
modate  mechanical  departments 
is  under  way. 


NEW  HOME  for  the  Longmont 
(Colo.)  Daily  Times-Cal!  is  shown 
in  architect's  sketch. 

Headstrom  and  Henry  C.  Toll 
of  Denver.  The  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  is  Robert  Wentworth  of 
Oklahoma  City.  The  J. 
Hyder  Construction  Co.,  of  Den¬ 
ver  is  the  general  contractor. 

• 

Blude  for  Stripping 

.Jasper,  Ind. 
Noi'th  American  Prorlucts 
Corporation  announces  a 
graphic  arts  carbide-tipperl  .saw- 
bhule  designed  esjjecially  for  the 
hot  metal  ))a.ste-up  system. 
North  .\merican  says  that  the 
blade  accurately  .strijis  tyi)e  to 
.152"  or  .0(i5"  high.  It  aligns 
with  the  Hammond  ThinType 
Glider  machine  and  other  slug 
stripper  machine  batter  plates 
with  either  jiower  feed  or  hand 
feed.  -According  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  blade’s  tooth  form 
completely  eliminates  the  iirob- 
lem  of  a  “liji”  left  on  the  end  of 
the  slug  liy  failure  to  complete 
the  cut-off. 

• 

Reporter's  Luwsiiit 
Matie  L  iiiieeessary 

Haktf(iki).  Conn. 
.4  judgment  dismissing  a 
Connecticut  Congressional  redis¬ 
tricting  suit  has  been  filed  with 
the  U.S.  District  Court’s  clerk. 

Counsel  for  Jack  D.  Zaiman, 
Hartford  Couraut  ji  o  1  i  t  i  c  a  1 
,..riter,  had  moved  jireviously  for 
dismis.sal  of  the  action  ( E&P, 
-April  18)  because  the  State 
Legislature  had  carried  out  re¬ 
districting  at  its  recent  special 
session. 


Fourth  Expansion 
Project  Since  1950 
For  Florida  Paper 

Fort  LAUDEtDAi.E,  Fla. 

.A  $2,(100,0(10  expansion  proj¬ 
ect  that  will  result  in  a  four- 
story  addition  to  the  iiresent 
plant  of  the  Gore  New.spapers 
Co.  in  downtown  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  is  expected  to  lie  completed 
about  Nov.  1.  The  comjiany  pul>- 
lishes  the  afternoon  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  .Vcic.s-  and  the  morning 
Suti  -  Seutiuel  for  Pompano 
Beach. 

The  work  will  pinvide  (!1,000 
.square  feet  of  additional  spiace. 
$800,000  worth  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  —  notably  eight  new  jiress 
units,  a  photography  dejiart- 
ment,  two-way  radio  units,  com¬ 
posing  room,  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  loading  docks,  mail  and 
storage  facilities. 

In  most  production  depart¬ 
ments  the  exjiansion  will  cover 
two  to  three  times  the  former 
area.  This  is  the  fourth  major 
imnrovement  of  the  News  since 
1950. 

Ten  years  ago  the  News  had 
a  circulation  of  about  25,000. 
This  year,  it  jiassed  the  100,000- 
mark  at  the  peak  of  the  tour¬ 
ist  .season.  The  Sun-Sentinel 
started  in  .Ajiril,  19(10,  has  near¬ 
ly  .■{(t,000  [laid  circulation. 

The  jiresent  newspai>er  or¬ 
ganization  was  started  j8  years 
ago  by  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  now 
honoraiy  chairman  of  the  lioard, 
who  stepjied  down  when  the  two 
Iiapers  were  juirchased  last  year 
by  the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 


Bradley  Promises  ' 

Fasi  Vole  Serviee 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

As.sociated  Press  covt  i-age  of 
the  19(14  elections  will  be  the 
best  and  fastest  in  the  history 
of  the  wire  service,  says  Henry 
D.  Bradley,  a  memlier  of  the 
AP  iKiard  of  directors. 

Mr.  Bradley,  president  of  the 
St.  Joneidi  (Mo.)  \eu's-l‘reitK  & 
(lazette,  di.scussed  AP  election 
])lans  at  a  meeting  of  Kansas 
Associated  Press  memlK-rs  here 
May  25. 

Mr.  Bradley  called  attention 
to  the  re'cent  agreement  between 
the  -AP  and  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Comjiany  whereby  all 
AP  members  will  receive  the 
mdwork’s  “Electronic  Vote 
-Analysis’’  (EV.A)  of  elee-tions. 
EV.A  jirovides  sjieetly  analysis 
of  early  election  returns  which 
AP  will  rejiort  as  a  matter  of 
news  interest  while  refraining 
from  jiredictions  on  its  own 
authority. 

Mr.  Bradley  stressed  that  AP 
will  continue  its  traditional  em- 
jihasis  on  fast,  accurate  report¬ 
ing  of  actual  election  returns. 
But  he  .said  the  gathering  of 
returns  by  the  AP  will  be  the 
fastest  ever,  and  the  news  sen- 
ice  is  jirogramming  its  own  IBM 
stock  market  comjiuters  to  pro¬ 
vide  sjieedier  totaling  of  votes. 

Tom  Kiene,  Topeka  Capital- 
.Journal,  jiresided. 

Plmtoprapliers  Elect 
Winner  »»f  5  Prizes 

Des  .Moines,  la. 

Tom  DeFeo  of  the  J>ex  .Moines 
Ilepinter  duel  Tribune  won  five 
first-jilace  awards  in  the  Iowa 
Press  Photograjihers  Associa¬ 
tion  contest.  He  won  first  in  spot 
news,  general  news,  portrait, 
jiersonality,  jiicture  .story  layout 
and  features.  He  was  elected 
jiresident  of  the  association. 

Other  firsts:  Jim  Geladas, 
Dubuepie  Telepraph-Herald,  pic¬ 
torial;  Tom  Patrick,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  sjiorts, 
and  Del  Borer,  Register  and 
Tribune,  color. 


I  chose  Linofilm  primarily  because 
of  the  versatility  and  speed  it 
would  give  us.” 

A.  E.  Rosene,  Production  ^^ana^,er 
Piojiwr  Prc'ss  and  Dispatch 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

“Our  paper  is  currently  composing  on  Linofilm  85  percent  of  its  retail  ad 
lineage,  all  editorial  copy  for  the  Sunday  Pictorial  Magazine,  all  copy  for  the 
paper’s  house  organ,  and  95  percent  of  the  promotion  dejxirtment’s  work, 
from  brochures  to  house  ads. 

“This  has  lowered  our  metal  inventory  considerably,  cut  mat  replacement 
costs  and  reduced  material  casting  time  by  .50  percent.  These  are  a  couple  of 
hidden  advantages  few  people  think  of. 

“Our  advertisers  like  Linofilm  because  it  giv'es  them  more  flexibility  on  com¬ 
plicated  layouts.  Now  we’re  taking  ads  we  used  to  have  to  refuse  unless  they 
also  furnished  us  complete  artwork!’ 

If  you  re  thinking  of  photocomposition,  you  cant  afford  to  take  second  best. 
Look  into  Linofilm,  built  and  backed  by  the  first  name  in  print:  Mergenthalcr 
Linotype  Company. 


Meigenthaler 


■> 
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‘Dycril’  Printing 
Lab  Enlarged 

Philadklphia 

The  printing  ))late  laboratory 
established  here  over  1(1  years 
ago  by  Du  Pont  for  research 
and  develoi)ment  work  on  “Dy- 
oril”  photopolymer  ijrinting 
l)lates  has  undergone  an  ex¬ 
tensive  1‘emodeling  program. 

The  laboratory’s  floor  space 
has  been  tri))led  to  ir>,00(t  squaie 
feet. 

There  are  24  four-day  cus¬ 
tomer  training  sessi<ins  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  laboratory  this  year. 
More  than  400  p<>rsons  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  in  the 
clas.ses. 

The  laboratory  staff  is  headed 
by  Dr.  Harry  K.  Crawford,  who 
has  been  a.s.sociated  with  the 
project  on  “Dycril”  plates  for 
almost  12  years.  Twenty-two 


other  Photo  Products  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  are  assigned  to 
groups  responsible  for  photo¬ 
mechanics,  platemaking,  engi¬ 
neering,  printing  techniques,  and 
customer  serA’ice. 

The  air-conditioned  pi-ess 
room  contains  a  .‘lO-inch  Harris 
single-color  wrai»-around  letter- 
pre.ss,  Miehle  29  offset  converted 
for  letter.set  printing,  Hamilton 
web-fed  rotary  letteri)ress  built 
specifically  for  plate  durability 
runs,  Miehle  Verticle  V-oO, 
Davidson  offset  duplicator,  and 
a  Vandercook  flatbed  in’oof 
pre.ss. 

.Also  in  the  laboratory  are  five 
.sets  of  e(iuipment  for  processing 
“Dycril”  plates;  auxiliary  eijuip- 
ment  to  bend,  fold,  l>evel  or 
shear  plates;  two  comidete 
photographic  setups  that  in¬ 
clude  24-inch  process  cameras 
and  darkrooms;  precision-meas¬ 
uring  instraments;  and  a  full- 
size  molding  i)i‘ess  for  making 


vinyl  or  Bakelite  molds  from 
“Dycril”  plates. 

“Dycril”  is  u.sed  in  all  types 
of  letterpress  printing  and  has 
found  favor,  too,  as  a  pattern 
plate  for  electrotypes,  .stereo¬ 
types,  and  lubber  plates. 

• 

Ray  Breiir  SiHTeedw 
Willoufshby  of  Hoe 

Ray’  W.  Willoughby  is  retir¬ 
ing  as  western  manager  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.,  it  was  announces! 
by  Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  sales 
manager.  A  48-year  Hoe  vet¬ 
eran,  he  held  sales  jiositions  in 
the  company’s  Boston  and  New 
York  offices  jirior  to  lieing  as¬ 
signed  to  San  Francisco. 

He  will  be  .succeeded  by  Ray 
A.  Breur,  who  is  being  moved 
from  Dallas.  He  joineel  Hoe  in 
1901.  Previously  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  w’ith  another  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses,  and  had 
shop  experience. 


S.F.  ChronicL 
Expands  Spa<' * 

San  Fk  scisit, 

The  expansion  of  Sai  Fran- 
risri)  Chronicle  jiroductio;;  facili¬ 
ties  has  sent  one  dep;  tment 
into  a  new  location  and  aused 
the  iiromotion  .staff  to  sir  ft  into 
another  floor  of  the  mail  plant. 

The  moves  follow  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  six  Klektrons  which  aro 
hikwl  to  an  IBM  l()2(i  co.njiuter 
for  speedy  first  edition  tViie  out¬ 
put.  These  and  other  inoccs  re¬ 
quire  more  composing  room  ' 
space  and  also  more  manpower. 

Honan zn,  local!  y’-  p  r o d  uced 
Sunday  magazine,  moved  into  a 
two-story’  building  a  block  South 
of  the  Chronicle’s  from  door. 
Promotion  is  now  in  Bonanza’t 
forme'r  .second-floor  offices. 

The  additional  space  requir^ 
ments  stem  from  a  decade  of 
growth  during  which  the  Chron¬ 
icle  has  doubled  in  circulation 
and  also  in  the  average  page  size 
of  its  editions,  it  was  e.xplained. 

In  meeting  its  expanding 
needs  the  Chronicle  has  within 
recent  years  added  extensively 
to  its  real  estate  holdings  in  the 
rear  of  the  jiresent  jilant.  These 
virtually  double  the  original 
ground  area. 

Land  also  has  Ireen  .secured 
in  another  area  of  the  citv  for 
a  new  .studio  housing  KRON, 
Chronicle  television  affiliate. 

The  future  ousting  of  tele¬ 
vision  studios  on  the  ground 
area  will  enable  considerable 
newspaper  expansion  within  the 
walls  of  the  existing  plant. 
There  also  is  considerable  plant 
area  which  may  be  placed  to 
greater  use  with  modern  lighting 
and  air  conditioning  units. 

• 

.4iitoinatic  Pre-etcln*r 
For  Offset  Masters 

The  introduction  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  pre-etcher  for  paper  offset 
masters  has  been  announced  by 
Fairchild-Davidson,  a  Division 
of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

Designated  as  the  Fairchild- 
Davidson  Auto-Etcher,  the  port¬ 
able  device  will  automatically 
pre-wet  all  sizes  of  paper 
masters  from  5 '4"  to  20*2"  long 
and  up  to  18*4"  wide. 

• 

The  Golden  Group 

PlTTSBl'RGH 

More  than  500  couples  who 
have  been  married  50  years  or 
more  were  guests  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  PresK  at  a  banquet  Sun¬ 
day,  May  24.  The  couples  repre¬ 
sented  25i731  combined  years  of 
marriage;  72,878  years  of  age 
and  had  a  total  of  7,855  descend¬ 
ants. 
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All  th«  typofraphy  in  thi«  advcrtitnnwnl  (other  than  the  body  type)  was  set  on  the  Photo  Typositor 
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“Typography  At  Your 
Fingertips" 


Yes!  for  even  less  than  $15.00  a  week  - 
only  $1.85  a  day,  with  no  capital  investment, 
you  can  now  have  the  revolutionary  Photo  Typositor 
working  for  you  "around  the  clock."  No  other  piece 
of  equipment  has  proven  so  valuable  an  asset  to  art 
and  printing  departments  as  the  Photo  Typositor. 
For  increased  production,  better  quality  typography, 
freedom  from  dependence  on  others  and  savings  of 
more  than  90%  of  your  present  type  costs. ..you  need 
a  Photo  Typositor. 

The  Photo  Typositor  is  famed  and  acclaimed  by  the 
graphic  arts  industry  throughout  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE  TODAY! 


PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  IIMC.  International  Sales  Division 
305  E.  46TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y;^  »  FACTORY;  NO.  MIAMI  61.  FLORIDA 

so  soles,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 

EDITOR  6C 
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i;.w.ON  CONTIA 
}oy’^i  JuotctAua 


l*hot<}firaph€d  in  Mexico  City,  hy  United  Press  International  Conipix. 


and  in  modem  plants  in  Mexico-  ^  ^ 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


In  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and  throughout  the  free  world,  thousands  of 
skilled  men  with  pride  in  their  paper,  insist  on  Wood  Flong  mats.  As  specialists, 
they  recognize  the  ''better  difference”  in  their  results  with  Wood  Flong  mats.  And 
—they  also  know  Wood  Flong  Corporation  is  a  specialist,  too,  because  we’ve  been 
making  mats,  and  only  mats,  for  53  long  years.  So-when  you  want  better  print¬ 
ing,  try  Wood  Flong  mats . . .  they’re  really  a  better  mat! 

SUPER  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  E10N6S  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPICIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAKtD  MATS  •  SYNDICATl  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


One-pite#  SUPER  FLONG  no  paek  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


Nmw  York  ONie*:  851  Fifth  Av*.,  Phon»:  MU  7-2980 


SERVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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Slum  Series 
With  tv  Wins 
New  Prize 

Gai-ksbi  rc,  Ill. 

A  series  of  news  stori(“S  ex- 
jtosinu'  slum  landlords  that  was 
the  piodiiet  of  a  newspaper-tele- 
vision  exi)erinient  has  hrouu'ht 
more  honors  to  the  ('hiraf/a 
Ihiilji  .Xvirtf.  Karlier  it  leceived 
a  Sinnia  Delta  Chi  citation. 

The  United  Pie.ss  Interna¬ 
tional  Illinois  Newspajier  Edi¬ 
tors  announced  at  its  spring 
meet  inn  hei'e  May  2d  that  the 
Daily  News  was  one  of  the  three 
winners  of  the  thii'd  annual 
UPIINE  awards  for  repoidinn 
durinn  Ihdd. 

The  Daily  News’  winninn  rn- 
try  was  a  .series  that  it  undei'- 
took  jointly  with  the  news  (k‘- 
l)artment  of  television  .station 
WBPM-TV,  the  CBS  outlet  in 
Chicano- 

In  acceptinn  the  award.  City 
Editor  Robei’t  Rose  said  the 
slum  landlord  series  was  a  suc- 
cesstul  experiment  “with  what 
could  prove  to  1k‘  the  most  i)ow- 
erful  iiarlay  in  communica¬ 
tions.’’ 

“When  maximum  impact  be¬ 
comes  mon*  important  than  ex¬ 
clusivity,  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  can  combine  into  an  awe¬ 
some  communications  force,’’ 
Rose  said.  “In  this  case,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subjwt  war¬ 
ranted  a  double-barreled  effort. 
Journalistically,  it  was  a  natu¬ 
ral. 

SiiMaineii  PrfsMiri- 

“Newspajiers  can  dcK'Hinent,” 
he  .said.  “We  can  sustain  the 
jiressure  over  a  i)eriod  of  time. 
We  have  the  manpower  to  at¬ 
tack  frontally  from  .several  di¬ 
rections. 

“On  the  other  hand,  televi¬ 
sion  —  with  its  .sound  film  — 
has  an  immediacy,  a  visual, 
audible  impact  we  cannot  hoi)e 
to  match,”  Rose  .said. 

“Combine  the  two  in  a 
])lanned,  coordinated  effort  and 
the  chances  of  success  multiply 
several  times,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rose  .said  the  Daily  News 
and  WBBM  (h'cided  to  join 
forces  when  each  discovei-ed  that 
the  other  was  preparing  to  go 
after  slum  landlords. 

“When  the  decision  was  made 
to  combine  forces,  news  execu¬ 
tives  from  iMrth  media  sat  down 
and  planned  the  cami)aign  in 
detail,”  he  said. 

Our  method  of  ai)i)roach  in 
this  case  was  one  of  mutual 
support,”  Mr.  Rose  said.  “Daily 
News  staffers  combined  with 
CBS  re|)orter.s  and  appeared  on 
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BASKETS,  baskets,  everybody  has 
a  basket  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune 
building.  No  need  for  clutter.  And 
also  note  the  walk-around  corri¬ 
dor  with  a  partition  shielding  re¬ 
porters  from  traffic. 


Growth  Daily 
Doubles  Plant 


film.  On  occasion  we  by-lined  an 
article  by  a  CBS  reporter. 

“WBBM-TV  concent) ated  its 
on-ail-  efforts  on  two  half-hour 
documentai‘ies,  iilus  piiine  at¬ 
tention  on  its  I'egular  news 
shows,”  he  said.  “The  hrst  was 
on  May  20.  the  six-ond  a  wr-ek 
later.  In  addition,  CBS  did  yeo¬ 
man  sei-vice  helping  Daily  News 
staffers  with  the  reseaich. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the 
Dilily  News  gained  much  from 
this  experiment,”  Mr.  Ro.se  .said. 

“Fii-.st  and  foremo.st,  we  succes.s- 
fully  coinjileted  an  exeicise  in 
public  service.  .  .  .” 

.  Open  to  any  home  owner  in 

”  Wisconsin  or  upper  Michigan, 

The  Daily  News  .series  ran  Oie  competition  will  covei-  proj- 
from  May  20  to  June  10,  lOOS.  Pfts  completed  during  and 
By  November,  the  Metrojiolitan  1904.  Enti  ies  of  all  types  of 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  home  impiovement— fiom  turn- 
hail  created  a  watchdog  commit-  hig  a  small  coi  ner  of  a  bedroom 
tee  charged  .solely  with  kt‘eping  ‘'ito  a  usable  study  area  for  a 
an  eye  on  slum  operations;  hous-  youngster,  to  complete  additions 
ing  code  violations  were  lieing  of  rooms  —  are  invitc'd. 
judged  daily  instead  of  once  a  The  competition  will  be  di¬ 
week  in  Municipal  Court,  fines  vided  into  the  following  four 
were  stiffer  and  greater  efforts  categories;  Addition  of  a  room 
were  made  to  collect  iireviously  or  rooms  to  an  existing  home; 
unpaid  fines;  the  Cook  County  exterior  iminovement  to  the 
Public  Aid  director  embargoed  building;  interior  improvement; 
rent  payments  to  operators  of  outdoor  living  iinjirovement. 
slum  buildings,  and  Chicago’s  Contest  (leadline  is  Dec.  Jl 
health  and  building  de|)artments  imd  the  winners  will  be  an- 
stepped  uj)  the  freipiency  of 
their  building  inspec-tions. 

The  newspaper-television  cam- 
jiaign  al.so  led  to  the  jiassage 
of  three  new  state  laws  and  a 
new  city  ordinance. 

Last  year,  the  Daily  News  re¬ 
ceived  a  UPIINE  award  for  its 
l!>fi2  series  on  birth  control  and 
public  aid  —  a  series  that  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize. 


Ft’I.LKRTON,  ('alif. 

Double  |)lant  area  on  .-i  3',j 
acre  tract  has  been  provided  for 
the  Fullerton  Xeivs  Triluiiie. 

Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  iditor, 
luiblisher  and  jiresident  of  the 
Fullerton  Publishing  Company, 
.'■aid  the  move  from  its  location 
since  1930  will  enable  the 
Orange  County  newspaper  to 
take  care  of  its  needs  for  some 
years  to  come.  But  the  new 
lilant  can  lie  enlarged  by  push¬ 
ing  out  the  side  and  rear  walls, 
he  .said. 

The  tilt-up  concrete  buildinff 
with  stc'el  truss  roof  (lesigned 
by  the  Austin  Company  pro¬ 
vides  for  33,000  square  feet  of 
fI(X)r  sjiace.  All  facilities  are  on 
one  floor  excejiting  a  mezzanine 
for  jiress  ojierations. 

Four  Hoe  units  have  lieen  in¬ 
stalled.  These  were  purchased 
from  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  of 
Los  -Angeles.  The  jilant  is  ready 
for  four  additional  units. 

The  jiresent  installation  in¬ 
cluded  a  double  folder  with  dou¬ 
ble  balloon  formers  and  double 
conveyors  to  the  mail  room.  The 
units  are  eiiuipiied  with  Cline 
reels  and  semi-automatic  jiast- 
ers. 

Mr.  Elfstrom  acciuired  the 
newspaper  in  1939  when  it  had 
2,200  circulation.  Its  distribu¬ 
tion  in  North  Orange  County 
now  e.xceeds  20,000.  A  daily 
since  1914,  the  jiajier  was 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  1891. 


Daily  (Jives  Prizes 
For  Home  Projeels 

-Mll.VVAlTKKK.  Wis. 

A  special  home  improvement 
ccmiiftition,  with  a  grand  cash 
prize  of  $250  and  other  awards 
totaling  $825,  was  announced 
May  23  by  the  Milwdiikee  Senii- 


\  Million  Dollars 
In  Stereo  .Maeliines 

-An  investment  of  more  than 


The  Daily  News  won  in  the 
category  of  major  Chicago 
newspapers.  The  K  o  e  k  f  o  r  d 
Morn  he!/  Star  won  an  award  in 
the  more  than  20,000  circula¬ 
tion  category  for  a  series  of 
news  .stories  on  krebiozen  and 
cancer.  The  HV-sf  Frankfort 
Daili/  Anirriran  won  in  the  less 
than  20,000  circulation  category 
for  its  series  of  stori('s  on  a 
draft  slate  of  candidates. 


$1,000,000  is  represent(?d  in  the 
Supermatic  jilate-casting  equi))- 
ment  installed  in  the  Brixiklyn 
plant  of  the  Neie  York  Xeieu. 
The  11th  machine  was  put  into 
operation  there  recently. 

-Although  capable  of  casting 
only  3*s  jilates  per  minute,  as 
conqiared  with  four  a  minute  on 
older  machines,  the  Suiiermatics 
liroduce  a  higher  <iuality  plate 
which  prints  a  lietter  jiaper. 


Woniuii  Honored 

-Ai-ice  Burke,  Bouton  (Mas.s.) 
Traeeler,  was  named  Newspaper 
VV’oman  of  the  A’ear  by  the  New  f 
England  Woman’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  -Also  winner  of  first  | 
jirizs  for  her  series  on  Boston  i 
Redevelojiment  Authority  and  J 
Boston’s  aid  to  dependent  chil-  [ 
(Iron.  I 
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WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


...BECAUSE 


ALL  THE  yyOR 

\ 


Put  your  finger  almost  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
and  chances  are  there’s  a  Goss  HEADLiNER-printed 
newspaper  nearby.  And  the  bigger  the  circulation 
production  job,  the  greater  this  universal  regard  for 
HEADLINER'''  press  performance. 

Rugged  and  dependable,  headliner.s  deliver  at 
speeds  up  to  70,000  P.P.H.  with  greatest  precision. 
They  provide  unlimited  color  arrangements  while 
you  hold  maximum  page  capacity  on  basic  units. 
They  permit  full  range  color  production,  spot  and 
multi-color,  with  uniformly  accurate  register. 

From  their  newsprint  reels  to  high  reserve-capac¬ 
ity  folder,  HEADLINER  presses  are  pre-engineered 
to  help  you  get  every  edition  out  on  time,  every 
time.  Features  include  Tension  Plate  Lockup  .  .  . 
Flo-Matic  Ink  Fountains  .  . .  Colortrol  and  Con¬ 
tinuous  Ink  Feed  System  with  Micrometric  Ink 
Pickup  Rollers  .  . .  Lateral  and  Circumferential 
Hairline  Register  Controls  .  .  .  and  dozens  more 
exclusive  Goss  developments. 

Write  for  complete  details  of  headliner  advan¬ 
tages  that  many  hundreds  of  publishers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing— and  all  the  new  features  of  current  .mark  i 
and  MARK  II  models. 


NEW!  HIGH-SPEED 
DIGITAL  PASTER  PILDT 
FDR  HEADLINERS  —  Completes  the 
maximum  percentage  of  all  splices  at  all 
speeds.  Uses  all  the  newsprint  that's 
fit  to  use.  Eliminates  rewinding ;  reduces 
splicing  costs.  Makes  possible  paper 
savings  up  to  $1.00  per  roll — can  save 
you  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Can 
be  put  on  your  HEADLINERS  now. 


NEW!  FLD-MATIC 
RECIRCULATING  INK  FDUNTAINS 
DN  HEADLINER  MARK  II  assure  con¬ 
tinuous  ink  flow  to  distributing  system — 
no  color  variation.  Quickly  converted  for 
black  or  color  ink — easily  cleaned.  Reser¬ 
voir  recovers  overflow  and  ink  mist 
accumulation.  Compartmented  foun¬ 
tains  permit  flexible  ink  arrangements 
and  individual  page  shutoff.  Comple¬ 
ments  the  Goss  Colortrol— no  need  to 
disturb  toggle-switch  settings. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  60690 

GOSS 

Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
I  The  leader  m  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world  wide 


.  % 
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COMMUNITY  — Economical  for  weeklies,  smaller 
dailies.  Low  investment.  High  performance.  10,000 
P.P.H. — up  to  16  pages  broadsheet ;  32  tabloid.  Equipped 
for  spot  color.  Compact,  but  expandable.  Half-  and 
quarter-page  folder  is  standard. 


NEW  GOSS  METRO-OFFSET — Double  width  semi-cylindrical  press  for  the  growing 
newspaper  in  metropolitan  area.  Large  capacity — up  to  112  pages  on  collect  run. 
Unlimited  color  capacity.  High  speed — guaranteed  50,000  P.P.H.,  with  usual  Goss 
built-in  reserve.  Has  Goss  heavy-duty  folder  and  many  other  big  press  features  so 
highly  regarded  by  Goss  HEADLINER'  users. 


/Vottr— Goss  Web  Offset 
for  every  circulation  range 


For  every  newspaper— from  dailies  in  important  market 
centers  to  papers  in  the  smallest  communities— Goss  offers  a 
web  offset  press  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  press 
capacity,  colorability,  newsprint  and  operating  economy 
for  profitable  production. 


Today,  when  publishers  battle  rising  costs,  and  lost 
revenue  to  other  types  of  media,  Goss  web  offset  may  offer 
you  the  way  up!  It  costs  nothing  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  printing  a  more  attractive,  revenue-increasing 
newspaper.  Mail  the  coupon. 


URBANITE’ — Ideal  for  medium-range  circulation.  40,000  P.P.H. 
High  color  flexibility.  Prints  up  to  32  pages  broadsheet — 64  tabloid, 
straight.  Collects  up  to  64  pages  broadsheet;  112  pages  tabloid. 


SUBURBAN  — More  units  in  service  than  any  other  web  offset 
newspaper  press.  18,000  P.P.H.  Prints  up  to  24  pages  broadsheet;  48 
tabloid ;  Spot  or  process  color. 


No.  of  Weekly  issues. 


No.  of  Daily  issuesL. 


Maximun;  No.  pages  per  issue :  Broadsheet _ 

Maximum  No.  Color  pages  needed :  Spot  Color. 

Press  make  and  type  now  operated _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  name  and  title _ 

Street  address _ 

City _ State _ 


.Tabloid _ 

.Multi-Color. 


.Zip  Code. 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  W.  31  st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  full  information  on  Goss  web  offset  presses : 
COMMUNITY  □;  SUBURBAN  □;  URBANITE  □;  METRO-OFFSET  □ 
We  now  print  (please  fill  in) : 

Number  of  papers _ Total  Circulation _ 
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Semi-cylindrical  press  for  the  growing  newspaper  in 
metropolitan  area.  Up  to  112  pages  on  collect  run. 
Unlimited  color  capacity.  Guaranteed  50,000  P.P.H.,  with 
usual  Goss  built-in  reserve.  Has  many  features  so  highly 
regarded  by  Goss  HEADLINER®  users. 


with  the  NEW  Double- Width 


Goss  "Metro-Offset" 


Approximately  May  1965,  Dubuque’s  favorite  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  will  be  rolling  from  its  new  4-unit, 
double-width  Goss  METRO-OFFSET  press  at  speeds  up  to 
50,000  P.P.H.  First  of  its  kind  in  American  newspaper 
production  history,  the  metro-offset  will  be  fully  equipped 
for  HOP  spot  and  multi-color  .  .  .  will  have  famous  Goss 


automatic  Reel-Tension-Paster  unit  with  new  Digital  Paster 
Pilot  .  .  .  and  its  heavy-duty  Goss  2:1  folder  will  handle 
easily  the  biggest  editions.  Look  for  more  news  of  the 
METRO-OFFSET— and  more  installations,  soon!  Goss  now 
offers  modern  web  offset  presses  for  every  circulation  range. 
To  be  sure  you  get  this  news,  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60650 


Specia/ists  in  Nawspapar,  Magazina  and  Roto  prassas 


llcl  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE  GOSS  DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  m  graphic  arts  . . .  engineering,  service 
O  ^  and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world  wide 


The  Goss  Company,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
Please  put  me  on  your  list  to  receive  full  information  on  the  new  web-fed 
“METRO-OFFSET"  press.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in) : 

Number  of  papers _ Total  Circulation _ 

No.  of  Weekly  issues _ 


.No.  of  Daily  issues. 


Maximum  No.  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet _ 

Maximum  No.  color  pages  needed :  Spot  Color. 

Press  make  and  type  now  operated _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  name  and  title _ 

Street  Address _ 

City _ State _ 


.Tabloid _ 

.Multi-Color. 


Zip  Code. 


ANPA  S  -BEST  IDEAS’: 


Staff  Teams  Assigned 
To  Do  Local  Column 


A  carefully  worked  out  plan 
of  assigning  staff  teams,  each 
with  its  own  captain,  to  write  a 
daily  e<litorial  page  column  has 
added  “local  flavor"  to  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily 
Neu's,  according  to  (Jeorge  D. 
Stuart,  editor-in-chief. 

The  paj)er  devotes  about  (50% 
of  the  editorial  page  space  to 
syndicated  columnists,  Mr. 
Stuart  reported  in  submitting 
his  plan  in  the  “Best  Idea  of 
the  Year”  competition  sponsored 
by  the  .4merican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Drew 
Pearson.  Syd  Harris,  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Roscoe  Drammond 
alternating  with  Marquis  Childs 
were  continued,  along  with  car¬ 
toons  l)y  Herblo<'k  and  Mauldin, 
but  additional  space  for  the 
local  column  was  obtained  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  masthead. 

The  local  column  is  limited 
in  size  to  two  takes.  It  deals 
with  local  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  business,  labor  and  indus¬ 
try,  the  home  and  nostalgia  on 
specific  days.  The  sixth  day  is 
reserved  for  a  column  of  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  reviewing  local 
news  happenings  of  the  week. 

Tagged  “Spotlighting  the 
News”  it  appears  under  a  news 
head  set  in  9-point  15-ems  wide. 
Each  team  captain  has  four 
writers  so  each  writer  has  only 
one  column  to  write  a  month. 

Day-by-Day  Tf>pics 

The  editor  outlined  subject 
matter  as  follows: 

Monday  (Politics):  Election 
dope  stories,  interpretative  arti¬ 
cles  emanating  from  council  and 
township  meetings,  sketches  of 
news  personalities,  trends  in 
municipal,  county  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  legislation  proposed 
by  district  legislators  and  con¬ 
gressmen,  trends  in  muncipal 
administration  etc. 

Tuesday  (education  and 
schools) :  New  trends  in  educa¬ 
tion,  curricula,  etc.;  interpre¬ 
tive  articles  emanating  from 
local  school  board  meetings, 
county  and  state  developments; 
student  and  teacher  achieve¬ 
ments;  personality  sketches  of 
teachers  and  administrators. 

Wednesday  (business,  labor 
and  industry) ;  Trends  in  retail 
merchandising;  industrial  ex¬ 
pansions;  labor  developments; 
mass  transit  progress,  reviews 
and  projections;  personality 
sketches;  interviews;  products 
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developed  by  v^alley  industries; 
expansion  of  news  handouts. 

Thursnlay  (women’s  angle) : 
Health  problems,  family  fi¬ 
nances,  the  home  beautiful, 
fashions,  beauty,  child  care,  diet¬ 
ing,  recreation,  leisure. 

Friday  (nostalgia,  history, 
human  interest,  off-beat)  :  Fol¬ 
lows  on  natural  disasters  (how 
the  17-inch  snow  compared  with 
the  1950  snow)  ;  storm  heroes; 
anniversary  pieces,  interviews 
on  the  go(Kl  old  days  and  the 
promise  of  better  things  to 
come. 

Saturday  (editorial  wrapup) : 
Paragiaph  editorials  on  persons 
and  events  on  which  full  edito¬ 
rial  treatment  was  not  accorded 
during  the  week. 

Team  captains  were  asked  to 
work  up  schedules,  assigning 
team  members  to  si)ecific  dates 
and  suggesting  topics.  Staffers 
were  told  to  be  “factual  and  ob¬ 
jective  in  controversial  areas, 
avoiding  opinion.”  Copy  must 
be  turned  in  two  days  before 
the  scheduled  date  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

“Cynics  in  the  news  room  said 
the  column  wouldn’t  get  off  the 
ground,  that  it  wouldn’t  fly,” 
Mr.  Stuart  reported.  “But  copy 
began  to  flow  and  on  .schedule. 
In  two  months  no  staffer  missed 
a  column. 

“Meanwhile,  our  editorials, 
l)ecause  one  fewer  is  required 
daily,  have  also  become  more 
topical.  We  now  have  no  need 
for  that  extra  editorial  lying 
around  gathering  dust  to  plug 
up  the  columns  on  lean  days. 

“We  kicked  off  the  new  local 
column  without  fanfare,  pre¬ 
ferring  that  our  readers  ‘catch 
up’  with  it.  This  they  have  done. 
Favorable  comments  have  been 
received,  including  letters  to  the 
editor.” 

Keatlers*  Excliunge 

A  “Readers’  Exchange”  col¬ 
umn  instituted  by  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent  has  provided  a  “good,  ex¬ 
clusive  reader-interest”  feature 
made  it  possible  for  readers  to 
sell  small  items  at  low  cost,  and 
produced  some  extra  revenue. 

The  column,  published  daily, 
permits  a  reader  to  advertise 
any  item  selling  for  $25  or  less 
for  15  days  for  $1,  10-word 
limit.  Commercial  ads  are 
banned.  Readers  must  pay  cash, 
list  the  object  for  sale,  tell  what 
he  wants  for  it,  give  his  address 


and  telephone  numlier.  Only  one 
item  may  be  used  in  an  ad. 
Cash  paynnents  eliminates  bill¬ 
ing  expense. 

Tom  C.  Harris,  general  man¬ 
ager,  created  the  column  with 
the  idea  that  many  objects 
stored  in  attics  and  garages 
could  and  would  be  sold  if  they 
could  be  advertised  at  low  cost. 
Lowe.st  combination  classified 
rate  is  about  $6.  A  kid  with  a 
$15  bicycle,  a  lady  with  a  $10 
baby  bugg>'  would  not  spend 
that  much  to  ti’y  to  sell  it. 

Staffers  were  solicite<l  for 
fir.st  ads  to  get  the  column  go¬ 
ing.  At  first  a  30-day  i-unning 
periwl  was  in  effect,  but  the 
small  items  sold  so  fast  this 
was  cut  in  half. 

Through  Feb.  4  this  year, 
4,050  ads  had  appeared.  A  check 
.showed  most  ads  only  have  to 
run  from  one  to  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  item  is  sold.  No  loss 
in  regular  classified  ads  has 
l>een  noted.  The  flow  of  used 
articles  for  sale  under  the  $25 
limit  continues. 

‘Instead  of  Fli»wers' 

Philip  D.  Adler,  publisher  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Daily 
Times,  came  up  with  an  idea 
to  take  the  place  of  flowers 
when  there  is  a  grand  opening 
of  letail  establishment.  Here  it 
is: 

“We  have  one  of  our  news 
photographers  take  a  special 
Ektochrome  picture  of  the  new 
store  with  the  parking  area 
lined  with  cars  on  the  opening 
day.  It  usually  takes  a  half 
dozen  negatives  to  get  one 
worthy  of  a  big  blow-up.  We 
enlarged  the  best  to  18  by  24- 
inches  for  a  color  print.  We  have 
it  framed  and  present  it  to  the 
store  manager  for  his  office, 
with  a  small  plate  showing  it 
was  presented  by  Davenport 
Newspapers.  Cost  is  usually  un¬ 
der  $100.” 

Appraising  Employees 

John  D.  Schumacher,  person¬ 
nel  manager  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  the  Roanoke  World- 
News  has  developed  a  procedure 
to  appraise  progress  of  individ¬ 
ual  employees. 

At  definite  intervals,  super¬ 
visors  fill  out  an  appraisal  re¬ 
port,  rating  those  under  their 
direction  “poor,”  “fair,”  “good” 
and  “excellent”  by  numbers  as¬ 
signed  to  each  category  running 
from  0  to  18.  Personal  quality 
categories  thus  rated  are:  per¬ 
formance,  attitude  toward  work, 
dependability,  cooperation,  initi¬ 
ative,  attendance,  appearance, 
leadership,  and  punctuality. 

They  are  also  asked  to  answer 
these  questions: 

What  are  his/her  strong 
traits? 

EDITOR  dC  P 


What  traits  or  coi  ditions 
hinder  his/her  progress' 

What  may  be  done  to  nid  his/ 
her  progress? 

Any  changes  in  job  duties  or 
title  since  last  report?  If  so, 
what? 

Remarks. 

Mr.  Schumacher  .said  he 
thought  the  plan  has  enabled 
supervisors  and  emplo;  t'es  to 
work  more  closely  and  efft  ctive- 
ly  through  improved  communi¬ 
cations  and  understanding.  Each 
employee  is  assured  of  full  and 
thorough  consideration  for  pro¬ 
motions.  Top  management  is 
given  a  detailed  report  at  defi¬ 
nite  intervals  on  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  of  each  em¬ 
ployee. 

“The  employee  and  ‘the  boss’ 
are  brought  closer  together 
through  their  frank  and  in¬ 
formal  appraisal  discussions,” 
he  said.  “Each  can  (irogress 
with  the  company,  if  he  has  the 
promotional  qualifications.” 

Gene  E.  Noble,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 
worked  out  a  special  calendar 
as  a  Christmas  remembrance 
for  advertisers.  It  lists  piomo- 
tional  dates. 

“Reaction  of  our  customers 
has  been  good,”  Roger  L.  Al¬ 
bright,  director  of  advertising 
said.  “We  distribute  by  hand, 
making  it  possible  for  each 
salesman  to  accompany  the  pre¬ 
sentation  with  a  personal  greet¬ 
ing  and  thanks.” 

P<iem  of  Apology- 

Geo  rge  Jagol  Inzer,  circulation 
director  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record,  now  sends  the  following 
letter  and  poem  to  a  reader 
who  makes  a  complaint  regard¬ 
ing  .service  from  the  carrier: 

“Dear  Subscriber: 

“My  newspaper  hoy  isn’t  perfect 
In  fact  he  ran  set  me  on  edge 
When  once  in  a  while  his  aim  is 
amiss 

And  /  fish  my  news  from  the 
hedge. 

But  today  as  /  sat  at  my  break¬ 
fast 

And  read  MICKEY  MANTLE 
HITS  TWO, 

I  suddenly  knew  the  kid  on  the 
hike 

Makes  my  coffee  a  magical  brew 
Tonight  as  I  sat  in  my  arm  chair 
W ith  the  Final  spread  on  my  lap 
I  noticed  my  slippers  were  won- 
derfully  warm 

And  I  blessed  the  perky  young 
chap 

F or  our  coffee  would  he  without 
flavor 

And  our  slippers  at  eve  without 
joy 

We’d  all  be  a  nation  of  grumpy 
old  souls 

If  it  weren’t  for  that  newspa- 
perboy." 

The  poem  is  signed  by  Charles 
D.  Rice. 
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Sinclair  and  Carrol 


diors  and  Toners 


Bulletin  No.  7— approved  quality  standard 
of  the  industry  .  .  .  choice  of  agencies 
demanding  superior  reproduction 


Newspaper  share  of  the  national  advertising 
dollar  has  grown  phenomenally  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Sinclair  &  Carroll  process  colors  and 
toners  in  1956  as  the  yardstick  of  color  quality 


By  far  the  greatest  progress  in  excellence  of 
reproduction,  advertiser  satisfaction,  and  total 
color  lineage  has  been  enjoyed  by  newspapers 
using  Sinclair  &  Carroll  ANPA-AAAA  ap¬ 
proved  Inks. 


This  is  the  book  that  shows  the  colors  and 
toners  that  win  awards,  customer  satisfaction 
and  more  color  lineage  for  you. 


For  that  visible  edge  of  superior  brilliance 
and  clarity,  for  the  uniformity  of  reproduction 
that  wins  agency  confidence  and  awards  alike, 
buy  and  use  exclusively  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  color  inks. 


NEWSPAPER 


440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


591  11th  Ave.,  No«u  Yorit 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


\  iTiili^MMiriit  in  lln-  nililoriiil  >lail 
..f  NKW'^  IJlM  OKI)  lia- 

lii'i'ii  inadi'  uitli  llu-  a|)|iiiinlMii-nt  ol 
Donalil  S.  Mat  ki-v  as  assistant  men’s 
apparel  eililnr:  William  K.  I'allin  as 
'piiil'wear  eilitiir  ami  Vrtliiir  Wtnds- 
man  a'  knitwear  editin'.  Mr.  Maekev. 
wlm-e  newly  ereated  pn-l  plaee'  liiin 
under  liernard  Frank.  Iiead  id  the 
.iiniarel  seelion.  jiiined  haireliild  in 
Id.V)  ami  was  must  reeentlv  -pnrls- 
wear  editin'.  Mr.  I'aHin.  also  with 
the  einnpatiy  ~inee  l‘).’j>).  was  fur- 
inerlv  wink  ehithes  editin'.  Mr. 
W  iirdsinan  eaine  to  Fain  hild  in 
l*).a7:  he  was  assi-.tanl  knitwear 
editin'  lor  the  past  '•exeral  month'' 
and  has  also  heen  assistant  editor 
in  the  Modeiti  I’rodmtion  -eetion. 
^liei'iali/.inf;  in  needle  trade-  eipiip- 
metit. 


I'wo  mendiei's  of  Fainhild  I’nldi- 
eatiinis  will  he  aetive  partieipants 
in  the  National  tareiilation  S\m- 
nosimn  whieh  wiM  take  plaee  in 
New  ^  in  k  next  week.  Kohert  .loose, 
a— i-tant  lirenlation  manager,  will 
take  iiart  in  the  .Inne  lonml  table 
-e— ion  on  renewal  'iih-eriptiinis. 
and  Hetiry  Zwirner.  midwe-t  iliree- 
tor.  will  addres-  the  gronit  on  .httte 
It)  on  the  hright  growth  oppm- 
tnnitie-  for  Inisiiies-  pnhiieation 
media  analysis. 


Fainhild'-  meehanieal  -iiperintend- 
ent.  Horaee  I'herien.  is  now  on  a 
eomhined  husiness-vaeation  trip, 
with  Mrs.  'I'herien.  to  the  West 
(ioast  and  Hawaii,  \fter  a  week  in 
Honololn.  he  will  attend  the  \meri- 
ean  Newspaper  I’uhlisher-  \ssn. 
meehatiieal  eonvention  in  I.os  \n- 
geles.  .liine  7-12. 


DKU;  NKWS  W^:KKI.^•s  next 
"Drug  riierapy  I  p-to-l)ate"  speeial 
report  on  heart  diseas*'  will  Im  piih- 
lished  .lime  10.  This  thini  in  a  s*'rii's 
of  speeial  supplements  will  sum- 
iiiari/.e  for  phartnaeisis  the  latest 
deyeloptnents  in  heart  dist-ase 
therapy. 


Kehi'iea  Pattow.  a  inemhi-r  of  the 
editorial  staff  in  Fairehild's  Ko-ion 
hureau.  has  heen  appointed  reporter 
for  KlOlWh  \K  NEW.''  in  Koston. 
s|M-eiali/.ing  iti  fashions,  retail  stores, 
ehildren's  footwear  ami  fahries.  She 
sueei-eds  Elh'ti  Count  who  resigned 
to  join  tin-  I'opy  staff  of  Vogu*'. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  PubllslMrs  of 

’  D.il,  Uawr  Record.  Women's  Wear  Dailr, 
j  Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwear  News 
Supermarket  News.  Drug  News  Weektyi 
I  Men's  Wear,  ^  Etectronic  News,  Books, 

'  Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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NEWSPAPERWOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  for  1964  named  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Press  Conference  is  Anne  E.  Kovalenko,  left,  feature  writer  of 
the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  presented  the  award  by  Peggy  Rosato, 
right,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  contest  chairman. 


Burnunl  (Polity  Given 
Title  t»f  Piiblihlier 

New  Lon  IK  in,  Conn. 

Haniard  L.  (Niili.v,  KctK'i'til 
iiitiiia;r<‘t'  of  thi*  .since  Iffri!), 
was  named  publisher  at  a  meet- 
iti'v  (.May  20)  of  the  coiniiany’s 
hoard  of  directors. 

The  last  jier.son  liefore  .Mr. 
C:dhy  to  ludd  the  title  of  iiuh- 
lisher  was  Theodore  Bodenwein, 
who  lH)Ug:lit  the  Day  in  18!)1 
wlu'ii  it  was  10  y«‘ars  old.  Mr. 
Bodenwein  died  in  1!)8!). 

.Mr.  Colhy  joined  the  Day  in 
ll)">:>  as  a  reptirter.  He  later  was 
named  city  editor  and  became 
assistant  freneral  manager  in 
1!)  !'.).  He  was  appointt'd  >reneral 
niiinaner  10  years  later. 

.Mr.  Colhy  is  a  director  of  the 
.\merican  Xewstiap*'!'  Puhlishei's 
•N.ssociation,  and  secridary  of  tlie 
.XNI’.A  Rest-arch  In.stitute  and 
the  -■WI’.'N  I'Niundation. 

• 

iNametl  Press  Vet 

CHK'ACO 

.Milhurn  P.  .Akers,  eilitor  of 
thi'  Smi-Tiim  s,  has  heen 

selected  by  the  Chicago  Press 
V'tcrans  .Association  as  the 
Press  Veteran  of  i;)l>4.  He  will 
hi*  honored  Oct.  la  at  the  2(ith 
annual  Press  Vet  dinner.  Mr. 
.Ak(*rs  started  with  the  -As.soci- 
;itc;l  Press  in  .April,  lil.'lO. 


.Velive  in  Polities 

Knoxvii.i.e,  Tenn. 

Two  Knoxville  newsmen  have 
heen  elected  to  high  political 
office.  Ralph  Griffith,  Jtmnml 
political  writer,  is  president  of 
the  South  Knoxville  Republicans 
(.’lull,  and  Don  F’erguson,  S'<  ivs- 
Si  nthn  l  political  wi-itei-,  is  jires- 
ident  of  the  Dith  Ward  Di'ino- 
cratic  Club. 


Siiinluy  Fldilor  Wins 
Top  .'Vwaril  .V^ain 

Des  .Moines,  la. 

William  Wundram,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Ihirctipiirl  Tiiiicx- 
I hmorrttt,  won  his  .second  $7)0 
Sweejistakes  .Award  in  tlm-e 
years  in  the  annual  Iowa  .As.so- 
ciated  Pn-ss  .Managing  Falitors 
Newswriting  Contest. 

His  winning  entry,  which  al.so 
won  first  prize  of  $25  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  category,  dealt  with  heart 
re.search  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Other  fir.st-prize  winners  were 
Jim  .Arpey,  Ihii'cH/Kn'l  Morn  in;/ 
Jh  niot  riil,  sjiat  news,  and  Bert 
.McGrane,  Ihs  Mohux  l!<  (/ister, 
in  sports.  They  also  each  won 


Pal  BroHii  INaiiMMl 
!\i^lil<*liih  Editor 

Four  L.M'hekii.m.e.  Fla. 

Pat  Bi'own  has  joined  the 
amusement  stall'  of  the  Fort 
Loiiih  rddir  .Vetc.s  as  nightclub 
editor.  She  will  work  with  Bob 
Freund,  amusement  editor,  in 
covering  clubs,  restaurants  and 
theaters  along  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  music  dejiartment  will  lie 
included  under  amusements. 

.Mrs.  Brown  has  covered  the 
nightclub  heat  for  the  Broward 
County  edition  of  the  Miitmi 
Undid  for  nearly  .seven  years. 
She  was  women’s  news  editor  of 
the  .Vcic  York  Worhl-Tvh<irnm 

Sdn  for  six  yi-ars,  after  four 
yiars  as  a  rejiorter  on  the  Sew 
York  Sdd  and  three  years  as 
fashion  editor  of  the  Sun. 

Other  staff  changes  on  the 
News  are: 

Jim  Giannel,  University  of 
•Miami  (Fla.)  graduate,  and 
John  Maddrey  and  Ronnie  Rice, 
to  sports  staff;  Jim  Guier,  from 
siiorts  to  city  staff;  Larry  Hill, 
from  sjiorts  to  imblic  relations 
and  promotion  department. 

George  Fry,  from  Potnfuino 
I'vdcli  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  to 
News  copy  desk;  Tony  Frizza, 
from  St.  Petcruburtf  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent,  and  Gerald  Eraley, 
formerly  of  the  Pensaeula  (Fla.) 
Meu's-Jdurnnl,  lioth  to  the  News 
copy  desk. 

Steve  Sejilocha,  from  school 
heat  to  editor  of  the  News’ 
weekly  tabloid  entertainment 
supplement,  “Show  Time.” 

Robert  L.  Gass  Jr.,  from  book¬ 
keeping  to  head  of  the  reference 
library,  succeeding  Blanche 
Weidmuller,  a  25-year  employe 
who  retired. 


A  MEDAL — Neil  Sheehan  (left),  UPl  correspondent  who  covered  the 
guerrilla  war  in  Viet  Nam  for  two  years,  is  presented  the  Poor  Richard 
Club's  medal  for  his  outstanding  reporting  by  the  club's  president, 

Jack  Steck  (right),  in  Philadelphia  May  19.  UPl  president  and  general 
manager  Mims  Thomason  (center)  looks  on  approvingly. 
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Father  of  Roads,  Hospitals 
Schools  and  Colleges 


Curtis  G.  Small,  editor  of 
the  Hnrrisbur!/  Ifdilji  Hcf/ix- 
tcr,  was  named  Illinois  “Kdi- 
tor-of-the-Year”  for  IDfiH  at 
the  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  here  May 


Although  the  annual  award 
is  usually  tjiven  for  outstand¬ 
ing  journalistic  achievement 
during  the  calendar  year,  Mi'. 
Small  was  selected  as  the 
winner  on  the  basis  of  many 
years  of  devoted  and  distin- 
fTuished  service  to  his  com¬ 
munity  and  to  journalism. 

Mr.  Small  was  jjiven  a 
silv'er-on-elxmy  p  1  a  cj  u  e  hy 
Robert  Green  way,  tnlitor  of 
the  DcKtilh  Dailif  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Small  won  the  award 
from  an  original  field  of  118 
w*>ekly  and  14  ilaily  news¬ 
paper  editors  who  had  lieen 
nominate<l.  His  support  of 
civic  causes  during?  his  .‘{o 
years  as  e<litor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Register  is 
known  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  area. 

Five  jirojects  which  he  had 
diligently  promote<l  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  came  to  fruition 
in  the  early  (iO’s.  These  were: 

The  construction  of  Bowen 
Children’s  Center,  a  $6  mil¬ 
lion  state  hospital-.school  in¬ 
stitution  for  retarded  chil- 
dien; 

New  Harrisburg  General 
Hospital,  an  84-l>ed,  million 
dollar  iiroject; 

A  $()()0,0()0  road  jirojoct  to 
make  the  scenic  “Garden  of 
the  Gods”  area  accessible  to 


OFFICERS  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
are:  left  to  right — Robert  Bates,  co-publisher  of  Meadville  Tribune; 
Donald  P.  Keith,  editorial  page  editor,  Easton  Express,  president;  and 
George  Draut,  editorial  page  editor,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  vice- 
president. 


Wriirrs  uilW  Editors  the  summer 

p  •  ,  session,  June  !>.  He  will  be  the 

W  111  I  iriliro  I  rizes  Gallup  Professor.  The  Chaii' 

Atlanta,  Ga.  was  established  by  the  Quill  and 
Four  photo  awards  iire.sented  Scroll  Foundation, 
by  the  Georfjia  Associated  Press  * 

Association  this  year  went  to  'r>  ■  ■ 

newsmen.  Two  were  awarded  Ed  Wolliail  reu'jsrapll 
Kelly,  pr«‘.sident  and  editor  of  Editor  Appoillt(‘d 

the  ThinnuKvillc  Tiiiies-Kntcr-  -vi,, 

.MILWAl'KEE 

The  appointment  of  the  first 
.Martin  Miller,  a  ^neral  as-  telegraph  editor  of  the 

.Moments  writer  of  the  1  nWo.s  r, 

T’mn.s-  ook  first  iilace  in  sj.orts  promotions  brought  aliout  by  the 
competition  for  smaller  news-  retirement  of  Frederick  l/ewev 
liaper.s  His  winning  photo 

showc.  a  track  runner  arriving  ,^,„,„„nced  May  22  bv  the  Jour- 
breathle.ss  at  the  tape.  Company.  ' 

George  Lanjy,  state  news  „ew 'telegraph  editor  is 

editor  of  the  Muvoh  Tehqmoh  m-  n  *u  \ir‘i  on  i 

,  vr  ,  ^  ■  Ji  Miss  Ruth  Wilson,  49,  who 

omi  .\cu'.,  placed  first  m  the  n^vv-spaper  in  Janu- 

fcatuns  category  for  larger  ^ 

new^Miapers  with  a  .sequence  of 

a  little  gir  admiring  herself  in  ,  u  oi  ■  e  •  * 

,  Joseiih  W.  Shociuist,  from  assist - 

her  Easter  finery.  .  i  *  *  i-* 

,,  ,,  ,,  •  .  •  ant  news  editor  to  news  editor 

Mr.  Kelly  won  two  first  prizes 

.11  compe  it.on  for  .smaller  new.s-  news 

papers.  One  was  for  h.s  spot  C.  McNamara 

new.s  picture  of  a  sea  rescue  m  assistant 

which  he  part.c.pa  ed  at  Jack-  t,.,,.^,raph 'editor, 
sonville,  Ha.,  and  the  other  was 
for  a  feature  (ihoto  of  a  little  • 

girl  at  an  Easter  egg  hunt.  PhelpH  Sells  4  Papers 
An  .4 //««/«  Cow.sO'ODfow  series  r-  \  r 

that  brought  about  liipior  re-  SilERM AN  Oaks,  Calif 

forms  won  the  No.  1  news-  George  Phelps  has  sold  hn 
writing  award  for  Marion  Galley  Newsiiat.ers  to  Mr 

Gaines  and  Jack  Nelson.  William  Keating  o: 


Curtis  G.  Small 

the  ))ublic  as  a  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Improvements  to  the  Har¬ 
risburg  water  plant,  costing 
$C7.'>,0(K),  to  assure  adequate 
water  supply  for  the  city; 

The  establishment  of  a 
junior  college.  Southeastern 
Illinois  College,  to  service  the 
Harrisburg  area  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties. 

Mr.  Small’s  encouragement 
and  guidance  of  building 
young  journalists  is  legend, 
and  has  resulted  in  getting 
many  of  them  launched  in 
journalism  careers.  Several 
are  publishers  of  successful 
weeklies  in  southern  Illinois. 
His  two  .sons,  John  and  Roy, 
are  associated  with  him  in 
the  newspaper  business. 


.  Helen  Uohertsoirs  uiie-eolumn  fully 
malted  liousehold  hints  feature  eon- 
tains  liuiuireds  of  time-saving 
secrets  for  smart  women 
readers.  Iteleased  for 
0-1  imes-a- week. 


Referee  Suggests  Probe 
Of  Brooklyn  Eagle  Funds 


WEIGHTY  INDICTMENT  of  the  foreign  press  is  contained  in  the 
60-pound,  nine-volume,  4,000-word  report  of  the  South  African  Press 
Commission  which  spent  nearly  $500,000  on  its  1 3-year  task.  Lynn 
Heinxerling,  right,  AP  director  of  Africa  operations,  is  seen  examining 
one  of  the  documents  while  Johannesburg  Bureau  Chief  Bob  Lindsey 
holds  the  others.  Coverage  of  South  African  news  was  rated  from 
good  to  very  bad  with  scores  in  the  last  category  as  AP  36%:  UPl 
53%;  Agence  France  Presse  67%.  The  report  recommends  that  a  press 
council,  with  penalty  powers,  be  created. 


Bankruptcy  Referee  Samuel 
C.  Dulserstein  has  susTKested  to 
coun.sel  for  the  trustee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Emjlr  that  he  re<iuest 
the  U.S.  Di.strict  .Attorney  to 
investigate  the  handling  of  funds 
of  the  defunct  newspaper. 

Dominick  Maimone,  president 
of  the  Eaple  when  it  suspendesl 
publication  June  27,  196;},  said 
he  would  welcome  such  a  probe. 
Jacob  Frummer,  attorney  for 
Maurice  Brill,  trustee,  said  he 
wished  to  complete  his  examina¬ 
tion  l>efore  ffoins  to  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office. 

Referee  Dulx?r.stein  instructed 
Mr.  Maimone  to  complete  miss¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  schedules  of 
liabilities  and  a.ssets  of  the  Eagle 
and  bring  them  to  court  June  ;}(l. 

Mr.  Frummer  questioned  Mr. 
Maimone  regarding  a  group 
called  Graphics  Investors,  pur¬ 
ported  to  hold  the  Eagle’s  name 
on  which  a  value  of  $110,60(1 
has  been  placed.  Before  the 


Guild  Sharehubler!* 

Win  .4eoess  to  Books 

-Madison,  Wis. 

-A  suit  by  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild  to  force  the  Capital 
Times  Co.  to  open  its  IxKiks  to 
the  union  was  dismissed  May  21 
by  a  county  circuit  court. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Guild 
said  an  agreement  undei'  which 
the  case  was  dismissed  would 
permit  the  union  to  have  access 
to  the  information  it  wants 
about  the  company’s  financial 
operation. 

The  union,  which  owns  alxiut 
50  of  the  company’s  120,000 
shares  of  sto<*k,  brought  the  suit 
as  a  minority  stockholder. 

The  company  opposed  the 
action  on  the  ground  that  the 
guild  wanteil  the  information  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes 
rather  than  as  a  stockholder. 


Eagle  folded,  Graphics  Investors 
had  agreed  to  lend  the  news¬ 
paper  up  to  $126,000  at  26'/; 
interest.  .Mr.  Maimone  testified 
$47,500  had  been  advanced.  The 
a.ssignment  of  the  name  to  the 
group  was  made  subse<iuently, 
he  said. 

In  the  first  agreement  with 
the  nine  members  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  Graphics  Inve.stors,  se¬ 
curity  for  the  loan  was  given 
as  the  personal  guarantee  of 
Rol)ert  W.  Farrell,  editor,  and 
the  late  Philip  Encisco,  then 
publisher;  a  contiact  .Mr.  En¬ 
cisco  held  to  buy  real  estate  in 
Lynbrook,  and  life  insurance 
taken  out  on  the  lives  of  Mr. 
Farrell  and  Mr.  Encisco.  Mr. 
p}ncis<-o  sub.se<iuently  Ixiught  the 
real  estate.  He  died  May  10, 
196;}. 

The  Eagle,  first  founded  in 
1841,  suspended  in  1955,  and  was 
levived  in  October  1962  by  .Mr. 
Farrell  and  .Mr.  Encisco. 


Beatles*  Admirers 
Win  Poetic  Justice 

Mancheste®,  N.  H. 

The  Beatles  have  forced  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  to 
“surrender.”  A  publication  dead¬ 
line  was  set  for  a  flood  of  letters 
from  teen-agers  protesting 
against  publication  of  an  an¬ 
onymous  poem  berating  the 
British  singing  idols  who  recent¬ 
ly  visite<l  this  country. 

The  Union  Leader,  which 
boasts  that  it  publishes  more 
“letters  to  the  editor”  than  any 
other  new.spaper,  also  announced 
a  new  policy  on  publication  of 
poems  in  general.  Henceforth, 
the  editor  said,  the  verses  were 
to  be  turned  over  to  Meg 
Geragty,  women’s  editor,  “whose 
understanding  and  appreciation 
of  poetry  is  more  profound  than 
our  own.” 


.4nti*Iiik  Deterjjeiit 

.A  new  anti-ink  detergent  has 
been  developed  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  of  housekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  in  newspaper  and  printing 
plants.  The  prcMluct  is  especially 
designed  to  remove  ink  mist 
from  fliKirs,  walls,  woodwork, 
machinery,  and  fixtures.  Called 
A.I.D.  (Anti-Ink  Detergent), 
the  new  cleaner  is  a  heavy-duty 
blend  of  synthetic  detergents, 
soaps,  alkaline  builder  salts,  and 
a  solvent.  (Puritan  Chemical 
Company  of  Atlanta.) 

• 

PNNAEA  Elects 

Ocean  Shores,  Wash. 

Frank  McGirr,  Calgary  (Al¬ 
berta)  Herald,  is  newly-elected 
president  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  Dale  Dixon, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin,  is  vicepresident  with 
Norris  Adams,  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer.  PNNAEA  will  hold 
its  fall  meeting  in  Olympia, 
Wash.,  Nov.  12-14. 


Flint  Journal  .4rtist 
Wins  Safety  Award 

Chicago 

Kenneth  J.  Dolan,  staflF  car¬ 
toonist,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jmimal, 
won  the  $300  top  award  in  the 
National  Safety  Council’s  1963 
Christmas  safety  cartoon  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  second  straight  year. 

His  uncaptioned  cartoon  de¬ 
picted  a  car  speeding  on  a  col¬ 
lision  course  with  two  distant 
figures  under  a  star.  The  figures 
represented  Mary  and  Joseph. 
Mr.  Dolan  took  top  prize  in  1955 
and  honorable  mentions  in  1960 
and  1961. 


Kilclieski  in  AFA 

Frank  Kilcheski,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  national  sales,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  tbe  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 
He  succeeds  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
AFA  board. 


What  Makes  One  Sports  Page 
Stand  Out  Over  Another? 

„„  LITTLE  SPORT 

w  John  Houson's  fabulous  little  character  who 
..  stars  in  the  internationally  famous  capsule 

pantomime  strip  that  comes  fully  malted 
for  six-times-a-week  laughs!  LlTl'LE  SPORT  makes  fair  game 
of  rules  .  .  .  but  vour  readers  ( particularly  sportsmen  I  will 
never  forget  his  mirth-provoking  antics! 

If  ire,  write,  phone  jor  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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/4s  a  supplier  of  news  inks,  we  have  always  sought  to  report  new  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  general,  and  newspaper  production  in  particular. 
This  interest  has  prompted  us  to  print  articles  recently  on  the  development  of  the  suburban 
press,  the  trend  toward  offset  production,  and  the  growth  of  color.  In  continuing  this 
practice,  we  present  the  following  story  on  the  use  of  the  computer  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  —  probably  the  liveliest  topic  of  conversation  among  newspaper  people  today.  Our 
purpose  in  this  article  is  to  bring  together,  in  non-technical,  comprehensive  form,  the 
pieces  of  the  story  of  this  important  development  in  the  newspaper  industry  . .  .  Editor 


How  Not  to  Sell  a  Dog 

Syracusk,  N.  Y. 

The  Post-Slaiitlanl  has  always  j)ri(le(i  itself  on  the  re¬ 
sponse  its  elassitied  achertiseinents  briiiR'. 

But  it  never  counted  on  what  would  happen  when  one 
of  its  readers  placed  the  following:  ad: 

Atlenlitm  to  I>o>f  Lovers 

1  pt'ottiise<l  my  wife  1  wtMiid  put  an  ail  in  the 
i>aper  t<i  sell  my  <loj?,  so  here  it  is:  The  <lo»f  is 
full  (tf  Heas  and  ticks,  is  as  vicious  as  any  animal 
can  l>e.  Hates  pe<Mde,  espec'lully  children.  Inciden¬ 
tally.  the  do^  is  half  blind  and  limps  on  1  leK> 

PKK'E 

(;i 

The  first  day  more  than  IIO  jjeople  callwl.  Some  thoufjht 
it  was  a  joke.  Kids  wanted  to  see  what  a  $S,8()((  dofj  looked 
like.  And  one  woman  wante<l  to  know  if  he’d  take  a  check. 

The  best  laufth  came  from  a  caller  who  offered  to  tra«U* 
four  $1,00(1  cats  for  the  $:?,800  doK- 


Stern  Tells 
Promotional 
Field  Gains 

Important  National  News- 
j)aper  Promotion  .Ysswiation 
pains  were  counted  by  Daniel  K. 
Stei-n,  promotion  manaper,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Merrary-Xews,  as 
he  concludwl  his  i)resitlential 
term. 

The  most  vital  advance  stems 
from  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  publishers  are  recopnizinp 
the  role  and  importance  of  pro¬ 
motion’s  role  to  the  indu.stry  as  a 
whole.  Ml’.  Stern  .said. 

This  is  evidenced  by  a  record 
NNP.4  m 'intiership  of  od.'),  up 
from  182  a  year  apo. 

The  promotion  manaper’s  hip 
asset  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
looks  at  all  departments.  He  is 
more  like  a  publisher  in  his 
viewi)oint.  .4nd  he  is  able  to 
disrepard  the  conflictinp  inter¬ 
ests  of  each  department,  Mr. 
Stern  explained. 

New  (.row'lli  .S’cii 

When  even  more  publishers 
come  to  realize  that  NNP.\  has 
the  .same  objectives  at  heart  as 
they  have — the  propress  and 
success  of  the  paper  as  a  whole 
— the  entire  industry  will  mov’e 
forward,  he  believes. 

“The  l)est  way  is  the  NNP.4 
way — the  solid  trianple  of  i)ub- 
lic  relations,  promotion  an<l  re¬ 
search,’’  he  declareil. 

For  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  industry  stem  from 
the  failure  of  each  individual 
newsjiaper  to  jiut  its  l)est  foot 
foi’ward  with  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“The  public  simply  does  not 
understand  newspapers  well 
enouph,  nor  the  manifold  ways 
in  which  we  serve,”  he  added. 

His  Keiiefil 

His  jiresidentia!  year  has  jiro- 
vided  opportunity  to  see  how  the 
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newspaper  industry  functions. 
From  tliat  exjrerience  one  pains 
real  apprwiation  of  the  awe¬ 
some  power  wielded  hy  all  new.s- 
papers  workinp  throuph  various 
deitartments,  Mr.  Stern  ex¬ 
plained. 

Durinp  the  year  Paul  Hirt’s 
lK>ok  on  advertisinp  presenta¬ 
tions  and  the  revision  of  “Your 
Future  in  Newspajrer  Promo¬ 
tion”  have  been  completwl.  Both 
irrojM’ts  were  launched  by  pre¬ 
vious  admini.strations. 

The  lK)ok  on  seminars  for  hiph 
school  seniors  has  been  com- 
pletinl  as  a  new  activity.  De¬ 
tailed  (dans  have  Iteen  completed 
for  APME  assistance  in  the 
manapinp  e<litors’  re.search  proj- 
wt.  \  proposed  revision  of  the 
Promotion  Primer  has  l)een  out- 
line<l. 

The  move  to  build  NNPA 
prestipe  is  continuinp  stronply, 
and  this  effort  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  the  retirinp  president 
.said. 

Double  Firsts 

The  first  Far  Western  presi¬ 
dent  of  NNPA  also  is  the  first 
elected  president  of  the  Western 
NNP.\  Workshop,  receivinp  that 
honor  in  ll)r)8.  Seven  years  ear¬ 
lier  he  and  Don  Reid,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  orpanized  the 
Western  Repion’s  fir.st  confer¬ 
ence. 


The  Law  .4ttraet!! 

VANCOrVKR,  B.  C. 

More  than  2,400  p  e  r  s  o  n  s 
packed  the  (jueen  Elizabeth 
Theatre  for  the  fourth  lepal 
forum  si)onsored  by  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun.  The  event  was  held 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Bar  A.ssoc’iation.  John 
Lecky,  marketinp  director  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  .said  the  size  of 
the  audience  meant  that  over 
the  ])a.st  four  years  10,000  i)er- 
-sons  will  have  seen  and  heard 
the  lawyers  takinp  part  in  the 
forum. 


•Mr.  Stern  was  moved  fiom 
the  Sunday  editorship  of  the 
San  Jose  .Mercury  to  the  jiro- 
motion  manapership  in  1048.  The 
title  is  now  promotion  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  .M-N. 

M-N  promotions  under  way  at 
convention  time  included  a  puide 
for  older  people,  a  “Hapjjy 
Hollow”  event  and  a  “Favorite 
Teacher”  contest  for  readers. 
The  teacher  selecte<l  pets  a 
seven-week  tour  of  the  Orient 
for  two,  plus  $l()()(l.  The  runner- 
u))  poes  to  Great  Britain  and 
))acks  alonp  $300  in  cash. 


Paper  Conducts 
‘Safety  Towns’ 

At  Shop  Centers 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Mitinii  Xcivs  is  apain 
undertakinp  a  public  service 
project  known  as  the  Miami 
News  Safety  Town. 

Safety  Towns  will  be  con¬ 
structed  at  three  Shoppinp  Cen¬ 
ters.  The  towns  are  coinjilete 
with  buildinps,  streets,  side¬ 
walks,  and  real  ti-afflc  liphts. 

The  |)uri)ose  of  Safety  Town 
is  to  help  children  from  4  to  0 
liecome  safe  pedestrians  and 
eventually  safe  drivers.  They 
will  experience  traffic  situations 
which  will  enable  them  to  cojie 
with  real  traffic  hazards. 

Instruction  will  be  developed 
in  three  jihases:  1.  Pedestrian, 
2.  Cyclist,  3.  Driver. 

Bicycles  and  toy  pedal  cars 
wdl  l)e  provided  for  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  propram  will  he  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Sheriff’s 
Department.  Police  officers  will 
be  instructors  every  day  for  the 
entire  course. 

The  propram  is  scheduled  to 
start  June  8  and  run  throuph 
Aupust  21,  three  classes  jier 
day,  each  of  I'/jj  hours  dura¬ 
tion,  five  days  jier  week.  Gi’ad- 
uation  will  be  held  every  Friday. 


('.«»liiiiihiu  Guzett«‘ 
.Meiiioriul  Revivetl 

Coi.UMH)  .  Calif. 

California  publishers  .ave  re¬ 
newed  their  fund-raisii-.'  cam- 
paipn  for  the  restoratioj  of  the 
historic  ('idunihiu  Go,,  tte  of 
pold  rush  days,  a  jjionct  de- 
sipned  to  i)rovide  a  t  -story 
buildinp,  pioneer  iirintinp  dis¬ 
plays  and  livinp  monument  to 
early-day  newsmen  will  in  the 
Columbia  Historic  State  I’ark  in 
the  Sierra  mountain  country. 

The  park  was  created  years 
apo  by  the  California  1  I’pisla- 
ture  in  Tuolumne  Count \  and  a 
resolution  in  11)51)  supjiorted  the 
intention  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion  to  restore  the  Gazette  huild- 
inp  as  a  tribute  to  pioneer  news¬ 
papermen.  The  death  of  CNPA 
General  .Manaper  John  B.  Long 
delayed  the  project  until  re¬ 
cently,  when  CNPA  directors 
apain  iiledped  support  of  the 
project. 

A  $24,0(10  buildinp  is  |)lanned. 

The  old  Gazette  was  started 
in  1853.  Its  buildinp  wa.s  burned 
in  1854,  and  a  new  building 
erected  on  the  same  site.  The 
Gazette  and  much  of  Columbia 
was  destroyed  by  the  1857  fire. 
• 

Suhiirhaii  Seotions 
Put  on  Daily  BasiK 

Los  A.nceles 

Major  exjiansion  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  zone  .sections  of  the  Los 
.Anyelcs  Times  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  with  more  areas  receiving, 
daily  coverape  of  local  news. 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  sec¬ 
tion,  formerly  Thur.sday-Sunday, , 
went  on  a  daily  basis,  divided: 
into  two  peopraphical  sections. 
The  San  Fernando  Valley  sec¬ 
tion,  already  daily,  was  divided 
into  two  areas  to  absorb  more 
communities  and  extend  daily 
service  to  the  Burbank  area.  The 
Oranpe  County  .section  also  was 
exjianded  earlier  to  daily  produc¬ 
tion.  All  of  the  daily  zones  have 
major  sections  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday. 

Hayden  Reece,  editor  of  the 
suburban  sections,  now  has  a 
staff  of  nearly  70  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  supplementetl  by  sepa¬ 
rate  advertisinp  and  classified 
staffs  for  each  section.  Other 
sections  are  the  West  Side  and 
Centinela-South  Bay. 

o 

Frieiully  Hoiioretl 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  (iresident  of 
CBS  news,  has  been  named  by 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  to  receive 
its  sev'enth  Columbia  Journalism 
Award  for  his  contributions  to 
public  information  throuph  tele¬ 
vision  documentaries.  He  is  the 
first  television  journalist  to  win 
the  jirize. 

for  June  6,  1964 
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SPECIAL 
TENSIONPLATE  AUTOPLATE 


Nowhere  in  this  World  can  you  find  Stereotype 
Equipment  Equal  to  the  WOOD  Line 

Whether  you  print  a  newspaper  with  a  mil-  equipment,  attached  optionally  to  some  mod- 
lion  or  more  circulation  or  a  smaller  city  daily  els,  includes  Automatic  Plate  numbering  de- 
or  weekly,  WOOD  builds  Plate  Casting  Ma-  vice.  Chip  Removal  system  and  Chip  and  Tail 
chines  to  meet  your  requirements.  Production  Conveyor, 
capacities  vary  from  one  to  three  and  one- 
half  Stereotype  plates  per  minute  —  Cast, 

Cooled,  Shaved,  ready  for  the  press. 

Many  models,  either  manually  operated  or 
•matic,  are  available  for  either  Corn¬ 
er  Tensionplate  lockup.  Auxiliary 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


fully  aub 
pression 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  our 
line  of  Stereotype  Machines. 


WOOD  Stereotype  Equipment 
en}oys  world-wide 
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BOOKS  I.\  RFAIEW 

Marshall  Field  III: 

A  Liberal  Publisher 

Bv  Rav  Er^in 


MARSHALL  FIELD  III:  A  BioKraphy. 

By  Stephen  Becker.  Simon  and 

Schuster.  Oil  )>HK:es.  Illustrated. 

3T.50. 

How  iliii  culturinl,  shy,  overly- 
modest  and  ultra-wealthy  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  III,  politically  liberal 
and  personally  compassionate 
and  humanitarian,  ever  pet  in¬ 
terested  and  involved  in  news- 
Fiaper  publishing  in  the  first 
place? 

Both  the  question  and  the 
answer  are  fascinating.  A  prize¬ 
winning  author,  Stephen  Becker, 
(one  of  his  other  books  is  “Comic 
.\rt  in  America”),  after  two  full 
years  of  careful  research,  gives 
us  a  detailed  and  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  an  unusual  journey  into 
journalism.  An  odd  and  chancey 
.set  of  circumstances  set  the  late 
multi-millionaire  lil>eral  leader 
and  philanthropist  upon  the 
rough  road  of  newspapering. 

Dummy  .Sold  Him 

Ralph  McAllister  Ingersoll,  a 
talented  newspaperman,  sought 
to  establish  in  1940  an  experi¬ 
mental,  departmentalized,  no¬ 
advertising  tabloid  in  New  York. 
(“The  fact  that  no  such  news¬ 
paper  had  ever  succeeded  added 
spice  to  the  effort.”)  In  a  drive 
to  raise  $1,500,000  from  inves¬ 
tors,  he  is.sued  200  copies  of  a 
32-page  dummy  with  articles 
contributed  by  Heywood  Broun, 
Dorothy  Parker,  Leland  Stowe, 
Dashiell  Hammett,  Erskine 
Caldwell,  Oscar  Levant,  Lillian 
Heilman. 

A  copy  of  the  dummy  was 
given  John  Wharton,  an  attor¬ 
ney.  His  partner,  Louis  Weiss, 
one  of  Mr.  Field’s  closest  friends, 
happened  to  see  it  on  W’harton’s 
desk  and  took  it  home  and  that 
night  telephoned  Mr.  Ingersoll 
to  come  to  his  apartment  and 
explained  it  was  perfect  for 
Marshall  Field  III.  Two  months 
later,  he  phoned  Ingersoll  to 
meet  him  at  Field’s  apartment. 

“I  couldn’t  take  more  than 
two  units,”  Mr.  Field  told  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  to  whom  he  took  an 
instant  liking.  Ingersoll,  as  soon 
as  they  left,  asked  W’eiss  what 
that  meant  and  was  told  it 
meant  $200,000.  Thus  Mr.  Field 
became  the  seventh  of  18  backers 
of  the  newspaper  PM  with  In¬ 
gersoll  in  complete  control.  The 
stockholders  were  notably  lack¬ 
ing  in  “radicals,”  as  they  in¬ 
cluded  John  Hay  Whitney, 


Philip  Wrigley,  Dorothy  Thomp- 
-son,  Chester  Bowles,  Huntington 
Hartford,  Elinor  S.  Ginibel,  M. 
Lincoln  Schuster.  (“PM  cannot 
by  any  .stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  lu!  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  left.  If  a  political  average 
could  be  struck  it  would  lie 
distinctly  to  the  right  of 
center.”) 

Buys  PM 

The  new  newspaper  soon 
floundered  financially,  but  Mr. 
Field  still  felt  it  should  have  a 
year  or  two  to  try  to  succeed 
and  he  generously  bought  up  the 
remainder  of  the  worthless  stock 
for  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Ingersoll  arranged  to  pay 
Dorothy  Thompson  the  rest  of 
her  $50,000,  as  she  was  the  only 
investor  who  was  not  rich. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Field 
became  a  newspaper  owner  in 
1940  and  the  next  year  he 
founded  the  soon  successful 
Parade,  a  Sunday  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  in  newspapers,  to  use 
surplus  features  piled  up  by  PM. 
The  first  Parade  sale  was  to  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  published 
by  the  late  Silliman  Evans,  an 
old  war  comrade  of  one  of  Mr. 
Field’s  friends.  Evans  later  was 
to  become  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  a  standard-size  liberal 
newspaper  which  Mr.  Field 
established.  At  a  meeting  of 
University  of  Chicago  trustees 
in  1941,  Mr.  Field  turned  to  his 
fellow  trustee,  William  Benton, 
advertising  executive,  and  said: 
“Bill,  Chicago  needs  a  liberal 
newspaper,  and  I’ve  decided  to 
start  one.  How  do  I  do  it?” 

FDR  Makes  Suggestion 

Incidentally,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  passed  along  a  request  not 
to  publish  in  tabloid  size  in  order 
not  to  compete  with  the  Chicago 
Times,  which  was  the  only  paper 
in  that  city  that  supported  the 
administration.  In  a  contest  to 
name  the  new  newspaper,  more 
than  220,000  suggestions  came 
in.  The  suggestion  Mr.  Field 
liked  best  was  the  McCormick 
Reaper,  referring,  of  course,  to 
Col  R.  R.  McCormick,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
but  such  levity  was  considered 
unbecoming.  Because  so  many 
veteran  Hearstmen  joined  the 
staff,  the  Sun  was  referred  to 
by  wags  as  the  Field  Museum 
of  Hearst  Antiques. 


One  of  the  bylines  on  the  front 
l)age  of  the  first  issue  Dec.  4, 
1941,  three  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  was  that  of  Turner 
Catledge,  now  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  That 
first  issue  sold  900,000  copies, 
but  the  Sun  was  a  losing  propo¬ 
sition  until  it  finally  bought  the 
Chicago  Times  and  went  tabloid 
and  conservativ'e  as  the  Sun- 
Times.  Mr,  Catledge  confirms  to 
this  reviewer  the  author’s  con¬ 
tention  that  Mr.  Field  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  modest.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  great 
humanity  who  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  whom  he  regarded  as  “ex¬ 
perts”  not  to  be  over-ruled.  He 
once  said  he  wanted  to  bring  to 
Chicago  a  paper  as  good  as  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Marshall  Field  III  was  largely 
reared  in  England  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  of  Cambridge  Univ’ersity, 
.so  his  diffidence  and  understate¬ 
ment  began  in  Etonian  modesty. 
Most  of  his  staff  admired  him 
greatly,  and  basked  in  his  fre¬ 
quent  “Oh  well  done  you!”  That 
was  his  .somewhat  British  acco¬ 
lade,  and  it  became  a  catchword 
of  praise  in  the  offices. 

Family  Founder 

The  merchant  prince  who 
founded  the  family  fortune, 
Marshall  Field  I,  left  more  than 
$120,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which, 
appreciating  steadily,  went  to 
his  young  grandson.  Marshall 
Field  III  fought  in  World  War 
II  and  a  no-nonsense  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Bob  Casey,  described  him 
as  “a  hell  of  a  good  soldier.” 

It’s  an  interesting  sidelight 
that  Marshall  Field  I  despised 
newspapers,  but  loaned  Joseph 
Medill  money  to  buy  back  the 
Chicago  Tribune  after  he  had 
relinquished  it,  some  said  for 
10  percent  interest. 

Marshall  Field  III  was  merely 
financier  to  PM  during  its  eight 
years  and  had  no  editorial  con¬ 
trol,  although  he  said  later  he 
agreed  with  90  percent  of  what 
PM  printed.  It  was  estimated 
PM  losses  cost  him  $5,000,000 
and  that  Chicago  Sun  losses  cost 
him  $25,000,000. 

AP  Case 

He  won  a  historic  case  against 
the  Associated  Press  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  service  for  the  Sun 
by  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
One  of  his  successes  was  to  get 
Milt  Caniff  to  stop  drawing 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  to  begin 
“Steve  Canyon”  for  the  Sun, 
with  King  Features  handling 
syndicate  sales.  Walt  Kelly  be¬ 
gan  “Pogo”  on  PM.  Field  never 
came  near  winning  his  demand 


in  194G,  after  Republic;  us  car¬ 
ried  Congress,  that  li„rry  S 
Truman  name  a  Republican  as 
Secretary  of  State  ari  l  then 
resign  and  let  the  GOP  aupointee 
assume  the  Presidency. 

Son  Takes  Ov<'i 

After  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Field  started  his  son,  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  now  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newr,  on  the 
tailgate  of  a  delivery  truck  and 
after  he  worked  in  all  lei)art- 
ments  he  was  made  publi.-,her  in 
1950. 

(“Marshall  had  grown  up  in 
his  own  time  and  his  own  way, 
and  differed  from  his  iather; 
the  lov’e  between  them  was  not 
less  for  that.  Marshall  was  a 
more  conservative  man.  He  was 
more  energetic  and  more  ambi¬ 
tious.  In  a  technical  sense,  he 
was  a  better  newspaperman,  and 
he  had  only  five  years  less  ex¬ 
perience  than  his  father.”) 

When  the  Sun-Times  sup- 
l)orted  Eisenhower  in  1952,  the 
elder  Field  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  explaining  to  the  public 
that  he  personally  was  .support¬ 
ing  his  friend,  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Field  died  Nov'.  8,  1956,  not 
know’iiig  that  Adlai  had  been 
defeated  a  second  time  or  that 
the  Sun-Times  again  had  sup¬ 
ported  Ike  at  the  last  moment, 
as  he  had  l)een  unconscious 
from  cancer  for  several  days. 

His  One  Injiiiictiuii 

At  a  luncheon  before  the 
groundbreaking  for  the  new 
Sun-Times  Building  in  1955, 

Mr.  Field  said:  “I  have  only  one 
injunction  for  Marshall  and  his 
associates,  and  that  is  to  honor 
the  original  dream  by  always 
jealously  keeping  the  paper’s 
freedom  and  intellectual  integ¬ 
rity.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
was  organized  on  the  platform 
that  it  would  stand  uji  for  and 
say  w’hat  it  believed,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Today  I  my- 
.self  do  not  always  agree  with 
its  viewpoints — but  I  recognize 
the  freedom  of  its  publisher  and 
editors  as  the  essence  of  the 
Sun-Times’  success.  I  respect  it, 
and  will  always  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  help  defend  it.” 

Mr.  Becker  thus  concludes  his 
absorbing,  revealing  and  friendly 
work: 

“Every  age  creates  its  own 
aristocracy.  Marshall  Field  was 
born  into  one,  rejected  it,  and 
helped  create  another  and  a 
better.  He  saw-  the  difference 
betw'een  Avhat  the  world  was  and 
what  it  might  be.  He  w'as  brave 
enough  to  try  to  improve  it,  not 
because  some  implacable  moral 
imperative  drove  him  on,  but  ( 
because  he  felt  affection  and 
pride  for  the  race  of  man.  He 
cared.” 
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MORE  THAN 

1000 

NEWSPAPER 

PUNTS  USE 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

FIVE  STAR 

OR 

R.O.R  ROLLERS 

and  keep  on 
using  them! 


Consistently  high  quality 

Five  Star  rollers  are  tempered 
black  rubber,  with  5  times 
greater  resistance  to  heat,  oil 
and  abrasion.  The  Velvet  Finish 
R.O.P.  rollers  are  green  rubber, 
specifically  designed  for  greater 
affinity  for  the  heavier  pigmen¬ 
tation  of  colored  inks. 


Uniformly  fast  service 

Bingham,  and  only  Bingham, 
offers  fast,  personal  service 
from  25  strategically  located 
plants.  You  get  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  on  your  roller  requirements 
...including  both  new  rollers 
and  roller  reconditioning.  More 
newspapers  use  Bingham! 


Continuing  research  program 

Bingham  rollers  are  constantly 
improved  to  increase  the  speed 
and  step  up  the  quality  of  news¬ 
paper  printing.  Five  Star  and 
R.O.P.  rollers  have  been  made 
stress-free  to  take  greater 
speeds,  retain  strength,  hold 
compression  setting. 


Atlanta,  Georgia,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  1011  Curtain  Ave. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  2  Fourteenth  Street,  W. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  636  S.  Sherman  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  Hamilton  Ave. 
Dallas,  Texas,  1310  Patterson  Ave. 


•  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  304Vi  16th  Street 

•  Detroit,  Michigan,  4391  Apple  Street 

•  Houston,  Texas,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1124  N.  Central  Ave. 

•  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  Street 

•  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  223  W.  Ransom  St. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave. 

•  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  325  E.  Erie  St. 

•  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St. 


•  Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N. 

•  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St. 

•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St. 

•  Rochester,  New  York,  980  Hudson  Ave. 

•  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1300  N.  7th  St. 

•  San  Leandro,  California,  835  Fremont  Ave. 

•  Searcy,  Arkansas,  Lincoln  Street 

•  CANADA;  P.D.  Box  523,  Dakville,  Dntario 
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The  Editorial  Page: 
Appeal  and  Influence 

By  John  CoHles  Jr. 

Editor,  Minncap«>lis  Star  and  Trilmnc 


I  liave  a  liuncli  —  wliich 
means  I  probably  can’t  be  re- 
fute<l  statistically  —  a  hunch 
that  many  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  let  themselves  lie  talked 
into  underest imatinj;  Iwth  the 
potential  reader  appeal  and  the 
potential  influence  of  a  well- 
edited  newspaper  editorial  pape. 
Possibly  this  self-deception  be- 
j?an  with  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  19.‘52  despite 
the  overwhelminp  editorial  op¬ 
position  to  him  by  the  nation’s 
press. 

Since  then,  with  political  can¬ 
didates  makinp  ever  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  first  radio  and  then 
television  to  appeal  directly  to 
the  voter,  there  has  lieen  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  depict  editorial  writers 
and  editors  as  men  of  little  in¬ 
fluence,  out  of  touch  with  the 
main  currents  of  history  and  out 
of  touch  with  their  readers, 
working  in  ivory  towers,  deplor¬ 
ing  events  in  far-off  Afghani¬ 
stan  but  carefully  avoiding  trou¬ 
ble  at  home,  shedding  tears  over 
the  supposed  demise  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  generally 
filling  editorial  pages  with  dull 
treati.ses  and  cliche-ridden  ex¬ 
hortations  no  one  Iwthers  to 
read  any  more.  Editorial  pages 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  rele¬ 
vance. 

Literate  ami  Educated  Public 

Well,  to  whatever  degree  this 
may  have  become  true  of  some 
editorial  pages  and  editors,  I 
think  we  have  ourselves  to 
blame.  It  is  probably  true  that, 
with  the  proliferation  of  both 
magazines  and  broadcasting, 
newspai)er  editorials  no  longer 
command  the  singular  influence 
they  once  enjoyed.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  newspapers  have 
never  bt^fore  in  history  had 
available  as  readers  so  literate 
and  educated  a  general  public. 
Levels  of  education  are  steadily 
rising. 

Simultaneously,  the  size  and 
complexity  of  both  public  and 
private  affairs  are  also  steadily 
increasing.  Since  the  printed 
word  is  the  most  effective  — 
indeed,  the  indispensable  —  in¬ 
strument  with  which  citizens  in 
a  democracy  can  study  and  rea¬ 
son  out  their  decisions  and  their 
destiny,  the  need  for  and  op- 


(.V  talk  given  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion,  .'\pril  23.) 


portunities  of  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  well-written  and  well- 
edited  editorial  jiages,  seem  to 
me  no  less,  and  jjei’haps  greater, 
than  ever  l)efore. 

This  is  especially  .so,  I  think, 
at  the  state  and  local  level. 
While  newspapers  now  share 
with  magazines  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  formulation  of  public 
opinion  and  public  policy  at  the 
national  and  international  level, 
only  the  newspaper  seems  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  provide  sub¬ 
stantial  leadership  at  the  local 
level  —  which  is,  after  all  the 
level  at  which  most  people  live 
mo.st  of  the  time. 

A  Bond  Issue  ^'ins 

One  quick  example  from  our 
own  recent  experience.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  citizens  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  were  asked  to  approve  a 
major  new  bond  issue  to  finance 
the  renovation  or  replacement 
of  elementary  and  high  schools 
throughout  the  city.  Most  citi¬ 
zen  groups  as  well  as  both  news¬ 
papers  favored  the  bond  issue, 
although  property  tax  rates  in 
the  city  were  already  substan¬ 
tial. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  had 
been  thoroughly  reported  and 
pictured  by  t)oth  the  Trihmie 
and  the  Star  in  their  news  col¬ 
umns,  and  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  thoroughly  aired  on 
their  editorial  pages.  But  we 
wei-e  concerned  that  the  natural 
antipathy  of  the  public  to  self- 
imposing  higher  taxes  would  de¬ 
feat  the  proposal.  Casting  about 
for  new  ways  to  dramatize  the 
issue  to  our  readers,  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  editors  of  the  Star 
decideil  to  publish  an  extra  edi¬ 
torial  page,  four  days  ahead  of 
the  election,  containing  nothing 
but  pictures  and  captions  show¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  worst  of 
the  present  school  buildings. 
Four  days  later  the  bond  issue 
l)assed  by  a  razor-thin  margin 
of  less  than  2,000  votes. 

I  think  this  example  illus¬ 
trates  several  jwints.  First,  this 
pictures  page  was  an  extension 
of  the  regular  editorial  page, 
NOT  a  part  of  the  Star’s  news 
columns  or  content.  The  condi¬ 
tions  illustratetl  by  the  pictures 
were  not  news  to  readers  of 
the  Star  by  then,  and  to  have 
carrie<l  the  pictures  in  the  news 
columns  at  that  late  date  would 
have  unbalance<l  the  Star’s  news 
coverage  of  the  matter. 

Second,  the  subject  was  rele¬ 


vant.  Schools  and  i)roperty  taxes 
affect  almost  everybody,  diiect- 
ly  or  indirectly. 

Third,  the  narrow  margin  of 
l)as.sage  —  less  than  2,000  votes 
—  indicates  that  this  was  a 
situation  where  Iwal  newspaiiei- 
♦nlitorial  support  or  opposition 
may  well  have  been  decisive  in 
determining  the  outcome. 

F'ar  too  many  iieojtle,  both 
news))apei-men  and  public,  I 
think,  underestimate  the  poten¬ 
tial  influence  of  editorial  pages 
because  the  percentage  of  read¬ 
ership  is  often  not  as  high  as 
that  of  page  one  or  the  comics 
or  Ann  Landers’  social  advice 
column.  But  attractive  editorial 
pages,  well  laid  out,  with  perti¬ 
nent  editorials,  columns  and  let¬ 
ters  illustrated  by  cartoons  and 
pictures,  can  draw  substantial 
raadership. 

In  Minneapolis,  our  reader- 
ship  studies  show  that  between 
40%  and  r)0%  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune’s  readers  read  at  least 
something  on  the  editorial  pages, 
while  the  Morning  Tribune  av’- 
erages  between  50%  and  60%. 
The  Star’s  editorial  page,  in  the 
evening,  draws  even  better:  be¬ 
tween  55%  and  70%.  And  these 
are  not,  I  think,  necessarily  high 
averages  for  editorial  page 
readership  around  the  country. 
I’m  sure  many  newspapers  do 
even  lietter. 

High  in  Kradersliip 

But  this  readership,  you  may 
.say,  .scans  only  the  cartoons  or 
bits  of  humor  on  the  editorial 
pages.  How  about  the  editorials 
themselves?  Well,  the  Tribune’s 
editorials  seem  to  draw  about 
25%  readership,  and  the  Star’s 
editorials  are  read  by  alx)ut 
30 •'b  of  that  newspaper’s  read¬ 
ers.  Not  very  impressive,  you 
may  say,  compared  to  75%  or 
higher  for  a  Dear  Abby  column. 
Perhaps  not,  if  you  consider 
only  percentages.  But  25%  or 
30'b  of  any  daily  newspaper’s 
readers  is  a  lot  of  people.  If 
your  newspaper  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of,  say,  100,000  copies 
a  day,  then  it  may  have,  say, 
more  than  200,000  adult  readers 
if  you  include  husbands  and 
wives  and  so  on.  And  25%  of 
200,000  means  that  50,000  peo¬ 
ple  that  day,  voters  and  taxpay¬ 
ers,  read  and  thought  about 
what  your  editorials  said  —  or 
failed  to  say.  And  these  50,000 
peojjle  are  piobably  themselv'es 
the  thought-leaders  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Newspaper  editorials  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  I  think,  cannot  be 
exjjected  to  move  mountains  or 
reverse  great  tides  of  public 
sentiment  overnight.  But  over 
the  years,  clear  and  thoughtful 
editorials  can  help  enlighten 
public  opinion  on  even  the  most 
fundamental  issues.  And  when 
the  balance  of  public  opinion  is 


clo.se,  as  in  the  recen  Minne- 
ai)olis  .school  bond  vo:  or  in 
tight  elections,  newsp;  or  edi¬ 
torial  i)age.s  can  make  tie  dif- 
fei'<*nce. 

Only  Half  a  Jot 

I  happen  to  believe  ’.hat  a 
newspaiter  that  cor,  stently 
straddles  the  fence,  ed  >rially, 
on  the  major  issues  of  .le  day 
or  that  avoids  comnu  .  t  alto¬ 
gether  on  controversial  i.ssues, 

IS  doing  only  half  its  •o.  If  a 
newspaper’s  fir.st  missu  :i  is  to 
rei)ort  the  news  aci  irately, 
fairly  and  completely,  ;hen  its 
second  mission  is  to  ■  ive  its 
readers  .some  guidance  m  evalu¬ 
ating  the  news. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  edi¬ 
torials  need  be  .shrill  in  tone 
nor  that  an  editorial  page  .should 
present  only  the  views  held  by 
its  editors  or  jiublisher.  On  the 
contrary,  I  l)elieve  that  a  mod¬ 
erate  e<litorial  is  usually  more 
persuasive  to  the  undecided 
reader,  even  though  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  editorial  may  dis¬ 
appoint  the  emotional  |)artisan 
who  wants  you  to  give  hell  to  the 
other  fellow. 

Even  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  need  for  editorial 
pages  to  present  both  sides,  or 
all  sides,  of  important  contro¬ 
versial  issues.  This  can  be  done 
Iwth  by  publishing  a  variety  of 
columnists  on  the  page,  repre¬ 
senting  a  broad  spectrum  of  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  views;  by 
re])rinting  from  other  publica¬ 
tions;  and  by  publishing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  letters  to  the 
editor,  including  particularly 
those  letters  from  readers  who 
disagree  with  your  editorials.  To 
do  less  than  this,  I  think,  be¬ 
trays  a  lack  of  confidence  by  the 
editor  or  publisher  in  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  own  views. 

4,400  IjcHcrs 

Last  year  in  Minneapolis,  the 
Tribune  received  more  than  4,- 
400  letters  from  readers;  and 
found  space  to  publish  more 
than  2,100  of  these  letters.  The  j 
evening  Star  received  more  than 
3,500  letters  and  managed  to 
publish  more  than  2,000.  Space 
is  always  a  problem.  Reader- 
ship  of  these  letters  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  not  incidentally, 
averages  alwut  40%.  I  happen 
to  think  letters  to  the  editor  are 
one  of  the  most  overlooked  and 
underestimated  components  of 
daily  newspapers;  but  that  is 
a  major  subject  in  itself. 

To  sum  up:  I  think  that  news- 
l)aper  editorial  pages  need  not 
be  dull  and  unread;  they  can  be 
both  interesting  and  influential. 
They  should  express  clear  views 
on  the  major  issues  of  the  day, 
including  local  issues;  they  ' 
should  offer  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions  in  addition  to  their  own 
views  on  these  issues. 
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It  grows  on  you 


It  takes  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  web  offset 
press.  Only  one  or  two  demonstrations  will 
prove  its  minimum  capacity  of  30,000  papers 
per  hour,  its  ability  to  print  spot  color  where 
desirable,  the  quick  and  easy  plate  change, 
the  superior  quality  of  its  reproduction . . .  but 
its  hidden  features  can  be  realized  only  after 
the  Lithomaster  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
time.  Experience  in  the  field  has  proven  that 
this  fast,  rugged  press  can  be  operated  at  top 


speed,  day  and  night  for  months  and  months, 
for  years  and  years  with  a  minimum  of  main¬ 
tenance  or  production  problems  of  any  nature. 
The  Hoe  Lithomaster  not  only  grows  on  you,  it 
grows  with  you.  The  unique  “building  block 
system”  allows  you  to  start  with  a  minimum 
set-up  and  add  complete  units  or  color  cylin¬ 
ders  as  you  need  them.  The  Hoe  Lithomaster 
costs  more  than  the  average  web  offset  press, 
but  it’s  worth  every  penny  of  it.  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  N.Y. 


Floor  Plans  for  Offset  Production  Plant  of  60,000 -Circ.  Daily 


INLRB  Examiner  Finds 
Anti-Union  Practices 

Washington 

A  trial  examiner  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ruled  that  the  Gaines%’ille 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  ' 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun,  engaged 
in  unfair  labor  practices  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  discourage  employe*" 
from  joining  the  Internationa’ 
Typographical  Union. 

Trial  Examiner  Paul  Bisgyer 
has  recommended  that  the  Sun 
be  ordered  to  cease  and  desis' 
from  “changing  work  schedules 
in  reprisal  for  employes’  union 
sympathies  and  activities ;  warn¬ 
ing  employes  not  to  talk  to  other 
employes  about  the  union  at  any 
time;  and  penalizing  supervi¬ 
sory  employes  by  demoting 
them,  reducing  their  rate  of  pay 
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or  discriminating  against  them 
in  any  other  manner  because  of 
their  refusal  to  participate  in 
the  company’s  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices.” 

The  examiner  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  company,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Cowles  Magazines  & 
Broadcasting  Inc.,  be  ordered 
to  reinstate  six  employes  whom 
he  said  were  discharged  be 
cause  of  their  union  activities 

The  examiner’s  report  said 
employe  interest  in  joining  a 
union  began  at  the  Sun  in  April 
or  March  of  1963. 

The  report  noted  that  Pub¬ 
lisher  John  R.  Harrison  assem¬ 
bled  the  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  and  stated  that  their  best 
interests  would  not  be  served 
by  a  union  and  said  that  a  pay 
raise  in  September  or  October 
w'ould  be  forthcoming. 


After  the  publisher’s  speech, 
union  activity  abated,  but  was 
revived  in  early  June  when  a 
union  organizer  came  to  Gaines¬ 
ville. 

The  union  asked  the  NLRB  to 
issue  an  order  directing  the 
company  to  bargain  with  it  as 
the  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  However,  the  examiner 
said  that,  “While  it  is  true  that 
the  Respondent’s  unfair  labor 
practices  were  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  union  from  securing 
majority  support,  the  union’s 
majority  in  an  appropriate  unit 
at  any  particular  time  vras  not 
clearly  established  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.”  He  said  that  to  issue  a 
bargaining  order  in  this  case 
might  violate  the  company’s 
rights  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  denied  the 
union  request. 


Garden  and  Fashion 
Booklets  Published 

The  Washington  Star  now  has 
available  the  1964  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star  Garden  Book. 
Written  by  Garden  Editor  Wil¬ 
bur  H.  Youngman,  the  Garden 
Book  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  cultivation  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  shrubs,  trees,  and 
other  plants  in  the  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  W’ashington  Area. 

The  Washington  Star  also 
published  “Entertain  Fashion¬ 
ably” — a  booklet  on  fashion  and 
entertaining,  assembled  by  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor  Eleni. 

This  16-page,  illustrated  book¬ 
let  is  a  collection  of  what  eight 
American  fashion  designers  con¬ 
sider  their  ideal  concept  of 
entertaining. 
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Catch  up  on  the  story 
of  SPECTACOLOR  with  INSETROL 

at  the  Hurletron  Hospitality  Suite 

These  great  papers  already  have  it.  Drop  in  at  our  Hospitality  Suite  and 
let  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Carl  Noble,  show  you  “Color  is  a  Wonderful  World”- 
the  color-slide  story  of  SPECTACOLOR  with  INSETROL.This  is  the  quality 
breakthrough  in  newspaper  color  advertising:  brilliant 
SPECTACOLOR  preprints,  automatically  kept  in  perfect  register 
by  Hurletron’s  INSETROL  equipment. 

Come  to  the  Hurletron  Hospitality  Suite  any  time. We  will  be  showing 
“Color  is  a  Wonderful  World’’  at  frequent  intervals  every  day  of  the  ANPA 
Conference  at  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel. 

l!  HURLETRON  INCORPORATED 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  DANVILLE.  ILLINOIS 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


C  VK  IOOMSTS  IN  SI  Bl  RHI A 


Back  in  Novcml)er,  llKil,  this  tlie  Connccticut-Xcw  York  state 
column  wrote  up  thr(*e  editorial  line,  some  50  miles  from  New  ^ 

cartoonists  who  drew  exclusively  York  City.  K" 

for  a  weekly  newspaper  in  their  Mr.  Marcus’s  cartoon,  called  / 

areas  (E&P,  Xov.  4,  1001,  jjaRe  “Marcus  Merry-Go-Round,”  is  of  \  , 

54).  The  piece  was  subtitled  th' pap  variety  but  receives  edi-  /  V' 

“The  Rare  Breed”  because  there  torial  page  cartoon  position  in  S 

were  so  few  such  artists  at  the  the  Press  and  Bulletin.  He  keeps  /  if 

time  contributing  non-.syndicated  his  cartoons  general  and  aloiijr  7sV  J I 

locally-oriented  cartoons  to  the  lines  of  those  he  does  for 

weeklies.  magazines.  / 

But  times  have  changed  and  “.A  weekly  carriers  local  news,  /  J 

the  “rare  breed”  isn’t  .so  rare  Marcus  says,  and  I  feel  jt  j 

anymore,  particularly  in  the  sub-  it  .s  a  nice  chanpe  of  pace  and  a  J  /y  j  a 

urbs.  ilore  and  more  suburban  •’fhvf  to  jjive  them  something  ^  v  /  i/  j 

newspai)ers  aie  findinjT  cartoon-  funny,  say  on  a  desert  island.  In  U  y  J  / 

i.sts  on  their  own  .staffs  or  in  the  fuct,  I  think  many  Press  and  y  ^ 

community  who  can  >?ive  an  Bulletin  readers  would  love  to  u./ _ 

added  lift  to  the  editorial  page.  away  once  to  one  of  my 

a  ^  *1  „  desert  islands  and  leave  su- 

Much  of  the  flavor  of  the.se  ,  .  i  u-  i  r  i  i  >. 

.  .  1  .u  I  burbia  behind  for  a  while. 

cartiMins  is  rooteil  in  the  sub- 

urban  mystique  of  car  pools,  Marcus  cartoons  in  the  two  'It's  Back  Agam- 

crab  grass  and  clubwomen.  Manv  Papers  cut  across  such  topics  as 

of  the  cartoons  reflect  the  prob-  hunting,  animals,  plumbers.  . . 

lems  typical  of  growing  non-  peace  movement,  and  the 

metropolitan  areas.  And  some  of  **ay  of  school. 

them  reach  for  the  sopliistica-  Mr.  Marcus  says  lie  ti’ies  to  stepping'  on  a  sul)url)an 

tion  that  readers  of  suburban  “put  something  funny  down  on  «acred  cow  of  sorts. 

wet^klies  have  come  to  look  for.  pajier,  knowing  that  some  people  Marcus,  39,  has  lived  in 

rp.  .«  will  chiiclvle  and  recoirnize  Ridj^efield  for  ei^ht-  years.  Dui** 

The  cartoons  on  these  three  inucKie  anu  ^  ^ 

naires  are  from  four  weeklies  in  themselves  or  their  fritmds  in  "'S  the  Second  Woild  War,  he 
!u^  1  1  XT  V  I  n-.  the  cartoon”  He  adds  he  has  sailed  the  North  .Atlantic  with 

the  suburban  New  York  City  the  ^o^  Jofover  wlS  he  draws  the  Merchant  Marine,  then 
area,  but  they  represent  a  new  control  o\er  \\lidt  He  dia^s  Seabees  in  the 

phenomenon  springing  up  all  «nd  has  a  great  relationship 
around  the  cniintrv  the  local  "uth  Karl  Nash,  Press  and  ^  iiuippiue.s. 

around  tJ  u  j,  t  Bulletin  editor  and  nublisher  .After  the  war,  he  began  sub¬ 
suburban  weekly  newspaper  car-  publisher.  cartoons  to  maga- 

as  much  pride  in 

*  *  *  '’tiving  Jerry  Marcus  cartoon.s  ^  freelancing 

iT-Duv  u4u<^i'l:  Id  our  paper  as  he  seems  to  feel  i  » 

JERRY  M.VRCLS  ■  .  ^  »>  xt  i  since  1948.  ‘  Trudv,  now  in 

in  doing  them  for  us,  Mr.  Nash  ^  j.  j 

Jerry  Marcus,  a  syndicated  says.  “I  think  he  finds  us  a  little 
cartoonist  (“Trudy”  for  King  jess  selective  than  the  big  city 
Features  Syndicate),  draws  one  editors  but  we  reject  one  occas- 

cartoon  each  week  for  the  edi-  sionallv  Go-Round  is  also  now  going 

torial  page  of  the  *  ‘Ws  always  way  ahead  of  "^to  other  weekly  newspapers. 

(c7nn  blth  deadline.  Because  his  is  the  GEORGE  THUNE 

11  iiion  v\.>onn./  DHiitiiJiy  uuui  crn«f_fviif»  cartoon  there’s  nrac- 

3,000-circulation  weeklies.  ticallv  no  consultation  as  we  had  '^hune,  news  editor  of 

Ridgefield,  a  residential  and  for  a  couple  of  years  with  an  Massapequa  (N.^  Y.)  Post, 

summer  resort  community,  and  artist  who  did  editorial-tvpe  car-  papers  editorial 

M^ilton,  a  commuting  town  10  toons  of  local  characters  and  cartoon  each  week, 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  are  near  events  ”  Post,  a  5,000-circulation 

^  ■  J  paper  in  a  residential  Long 

In  a  recent  readersh^j  sur-  j^iand  community  25  miles  east 
.  I  •  vey,  “Marcus  Merry-Go-Round  York  City,  gives  the 

the  top  of  the  best-  ^.^rtoon  good  play  at  the  top  of 
^  read  features  in  the  two  news-  jts  tab  editorial  page. 

papers.  Thune  regards  cartooning 

V  '  Once-in-a-while  he  stirs  up  a  as  a  side-line  duty.  “I  don’t  think 

controversy,  according  to  Mr.  Jra  Calm,  the  publisher,  knew 
f  ____  Nash,  such  as  on  the  occasion  i  could  draw  a  line  w’hen  he 
when  Marcus  drew’  two  Little  hired  me,”  George  Thune  says. 

_  *  Leaguers  watching  an  argument  The  cartoon  is  the  last  thing 

between  two  adult  umpires.  The  Mr.  Thune  does  each  week. 
J  Vf  ■  caption,  relating  to  one  of  the  “After  all  the  pages  have  been 
Little  Leaders,  read:  “Some-  made  up,  proofed,  the  pictures 

^  jei -  times  I  wish  they’d  give  the  have  been  cropped  and  sent  to 

game  back  to  the  kids.”  the  cameraman,  then  I  sit  down 

This  cartoon  produced  a  storm  and  w’orry  about  the  topic  of  the 
'Let's  Play  Urban  Renewal'  of  letters,  mostly  of  protest,  but  cartoon,”  he  adds. 

Simonson  a  few’  commending  Jerry  Marcus  The  ideas  come  primarily  from 
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or  hundreds  of  other  products  in 
food^  fashion  or  furnishings 
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show»*(l  an  unkempt  housewife 
struggling  over  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  boxes  of  frozen  foods  on 
the  counter.  She  was  saying  to 
her  smiling  expectant  husband, 
“I’ll  tell  you  who’s  thankful. 
Birds-Eye’s  thankful.” 

Mr.  Simon.son  does  the  car¬ 
toons  on  Monday  and  Thursday 
morning.  He  spends  a  few  min¬ 
utes  roughing  ideas  and  testing 
them  on  the  editor  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor.  The  best  is 
u.sed,  the  others  chucked,  and, 
.sometime  during  the  morning, 
between  other  duties,  he  man¬ 
ages  an  hour  to  do  the  final  art 
for  engraving. 

{Continued  on  qmqe  70) 


occasion.  Typical  was  one  of  the 
small-town  candidate  hanging 
his  own  poster  on  a  phone  pole 
and  saying  “1  wonder  if  Rocky 
has  to  hang  his  own  posters?” 

Using  a  Rockefeller  theme 
right  after  the  Governor  was 
married  in  the  .Mt.  Kisco  area, 
-Mr.  Simon.son  had  one  woman 
telling  another  one  in  the  super¬ 
market,  “And  Goldw'atcr  caught 
the  bridal  bouquet.” 

“That’s  about  as  political  as  1 
go,”  he  says.  “I  strive  for  humor 
much  as  might  be  done  in  the 
\ew  Yorker,  but  akin  to  our  own 
circulation  area.” 

One  of  his  cartoons,  now  in 
l)o.ssession  of  General  Foods, 


Cartoonists 

(Continued  from  page  G6) 


gives  his  i  artoons  good  play  on 
the  editor  jal  page. 

As  With  George  Thune,  Dave 
Simonson  s  cartooning  is  a  side¬ 
line.  Hi.s  major  duties  include 
overseeing  the  cold  type  ad  make 
up  department,  training  display 
salesmen,  promotion,  market  re¬ 
search  and  public  relations  for 
the  Trader.  Occasionally,  he’ll 
even  co\\‘r  a  story. 

“Basically,  I’m  a  trouble 
shooter  for  all  departments, 
since  my  normal  routine  is 
always  «  niergency,”  Mr.  Simon¬ 
son  say.s.  “It’s  what  might  be 
calletl  an  emergency  creative 
administrative  role.” 

Almo.st  all  of  Mr.  Simonson’s 
cartoons  refiect  .some  area  of 
suburban  life. 

“These  are  intended  for  the 
most  iiart  to  be  a  humorous,  yet 
true  commentary  on  life  in  sub¬ 
urbia,”  he  claims.  “The  several 
oil  trucks  line  up  outside  homes 
and  somebody  saying  ‘Well,  I 
see  fall  is  here  again’ — that 
sort  of  thing.  Unless  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  is  called  for,  such 
as  after  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion,  I  do  most  of  them  in  a 
humorous  vein.” 

He  uses  brush  and  ink  with 
litho  craymn  on  stipple  board  for 
in  between  tones;  this  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  editorial  cartoon  style  rathei- 
than  a  typical  humorous  style. 
“Basically  the  style  followed  the 
placement  in  our  paper,  rather 
than  vice-versa,”  Mr.  Simonson 
explains. 

He  says  he  tries  to  portray 
possible  situations  that  readers 
might  find  themselves  in,  “not 
a  pie-throwing,  banana-peel  fall¬ 
ing  humor  as  many  panels  are, 
but  a  more  realistic  commentary. 
After  all,  if  we  cannot  laugh  at 
ourselves,  who  else  can  we  laugh 


All  right,  Edna — What's 
happened  to  the  car?' 


Marcus 


.Mr,  Simonson  tries  to  be  fairly 
accurate  in  the  portrayal  of 
scenes,  although  he  admits  to 
“coming  in  from  way  out”  on 
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'Why  you're  not  from 
our  development!' 

Simonson 
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Cartoonists 

(Continued  from  payc  G!<) 


Mr.  Simonson  has  been  in  the 
ne\vsi)ai)er  fielil  on  and  off  for 
the  past  15  years.  He  owns  a 
BA  depree  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lepe,  did  graduate  work  in 
Economics  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  studied  art  at  the 
Art  Student’s  Lcap^ue. 

His  first  job  was  doing  })aste 
ups  for  an  ad  agency.  He  later 
wrote  copy  for  bra  and  muscle¬ 
building  equipment  ads  then 
switched  to  the  newspaper  field. 

Mr.  Simonson  was  first  a 
reporter  than  editor  of  the 
C rot-on- Harmon  (N.  Y.)  .Vcw.s 
(now  the  Croton -Cortland 
Netvn),  then  managing  editor  of 
the  News,  the  Wentclwster  Pont 
and  Pleasantvillc  Townnman 
(the  latter  two  were  combined 
with  the  patent  Trade  in  195G). 

In  1952,  Mr.  Simonson  and 
Charles  Lenahan  put  out  what 
proved  to  be  an  ill-fated  supj)le- 
ment  designed  for  weeklies.  Mr. 
Lenahan  is  now  publi.sher  of 
the  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Simonson’s  next  job  was 
as  ad  manager  for  the  .swimming 
pool  division  of  a  major  con¬ 
crete  manufacturer.  In  1955,  he 
became  promotion  manager  of 
the  Trader  weeklies.  After  they 
were  consolidated  into  the 
Patent  Trader,  he  became  retail 
ad  manager,  then  ad  manager, 
later  ad  director,  promotion 
director,  then  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

In  1962,  he  won  New  York 
Press  Association,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  and  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  awards 
for  newspaper  promotion. 

His  cartoons  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  other  newspapers  and 
has  been  appearing  in  the  River- 
dale  (N.  Y.)  Prens  regularly  for 
the  past  two  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ELLEM 

EUem  are  the  initials  of  Lloyd 
Moss,  a  37-year-old  staflF  an¬ 
nouncer  on  TEQ.Yf?,  the  radio 
station  of  the  New  York  Times. 
As  Ellem,  he  draws  the  cartoon 
for  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Croton-on-Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Cro- 
ton-Cortland  News,  a  3,000-cir¬ 
culation  weekly  on  the  Hudson 
River  25  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

Ellem  sees  editorial  cartoons 
as  “ideally  accomplishing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service’’  and  says  that  occa¬ 
sionally  he  accomplishes  this 
ideal. 

“I  enjoy  the  challenge  of  meet¬ 
ing  a  weekly  deadline,”  Ellem 
adds,  “but  the  need  to  come  up 
with  an  idea  every  week  forces 
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Ritlder  Firm  Biiy^ 
2  More  Weeklies 


me  to  be  less  selectiv’e  of  a  topic 
than  I  would  like.  Further  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  in  a  small 
town  weekly  one  can’t,  at  the 
request  of  the  editor,  crusade 
freely  when  personalities  and 
feelings  are  involved.” 

A.  A.  Granovsky,  publisher  of 
the  News,  sees  Ellem’s  cartoons 
as  a  real  asset  to  the  weekly. 
“I’d  hate  to  see  our  editorial 
page  without  one,”  he  says. 
“With  notably  few  exceptions, 
the  reader  reaction  has  been 
good.” 

In  casting  about  for  topics, 
Ellem  first  attempts  to  come  up 
with  a  local  issue.  If  this  is 
unavailable  or  uninspiring,  he 


Marciu  Merru-So-Round 


goes  slate.  Failing  inspiration  in 
that  quarter,  national.  The  last 
resort:  water  shortage,  fire  pre¬ 
vention,  traffic  safety. 

“Whenever  possible  I  look  for 
a  humorous  peg  on  which  to 
hang  it,”  Ellem  relates.  “The 
laugh  reduces  the  tendency  to¬ 
ward  pomposity  and  preach¬ 
ment.” 

Ellem  topics  cut  across  adult 
delinquency,  suburban  develop¬ 
ments,  conservation,  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  Gold- 
water’s  bad  foot  and  Hoffa’s 
“end-orsement”  of  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller. 

Lloyd  Moss,  37,  has  been  living 
in  Croton  for  five  years.  Aside 
from  a  brief  attendance  at  com¬ 
mercial  art  course  in  high  school, 
his  studies  centered  on  music. 

His  musical  career  playing 
trombone  was  barely  launched 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  a 
two-year  hitch  in  the  Infantry 
during  World  War  II.  He  was 
transferred  to  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Station  WVPT,  Seoul, 
Korea,  and  this  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  career  in  announc¬ 
ing  from  1946  to  the  present. 


Look,  mom!  Daddy  seems 
friendlier  already!' 

Marcus 


Long  Be.ai  i,  Calif. 

Herman  H.  Ridder,  resident 
of  the  West  Orange  P  ulishing 
Corp.,  has  announced  irchase 
of  the  Buena  Park  N‘  tvs  and 
La  Mirada  Lamplighter  Orange 
County  weeklies. 

The  corporation  pubb.-hes  the 
Orange  County  Evemm  Netos 
and  the  weekly  Buena  Park  In¬ 
dependent,  North  Orange  County 
Independent,  Santa  Ana  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Huntington  Beach 
Independent.  L.  A.  Collins  Jr.  is 
publisher. 

The  Buena  Park  News  will  be 
merged  with  the  Buena  Park 
Independent. 


Brookings,  S.  D. 

Harry  D.  Dawson,  publisher 
of  the  Moody  County  Enterprise 
at  Flandreau,  has  announced 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  Wayne  D.  Lyford,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Brookings  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Mr.  Lyford  came  here  in  1956 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Register  and  moved  into  the  as¬ 
sociate  publisher’s  position  in 
1960. 

The  Enterprise  is  under  cor¬ 
porate  ownership  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Mitchell  and  the 
new  publisher. 


Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Howard  W.  Sanborn,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Carlos  En¬ 
quirer  since  1950,  has  purchased 
the  nearby  Menlo  Park  Recorder 
from  Clarence  A,  Burley,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1949,  and  a  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Clay  County  Publishing 
Company  in  North  Kansas  City, 
publishers  of  the  Dispatch  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Harold  G.  Townsend 
Jr.,  a  California  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Sellers  were  George  I.  Sand- 
ford,  Loren  Lamoreaux  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Lewis.  Mr.  Sanford  was 
chief  stockholder  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Townsend,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Clara 
(Calif.)  Journal,  purchased  all 
outstanding  stock.  Four  years 
ago  a  $180,000  modernization 
program,  including  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  high-speed  offset  press, 
was  undertaken. 

The  company  publishes  three 
tabloid  weeklies  on  Tuesday  and 
a  regular-size  paper  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  Tuesday  editions  are 
tailored  to  Platte  County,  North 
Kansas  City  and  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Townsend  said  he  plans  no 
changes  in  personnel. 

Broker  in  the  sale  was 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  of  Norton. 


Meeker,  Colo. 

The  weekly  Meeker  Herald 
has  been  purchased  by  James 
Cook,  a  member  of  the  staff  for 
the  past  four  months. 

Selling  w’as  R.  G.  Lytle,  who 
took  over  the  paper  in  1925  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  James 
Lytle,  w’ho  founded  it  in  1885. 
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Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  5  minutes? 

PRESSFAX* 

does! 


Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over 
video,  telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  — halftones  and  all. 
Make  line  or  offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received. 
And  print  them  in  the  normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  5  minutes  to  transmit— any  distance. 
Thus  an  entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in 
a  little  over  1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  reso¬ 
lution,  high  speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed 


100  lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher 
resolutions  are  also  available.  Synchronous  motors  drive 
the  heavy,  precision-made  drums  directly,  without  gears, 
and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities  of  recording  have  a 
tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  edi¬ 
tions  any  distance  from  your  composing  room.  Operation 
is  completely  automatic.  Transmission  is  performed  over 


by  Adler/Westrex.  The  PRESSFAX  System 
is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  en¬ 
graved  as  line  cuts.  The  facsimile  is  actually 
so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  “jitter”  and  "gear  pattern.”  It  trans¬ 
mits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the 


telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  coun¬ 
try  (including  the  Wall  Street  Journal),  in 
Sweden  and  in  Japan  are  already  printing 
satellite  editions  via  PRESSFAX.  You  can, 
too.  Contact  Adler/Westrex. 


ADLERIWESTREX  COMMUNICATIONS  DIVISION  •  AMECOM  •  LITTON  INDUSTRIES 
1  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle,  New  York  10802  •  (914)  NE  6-1620 


Holding  forth  with  Macalester  students  was  Paul  Conrad,  Los  Angeles  Times  cartoonist,  seated  left.  Stand¬ 
ing,  left,  were  Macalester  seniors  Mike  Johnson  and  Sue  Pederson.  Seated  with  Mr.  Conrad  was  Orhan 
Ouru  of  Turkey,  a  World  Press  Institute  participant. 


^‘Pulitzer’  Class 

(Contirnud  from  paye  18) 


At  a  closing  dinner  in  St. 
Paul’s  posh  Town  and  Country 
Club,  a  black  tie  affair  attended 
by  more  than  250  business  and 
civic  leaders  as  well  as  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  winners  and  the  World 
Press  Institute  foreign  journal¬ 
ists,  Mr.  Wolff  .said  North  Amer¬ 
ican  wire  .services  have  done  a 
“l)retty  good  job”  covering 
Latin  America,  but  be  chastised 
.American  editors  for  not  using 
much  of  it. 

He  admitted  the  editors 
making  the  decisions  are  reflect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  “rather  than  l>eing 
remiss,”  but  he  added  the  news¬ 
papers  have  a  duty  to  lead  inter- 
e.st  in  Latin  .America,  rather 
than  merely  following  the  public 
interest. 

“Until  interest  builds  up,”  he 
.said,  “the  stuff  ju.st  doesn’t  get 
u.sed.” 

I^lin  Ainericuii  Alfairs 

But  turning  the  coin,  Mr. 
Wolff,  executive  e<litor  of  the 
Greenxboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  Ncwk, 
told  of  a  meeting  of  South 
American  editors,  where  he  was 
questioned  alxmt  the  lack  of 
coverage  of  Latin  affairs  in 
North  America. 

He  said  one  of  the  Latin  edi¬ 
tors  took  him  off  the  hook  by 
noting  that  South  American 
papers  don’t  print  much  news 
about  North  America,  either. 
“The  people  are  not  interested,” 
the  editor  told  him. 

The  nine  Pulitzer  winners  at¬ 
tending  the  sessions  were  Mrs. 
Hazel  Brannon  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Lcxinyton  (Miss.)  Adrer- 
tijter;  Donald  K.  Baldwin,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  St.  Petmthury 
(Fla.)  Titm’.t;  Alliert  V.  Gau- 
diosi,  James  V.  Magee,  and 
Frederick  A.  Meyer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York 
Time.<t;  Vincent  S.  Jones,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  group;  Paul  Conrad  of 
the  Los  Anyeles  Tim-es;  Robert 
H.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald. 

IB-Ycar  Fight 

Mrs.  Smith  told  of  her  lO-year 
fight  to  report  accurately  the 
sometimes-violent  relations  of 
the  races  in  an  area  where 
Negro  outnumber  whites. 

Her  husband  was  fired  as  a 
hospital  administrator  “because 
his  wife  had  become  a  controver¬ 
sial  figure.”  Boycotts  left  only 
one  local  advertiser  in  one  of  her 
papers,  she  said,  and  she  has 
been  in  court  twice  with  lawsuits 
brought  by  white  police  officials. 

“Why  keep  on?  It’s  a  way  to 


serve,”  she  said.  “I  know  that 
.sounds  like  journalism  school, 
but  I’m  from  journalism  schot)l 
.  .  .  I’ve  always  felt  a  newspaper 
ought  to  stand  for  something.” 

Bringing  the  Pulitzer  winners 
together  was  the  brainchild  of 
Harr\'  Morgan,  head  of  a  Mac¬ 
alester  program  which  each  year 
brings  15  foreign  journalists  to 
the  United  States. 

• 

Nizeii  .Appointed 

Donald  Nizen,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  Western  Edition 
which  was  discontinued,  is  now 
suburban  sales  manager  for  the 


Growing  Weekly 
Goes  to  Offset 

Metairie,  La. 

The  ground  has  been  broken 
and  the  giant  driver  is  busily 
engaged  in  sinking  the  piles  up¬ 
on  which  the  foundation  of  the 
new  .Jefferson.  Parish  Thnes 
plant  is  to  rest. 

This  modern  masonry  build¬ 
ing,  designed  especially  for  the 
weekly  newspaper  by  Patrick 
-M.  Allison  and  Associates,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  major  portion  of 
three  lots  on  North  Causeway  at 
Twentieth  street. 


The  new  structure,  facing 
Lakeside  Regional  Shopping 
center,  rejiresents  an  investment 
of  approximately  $100,000.  It 
will  include  waiting  rooms,  gen¬ 
eral  offices,  private  offices,  con¬ 
ference  room,  composing  and 
make-up  department  and  other 
general  jiurpose  facilities. 

Its  Third  Building 

A  spacious  press  room  with 
separate  entrances  on  Twentieth 
.street  completes  the  new  plant 
Plans  for  replacing  the  present 
sheet-fed  press  and  other  shop 
equipment  are  well  under  way. 
When  installation  is  complete, 
the  Times  will  boast  one  of  the 
most  modern  web-offset  news¬ 
paper  shops  in  the  South. 

'This  will  be  the  third  building 
occujiied  by  the  Times  since  its 
establishment  some  20  years  ago. 
Originally  located  in  a  one-room 
building  at  104  Frisco  avenue, 
overcrowding  forced  the  re¬ 
moval  to  the  present  quarters  at 
110  Severn  avenue,  which  itself 
soon  proved  inadequate. 

• 

Headn  Writers 

Jerry  Kenny,  New  York 
Neu's  fishing  and  hunting  col¬ 
umnist  was  elected  president  of 
the  Rod  and  Gun  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Metropolitan  New 
York. 


New  York  News. 


HOME  FOR  A  WEEKLY — The  Jefferson  Parish  Times  (Samuel  D.  Reeks, 
editor  and  publisher)  is  planning  to  move  soon  into  this  new  building, 
equipped  for  offset  printing,  in  Metairie,  La. 
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I  We  Could  Put  Lace  On  Them,  But... 

Their  real  beauty  is  economic.  If  you’re  looking 
for  glamour,  you  won’t  find  it  in  trucks  and 
trailers,  unless  by  glamour  you  mean  making  it 
possible  for  New  Yorkers  to  enjoy  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  in  December  ...  or  successfully  trans¬ 
porting  temperature-sensitive  electronics  equip¬ 
ment  through  a  dozen  widely  diversified  weather 
conditions. 

Motor  transport  is  an  every-day,  work-a-day 
economic  tool,  a  vital  instrument  of  national 
security,  if  you  please,  that  makes  up — in 
efficiency  and  dependability — for  what  it  lacks 
in  glamour.  Next  time  you  see  a  truck  or  truck- 
trailer  on  the  road,  remember — it’s  probably 
carrying  something  for  your  own  comfort  and 
convenience  .  .  .  your  very  livelihood! 


American  Trucking  Industry 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE  American  Trucking  Astociationt,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
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18  Ex-Mirror  Men 
Working  at  The  Fair 

By  Rirk  Frietiniun 


Spend  a  day  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  and  it’s  hard  not 
to  trip  over  :m  ex-New  York 
Mirror  news  photojrrapher. 

There  are  18  workiiif?  there 
(three  of  whom  choose  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous  for  i>ersonal 
reasons) . 

Jack  Dowmey,  director  of  pho- 
toRTaphy,  has  a  photo  ci'ew  of 
ten  and  eiffht  of  them  are  from 
the  Mirror:  Emil  Hennan, 
Bruce  Hopkins,  Jesse  Strait, 
Stan  Hall,  Harry  Hirsc’h,  Fred 
Klein,  Arty  Foote  and  Dennis 
Burke,  assistant  director  of  pho- 
toRraphy. 

Mr.  Downey  spent  17  years 
at  the  Mirror  himself,  the  last 
five  as  assiRnment  wlitor  on  the 
picture  desk.  “The  amount  of 
photo  experience  our  ex-Mirror 
boys  have  is  staRRerinR,”  he 
said.  “They  all  know  how  to 
speak  the  lanRuaRe.” 

More  to  (lover 

Jesse  Strait  was  at  the  Avis 
Rent  A  Car  Pavilion  with  two 
other  photoRraphers,  waitinR 
for  Actress  Gloria  DeHaven  to 
arrive. 

Mr.  Strait  had  covere<l  the 
1939  World’s  Fair  for  the  Mir¬ 
ror  and  he  remembered  how  the 
paper  rotated  photoRraphers 
and  reporters.  “We  had  our  own 
room  with  a  direct  line  to  the 
office  for  our  reporters  and  pho¬ 
toRraphers. 

“There  are  a  lot  more  pavil¬ 
ions  here  than  there  were  in 
’39.  But  some  of  the  pavilions 
then  were  more  spectacular  and 
made  for  more  dramatic  pic¬ 
tures.  The  pavilions  at  this  fair 
are  smaller  but  there’s  more  to 
see  and  more  to  cover. 

“There  are  just  as  many  celeb¬ 
rities  cominR  here  now  as  there 
was  then.  But  in  ’39  they  came 
out  more  often.  A1  Smith  and 
his  family  were  here  almost 
every  day. 

“There’s  biRRer  crowds  at  this 
one,  which  makes  it  harder  to 
cover.  But  that’s  part  of  our 
job.’’ 

Mr.  Strait  started  coverinR 
the  ’64  Fair  before  it  opened. 
He  photoRraphed  “the  first 
thinRs  that  looked  like  pavil¬ 
ions”  and  the  material  for  them, 
such  as  the  larRe  pieces  of  a 
temple  from  Jordan. 

Before  the  Fair  job,  he  spent 
20  years  mostly  on  Mirror  police 
assigrnments  in  Brooklyn.  “Crim¬ 
inals,  fires,  murders,”  Mr.  Strait 
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recalled.  “It  was  shoot  as  you 
could.  This  i)lace  is  different. 
People  want  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken.  Ever>’l)ody  cooj)er- 
ates  and  is  willinR  to  pose.” 

Another  ex-Mirror  photoRia- 
pher,  Iveon  Hoffman,  was  .stand- 
iiiR  nearby.  Mr.  Hoffman  and 
Frank  Maestro,  also  from  the 
Mirror,  were  assiRned  to  the 
Fair  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Commercial  Division. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  did  Roneral 
news  assiRnments  for  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  said  he  found  the  Fair 
work  “pretty  diversified.”  “I 
work  both  commercial  and  news 
assiRnments.  In  one  day  it  miRht 
be  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and 
Caroline,  the  Austi  ian  minister 
of  commerce  and  Cardinal  Si)ell- 
man,  and  a  request  from  the 
Better  LivinR  Pavilion.” 

He  added  that  he  has  shot 
a  number  of  foreiRn  visitors, 
many  of  them  important  diRna- 
taries  and  .some  of  his  Fair  pic¬ 
tures  have  Rone  all  over  the 
world. 

Gloria  DeHaven  showed  up, 
put  on  a  hat  from  thv  early 
part  of  the  century  and  hopped 
into  one  of  the  old-time  hnyyies 
that  Avis  had  moviny  around  a 
course.  With  Miss  DeHaven  was 
Michael  Ferry,  eiyht,  of  Pitts¬ 
field,  .Mass.,  the  100,000  visitor 
to  the  .Avis  I^avilion.  Miss  De- 
Haven  and  Mr.  Ferry  followed 
the  directions  the  photopraphers 
pave  them. 

Tlic  Edge 

A1  Simon  and  Arty  Sarno 
sat  in  the  private  lounRe  of  the 
SKF  Pavilion. 

Mr.  Simon,  formerly  the  di¬ 
rector  of  photoRraphy  at  the 
Fair  for  two  years  while  it  was 
beinR  constructed,  had  started 
ReRency  Pictorials  Inc.,  his  own 
photo  service,  late  last  year. 
Some  of  the  private  firms  at 
the  Fair  were  his  clients. 

Four  of  Mr.  Simon’s  five  pho¬ 
toRraphers  were  ex-Mirror  men : 
Arty  Samo,  Bob  WendlinRer, 
Art  Abfirer  and  Bob  Gilman. 
As  he  talked,  Sarno,  WendlinRer 
and  Abfirer  were  workinR  at 
various  parts  of  the  fair;  Gil¬ 
man  was  in  Manhattan  shootinR 
pictures  at  the  “Queen  for  a 
Day”  show,  which  would  be  at 
the  Fair  the  followinR  week.  The 
American  BroadcastinR  Com¬ 
pany,  the  show’s  network,  was  a 
ReRency  client. 


Bob  Wendlinger  with  Joyce  Davis,  left,  and  Marilyn  Radimer,  R.  T. 
French  models. 


Mr.  Sarno,  who  had  done 
much  VIP  coveraRe  at  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  includinR  heads  of  .state 
comiiiR  to  the  United  Nations, 
-said  he  was  still  doinR  pretty 
much  the  same  thinR  at  the 
Fair. 

Mr.  Sarno  had  also  been  back¬ 
up  man  in  sports  at  the  Mirror 
and  this  experience  came  in 
handy  when  he  shot  the  Olympic 
tryouts  in  IwxinR  at  the  Fair’s 
SinRer  Bowl  for  ABC’s  IVw/c 
World  of  Sports.  “When  I  Rot 
to  rinRside,  I  knew  every  pho- 
toRiapher  there,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Same’s  Fair  assiRnments 
also  called  for  still-life  interiors 
of  such  pavilions  as  the  one  in 
which  he  was  sittinR. 

A  news  photoRrapher  from 
when  he  was  17  years  old,  Mr. 
Sarno  pointed  out  some  major 
differences  between  his  present 
and  his  old  job.  “The  old  rat 
race  of  everyone  converRinR  on 
one  spot  is  Rone  in  many  cases. 
The  key  spot  for  other  photoR¬ 
raphers  miRht  be  in  some  other 
pavilion  than  the  one  I’m  inter¬ 
ested  in.  With  KinR  Hussein, 
their  key  spot  is  the  Jordanian 
Pavilion,  mine  is  when  he  steps 
into  one  of  our  client’s  pavil- 
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ions,  such  as  RCA.  Then,  it’s 
comparatively  easy  for  me.  And 
I  Ret  more  pictures.” 

He  said  that  when  he  was 
with  the  Mirror  and  had  to 
shoot  Miss  RheinRold,  it  was  a 
fast  one  in  the  middle  of  com- 
j)etition.  Now  RheinRold  is  a 
ReRency  client  and  Mr.  Sarno 
has  “all  the  time  in  the  world” 
to  work  with  their  queen. 

Frank  IF.  U7(i(c,  nn  SKF  In¬ 
dustries  (ulministrative  assist¬ 
ant,  and  Arty  Samo  went  out¬ 
side  the  pavilion  to  .shoot  crowd 
pictu  res. 

Sports  Stars 

Dick  McEvily  was  standing 
by  the  outdoors  bar  of  the 
Schaefer  Center,  chattinR  with 
Sam  Huff,  the  pro  football  star. 

Mr.  McEvily,  who  had  spent 
15  years  with  the  Mirror,  where 
he  did  much  feature  work,  was 
now  free-lancinR  as  a  PR  photo 
consultant  and  the  Schaefer 
BrewinR  Company  was  one  of 
his  clients. 

He  took  pictures  each  week¬ 
end  when  sports  celebrities 
show’ed  up  as  Schaefer  Center 
(Continued  on  pape  76) 
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Styrofoam®earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 
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At  the  Fair 


{Continued  from  page  74) 

hosts.  These  .stai's  wrote  tlieir 
names  and  placed  their  hand 
prints  in  wet  cement  in  front 
of  the  pavilion. 

Mr.  McEvily  also  ser\’iced 
hometown  newspapers  in  areas 
where  Schaefer  Beer  was  sold. 

“This  is  the  direct  opposite 
approach  from  my  Mirror  days,” 
he  said.  “There  is  no  such  thin}? 
as  an  exclusive  here  —  there 
can’t  l)e  when  you’re  workinp 
for  a  client.  Now  I’m  in  the  PR 
field  instead  of  the  scoop  field. 
I  don’t  try  to  keep  any  ideas  to 
myself  but  transfer  them  to 
(Vher  jjhotopraphers  who  show 
up.  We  sendee  all  newspajiers 
and  syndicates.” 

Emmett  Kelly,  the  clown,  who 
is  api)earinff  at  the  Kodak  Pa¬ 
vilion,  came  over  and  looked  his 
sadde.st  for  Sam  Huff  because 
the  linebacker  had  l)een  traded 
from  the  New  York  Giants.  This 
made  a  widely-published  picture 
for  Mr.  McEvily. 

Dirk  MrEviljf  took  Sam  Hnff 
to  a  wet  block  of  cement  and 
explained  what  he  wanted.  Sam 
Huff  obliged. 

The  F'ahliioiiK 

Bob  Wendlinper  .stood  in  the 
rear  of  the  Fair’s  Pan  AM 
Restaurant  with  two  lov’ely 
mwlels  from  the  R.  T.  French 
Company,  a  Regency  client. 

Joyce  Davis  was  posinp  in  a 
windbreaker  over  jump.suit. 
Marilyn  Radimer,  another 
model,  watched. 

Mr.  Wendlinper  straijrhtened 
out  .some  of  the  lines  in  Miss 
Davis’  outfit,  checked  with  Miss 
Radimer  on  how  her  co-mo<lel 
looked,  then  l)ef!:an  shootinp  pic¬ 
tures  with  the  restaurant  as  a 
backdrop.  He  stopped  lonp 
enouph  to  explain  what  he  was 
doing. 

“The  girls  nut  on  fashion 
.shows  at  the  Fair  six  times  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  Here, 
the  creativity  for  a  photogra¬ 
pher  is  to  .satisfy  the  client,  food 
editor,  fashion  ed’tor,  travel  edi¬ 
tor  and  my  l>oss.” 

Mr.  Wendlinger,  who  had  11 
years  on  police  and  spot  news 
for  the  Mirror,  admitted  he 
missed  newspa])er  work  and  the 
“passing  on  of  information  with 
a  camera.” 

He  added  one  interesting 
note:  Bob  Gilman  had  l)een  the 
lieutenant  in  his  group  when 
Mr.  Wendlinger  was  a  World 
War  II  combat  photographer. 
Mr.  Gilman,  a  35-year-man  with 
the  Mirror,  and  Mr.  Wendlinger 
were  together  on  the  daily  and 
again  with  Regency. 

“It  was  a  good  break  for  the 


MR.  100,000’ 


Jesse  Strait,  left,  and  Leon  Hoffman,  rear,  with  Gloria  DeHaven  and 
Michael  Ferry,  100,000th  visitor  to  the  Avis  Rent  A  Car  Pavilion. 


Fair,  getting  all  the  Mirror 
liros,”  Mr.  Wendlinger  said. 
“Otherwise,  who  would  hav’e 
lieen  out  her"  taking  pictures 
for  them?  Kids?  Amateurs?” 

Bob  Wendlinger  went  bark  to 
posing  and  shooting  his  two 
pretty  fashion  7nodels. 

New  Experience^ 

Art  Abfirer,  .stationed  at  the 
Ford  Pavilion,  another  Regency 
client,  was  working  in  the  dark¬ 
room  there. 

With  the  Mirror  18  years, 
mostly  on  general  assignment, 
with  some  features  and  sports, 
he  said  his  nresent  job  was  “al¬ 
together  different.” 

“We  have  a  little  more  time 
to  set  things  up.  No  news  dead¬ 
line  pressures,  even  though 
there  are  occasions  when  we 
have  to  get  prints  out  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  We’ve  pushed  out  as 
many  250  in  a  day.  On  ‘Michi¬ 
gan  Day,’  we  sendeed  45  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
with  pictures.  We  service  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  publications 
all  over  the  world.” 

He  also  found  the  lack  of 
competition  different.  “If  we  get 
a  decent  feature  picture,  we  can 
make  it  without  having  all  the 
photographers  shooting  the 
same  thing  for  ever\’  paper  in 
New  York  City  like  when  I  was 
on  the  Mirror.” 

Mr.  Abfirer,  who  spent  five 
years  with  Associated  Press  and 
ten  years  with  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  before 
coming  to  the  Mirror,  said  he 
only  started  using  an  exposure 
meter  when  he  took  the  Fair 
job.  “Many  areas  here,  such  as 
the  tunnel  ride,  are  pretty  dim 


and  I  like  to  shoot  in  available 
light  when  I  can.  Sometimes, 
It’s  so  dark  I  have  to  use  15 
or  20  second  exposures.” 

Mr.  .4bfirer  led  the  way  up¬ 
stairs  to  an  office  and  he  pulled 
out  a  batch  of  Ford  Pavilion 
jiictures  he  had  taken.  Kids  look¬ 
ing  at  old-model  cars.  Family 
outings  through  the  pavilion. 
The  Detroit  Tigers  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Braves. 

“VV’e  took  this  picture  of  A1 
Kaline  and  Frank  Lary  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press." 

Willy  Brandt.  King  Hussein. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor.  Governor  Romney  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Ex  -  President  Truman. 
Donna  Reed.  .Arthur  Godfrey. 
Lawrence  Welk.  A  dinosaur 
from  Walt  Disney’s  Magic  Sky¬ 
way. 

Mr.  Abfirer  produced  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  showed  a  Model-T 
reflected  in  a  .series  of  mirrors. 
“Never  did  a  .shot  like  this  one 
before.”  Then  he  passed  on  some 
technical  shots  sent  to  the  trade 
publications.  “Miniature  photog¬ 
raphy.  Never  did  anything  like 
this  at  the  MiiTor,  either.” 

.\rt  .Abfirer  went  down  to  the 
darkroom  to  examine  .some  nega¬ 
tives  and  tell  the  darkroom  man 
what  he  wanted  printed. 

Fumiliar  Tcrrilorj’ 

Bruce  Hopkins,  one  of 
Downey’s  men.  was  coming  out 
of  the  Press  Building.  He  had 
lieen  with  the  Mirror  37  years, 
the  last  15  covering  Queens. 
While  with  the  Mirror,  he  had 
taken  pictures  of  the  Fair’s 
ground-breaking. 

When  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  showed 
up  at  the  Fair  one  day,  she 


recognized  Mr.  Hojt.R  is  as  an 
old  friend.  He  had  .iken  her 
picture  on  numerou  'ccasions 
when  he  was  coverii  the  air- 
jiorts  in  Queens  for  t  e  Mirror. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  ■  too  had 
just  starte<l  using  ai  exposure 
meter. 

Bruce  Hopkins  hoi^ped  on  a 
late-aftemoon  bus  to  the  main 
gate  and  home. 

• 

Starzel  Receives 
Journalism  Degree 

Iowa  (  ity,  Iowa 

A  native  Iowan  wh'>  cut  short 
his  college  education  to  go  on  to 
a  top  ))osition  in  world-wide 
communication  returned  to  the 
campus  here  June  5  to  conclude 
some  unfinished  business  of 
some  40  years  ago. 

Frank  Starzel,  59,  native  of 
LeMars,  and  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Prr.ss  for  14 
years,  attended  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  commencement 
exercises  to  receive  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  English  with  a  special¬ 
ization  in  journalism. 

Shortly  after  he  retired  from 
the  AP  position  in  1963,  Mr. 
Starzel  enrolled  through  the 
SUI  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Study  in  order  to  complete  nine 
credit  hours  which  he  needed 
to  qualify  for  the  degree.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  he  com- 
jdeted  two  courses  in  geography 
and  one  in  American  govern¬ 
ment,  all  of  which  he  “aced," 
as  his  classmates  might  describe 
top  grades. 

In  the  past  semester  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel  taught  journalism  courses  at 
the  University  of  Texas  in  Aus¬ 
tin.  The  family  lives  on  a  farm 
near  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 

Ml'.  Starzel  left  SUI  in  the 
early  ’20s  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  lojva  City  Prea- 
Citizen.  A  year  later  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribmt. 
and  later  was  news  editor  of 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph  and  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  staff.  He  joined 
.\P  in  1929  and  was  named 
general  manager  in  1948. 

Mrs.  Frank  Starzel,  the  for¬ 
mer  Alta  Santee,  is  a  native  of 
Cedar  Falls  and  a  graduate  of 
SUL  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Elmer  C. 
Henlein,  also  an  SUI  graduate, 
lives  in  Iowa  City. 

• 

Job  Co-Ordinator 

Norwich,  Conn 

Joseph  P.  Dennis,  night  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  at  the 
Norwich  Bulletin  since  1962  and 
with  the  morning  newspaper  for 
12  years,  has  been  assigned  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  as  production  co¬ 
ordinator,  a  newly-created  post 
He  will  be  direct  liaison  between 
mechanical  and  non-mechanical 
departments. 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


Yes,  you  can  get 
all  the  news  you  want 
from  Union  Pacific. 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA— Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

SALT  LAKE  CITY-Joel  Priest.  Jr. 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)  MAdison  7-9211 


And  by  the  way,  thanks  for  your  excellent 
coverage  of  Union  Pacific  news  in  the  past. 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


Glad  He’s  On  Paper 
Relivmg  tv  Story 

By  Philip  IN.  Schuyler 


Herbert  Kamm,  reliving  a  tv 
assignment  he  covered  for  NBC 
during  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike,  is  glad  he’s  back  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sim. 

“You  can’t  l)eat  a  newspaper 
for  covering  news,  and,  exciting 
as  tv  reporting  can  be.  I’ll  take 
a  newspaper  job  ahead  of  broad¬ 
casting  any  time,’’  Mr.  Kamm 
commented  this  week. 

Mr.  Kamm  was  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sciipps-Howard’s  New 
York  newspaper  when  New 
York  City  newspapers  were 
blacked  out  Dec.  8,  He  had 

to  get  work,  and  was  hap|)y 
when  NBC  put  him  on  its  ex¬ 
panded  news  staff. 

Biggest  local  .story  that  broke 
for  Mr.  Kamm  while  a  micro¬ 
phone  was  his  instrument  in¬ 
stead  of  typewriter,  was  when  a 
hospital  bus  plunged  into  the 
East  River.  The  driver  appar¬ 
ently  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack.  Seven  persons  perished. 

Thirty  years  a  newspaperman 
this  year,  Mr.  Kamm  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  when  he  reached 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  From 
police  and  firemen  he  got  all 
available  facts,  ran  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  first  bulletin  was 
speedily  put  on  the  air. 

‘.Shaky,  at  First' 

But  the  difference  came  when 
NBC  got  both  its  radio  and  then 
its  tv  mobile  units  as  close  to 
the  accident  as  they  could.  Herb 
Kamm  found  himself  on  the  air 
live.  Then  the  order  was:  “Don’t 
tie  up  the  telephone,  use  the 
microphone  direct.” 

The  tv  unit  was  across  the 
East  River,  but  with  cameras 
with  telescopic  lenses  focused  on 
him  and  the  submerged  bus,  Mr. 
Kamm  told  the  stor>'  directly  by 
voice  into  millions  of  homes.  He 
made  six  different  reports  this 
way  by  radio  and  tv — “shaky,  at 
first,”  he  admitted  in  recollec¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  great,”  the  news  pro¬ 
gram’s  director  told  him  when 
he  finished  his  second  live  re¬ 
port. 

“It  was  a  thrill  to  be  told  by  a 
friend  in  Indianapolis  that  he 
heard  me,”  Mr.  Kamm  confessed. 

Before  this  incident  and  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Kamm  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  tv  and  radio  experi¬ 
ence. 

“But  I  was  really  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  news  room,”  Mr. 
Kamm  said. 


With  other  newspa))eimen, 
.Mr.  Kamm  returned  to  the 
WT&S  on  Anril  1,  19<)3,  his  Kith 
birthday.  NBC-tv  tided  to  keep 
him  on  their  news  .staff,  offering 
him  more  money  to  ciuit  the 
printing  jiress  for  elwtronic 
journalism. 

“I  couldn’t  do  it,”  he  said.  “It’s 
the  old  story  of  jirinter’s  ink  in 
the  blood,  I  guess. 

“But  I  certainly  respect  the 
tough  competitor  newspapers 
face  today.  And  I’ll  never  stop 
being  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  NBC  gave  me  when  my 
paper  couldn’t  publish. 

!V»*ver  a  Real  .Substitute 

“Formidable  and  resourceful 
news  gathering  media  as  they 
are,  however,  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  that  radio  or  tv 
will  never  be  a  real  substitute 
for  the  newspaper.  People  want¬ 
ing  a  thorough  understanding  of 
what  is  happening  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  in  the  world  must 
have  the  printed  word,  rather 
than  instant  spoken  information 
and  picture  flashes.” 

Returning  to  the  WT&S  as 
magazine  editor,  Mr.  Kamm  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor  in 
August  1963.  He  lielieves  his 
broadcasting  stint  has  helped 
him  improve  the  newspaper  for 
w’hich  he  works. 

“We  on  newspapers  have  to 
dig,  dig  and  dig  more  than  ever 
before,”  he  said.  “We  have  to 
get  beyond  the  obvdous,  lie 
bright,  more  appealing,  and  cru¬ 
sading  without  being  over-sen¬ 
sational.  We  must  use  more  and 
bigger  pictures. 

“Newspapers  hav’e  an  enor¬ 
mous  responsibility  to  fulfill,  and 
strong  reporting  is  what  we  need 
more  than  anything  else.” 

Mr.  Kamm’s  tense  and  busy 
day  begins  at  6:15  a.m.  with  a 
show’er  at  his  home,  101  East 
12th  St.,  in  Gieenwich  Village. 
He  never  misses  tuning  in  the 
6:30  a.m.  radio  news  report.  But 
after  this  five-minute  “gum 
drop”  of  news,  Mr.  Kamm  begins 
the  search  for  something  bigger 
to  chew. 

10  Minutes  to  Ollice 

On  the  telephone  he  talks  with 
Boyd  Wright,  news  editor,  who 
has  been  on  the  job  in  the  city 
room  since  1  a.m.  From  him  he 
gets  a  complete  fill-in  on  what 
actually  is  going  on  around  the 
world,  and  together  they  begin 


1 


Herbert  Kamm 
to  design  the  front  page. 

Mr.  Kamm  can  reach  the  office 
from  home  in  19  to  20  minutes. 
He’s  usually  at  his  desk  by 
7:30  a.m.  The  first  wlition  of 
the  WT&S  locks  up  at  9:20. 
Before  then,  the  .ME  has  checked 
all  the  New  York  morning 
papers,  read  the  galley  proofs 
of  what  the  lobster  shift  has 
written  and  had  put  into  type, 
and  the  duplicates  of  the  over¬ 
nights  lx)th  locally  written  and 
reports  by  wire. 

What  he  is  searching  for  is  at 
least  one  WT&S  exclusive — 
something  worth  playing  in  a 
large  way.  More  often  than  not 
it  comes  from  his  own  city  desk, 
the  Seri  pps- Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  wire,  or  United  Feature 
Syndicate.  His  experience  as 
magazine  editor  has  given  him  a 
solid  foundation  in  hunching 
stories.  He  passes  along  these 
hunches  not  only  to  the  local 
desks,  but  also  to  the  wires. 

The  search  for  that  exclusive 
takes  him  into  conferences  with 
Hal  Steeves,  telegraph  editor, 
and  Irving  Levine,  night  city 
editor,  and  with  Richard  D. 
Peters,  his  editor  and  boss.  To¬ 
gether  they  consult  on  available 
stories,  as  to  value  and  what 
kind  of  heads  they  should  com¬ 
mand. 

The  conferences  broaden  to  a 
9  a.m.  daily  meeting  with  Herb 
Kay,  assistant  managing  editor, 
Norman  Herington,  city  editor, 
Sylvan  Fox,  assistant  city  editor, 
Ted  Levine,  news  editor,  and  A1 
Rossiter,  day  telegraph  editor. 
Now  they  are  in  a  position  to 
know  what  stories  are  likely  to 
develop  most  during  the  day, 
what  followups  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  what  fresh  ideas  will  help 
to  put  them  across. 

Staff  Conference 

The  first  edition  reaches  Mr. 
Kamm’s  desk  at  9:45  a.m.  He 
goes  over  it  quickly.  By  10:15 
he’s  ready  for  a  staff  conference 
to  plough  into  that  paper  deep¬ 
ly.  page-by-page,  story-by-story. 
News  likely  to  develop  is 


marked;  stories  mo  lund  are 
killed;  headlines  are  mproved- 
new  art  and  pictun-.-  ;  ssigned.' 

Before  he  moved  ,)  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  the  mountain 
of  detail”  that  follov,  s  this  be¬ 
ginning,  Mr.  Kamn  used  to 
free-lance  along  with  .is  regular 
work  on  the  WT&S  which  he 
has  served  foi‘  20  .ars.  He 
figures  that  he  has  netted  at 
least  $50,000  outside,  much  of  it 
for  as  little  as  a  penny  a  word. 
•Most  recently  was  a  $350  maga¬ 
zine  piece  he  did  on  Elizabeth 
Taylor  whom  he  had  iiiterrtewed 
twice.  He  freshened  up  his  notes 
by  talking  with  Eddie  Fisher. 

Wrote  Encyclopedia 

Mr.  Kamm  is  co-author  with 
Willard  Mullin  of  “Junior  Illus¬ 
trated  Encyclopedia  of  Sport.s,” 
published  first  in  1960  by  Bobb.s- 
Merrill  with  a  new  edition  in 
1963. 

As  magazine  editor,  Mr. 
Kamm  originated  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  format  of  the  WT&S 
Saturday  feature  magazine.  For 
the  first  five  years  it  appeared 
in  tabloid  form,  but  now  for  five 
years  has  l)een  .standard  sized. 
Previously  he  was  feature  editor 
of  the  newspaper  and  before  that 
assistant  city  editor  and  acting 
city  editor,  handling  the  staff  of 
50  writers  and  reporters.  He 
came  to  the  WT&S  from  the 
New’ark  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  1943,  starting  as 
rewrite  and  feature  writer. 

He  Played  the  Truiiipel 

Born  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
Mr.  Kamm  attended  Long 
Branch  High  School  where  he 
played  the  trumpet  in  the  band 
and  orchestra.  When  he  was  17, 
he  got  a  job  as  sports  stringer 
for  the  .Asbury  Park  Press.  At 
12*/4c  an  inch,  he  averaged  about 
$35  a  month.  A  year  later  there 
was  an  opening  on  the  sports 
staff.  He  took  it  at  $15  a  week. 
At  19,  he  got  married.  His  wife 
was  making  $25  a  week  as  a 
secretary,  compared  to  his  $18. 

“When  I  got  to  $25  a  week,  I 
made  her  quit  her  job,”  Mr. 
Kamm  recalled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kamm  have 
been  married  27  years  now. 
Laurence  Kamm  is  24,  Lewis,  19, 
and  Robert,  17. 

• 

John  McCourtney, 
Circulator,  Dies 

Oakland,  Calif. 

John  N.  McCourtney,  64,  for¬ 
mer  East  Bay  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin 
and  previously  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  Tribune,  died 
May  22  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  a  past  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 
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WHSTPRINT 


^^TOP\ 

at  Booths  2814-5-6  and\ 
2901-2-3  in  section  C  U 

WATCH I 

L  phototypesetting  /' 
at  its  fastest! 


Take  time  at  Westprint  to 
check  out  the  latest  in 
phototypesetting— at  the 
Photon  exhibit,  of  course 


With  composing  room  costs  up  and  the  percentage  of  total  news¬ 
paper  operating  expenses  higher  than  ever,  I’hoton  phototypesetting 
offers  the  industry  the  means  toward  the  goal  of  economy.  Naturally, 
because  with  Photon,  the  difference  between  productive  and  non¬ 
productive  time  shows  up  clearly  on  time  cards  and  job  tickets. 
Photon  is  in  truth  the  great  time-saver  for  modern  composing  rooms. 

'I'hat’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  spend  time  in  the  Photon  booths  at 
Westprint.  For  there  you’ll  see  the  latest  in  fast,  dependable,  auto¬ 
matic  phototypesetting  equipment.  (Don’t  hesitate  to  challenge  us, 
either.  We’re  always  ready  to  talk  Photon  flexibility,  adaptability 
and  money-saving  efficiency!).  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


PROMOTION 

Promotion  Planning 
Prevents  Confusion 


By  (rtMirjie  Wilt 

If  anything  ranks  second  in 
importance  to  creativity  in 
newspaper  promotion,  it  is  plan¬ 
ning.  At  least  that  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  of  the  final 
panel  at  the  NNPA’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  conference  at  Minneapolis. 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  Hotis- 
ton  Chronicle  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  and  motlerator  of  the 
panel,  ke>moted  the  discussion 
of  promotion  planning  with  his 
“five  P’s  of  promotion  —  proper 
planning  prevents  poor  promo¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Johnson  coordinated 
the  comments  of  panelists  Court 
C  o  n  1  e  e,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
John  C.  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star;  and  Edward  A.  Linsmier, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ohscri'er  and 
News.  Mr.  Johnson  also  pre¬ 
sented  papers  on  promotion 
planning  from  Leonard  Bach, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Ber¬ 
nard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald 
who  were  unable  to  l)e  present 


for  the  session. 

“Our  job  here  is  to  outline 
ideas  used  in  planning  creativity 
and  activity,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
“With  confusion  one  of  our  big¬ 
gest  jiroblems,  we  frequently 
wind  up  in  a  vacuum  many  days. 
To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos 
takes  prior  plajining.  If  you 
can  get  anticipated  problems  out 
of  sight  and  mind,  you’ll  find 
your  creative  buds  will  flourish 
a  little  more,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that 
there  are  three  broad  areas  to 
consider  in  laying  out  a  promo¬ 
tion  department’s  activities  for 
the  year: 

•  Those  activities  and  pro¬ 
motions  that  can  be  anticipate<l 
— that  you  know  will  come  up 
on  a  specific  date  oi-  a  regularly 
.scheduled  time. 

•  Those  promotions  that  you 
think  might  come  up,  but  that 
you  don’t  know  exactly  when, 
where,  or  for  what  pericnl. 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City .  Zone  ....  State . 

Company . . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


•  Finally,  those  promotions, 
events  or  activities  that  you 
never  dreamed  would  come  up, 
ev’en  in  your  wildest  nightmares. 

“By  planning  and  anticipat¬ 
ing  those  known  factors,  get¬ 
ting  them  into  action  on  a 
planned  basis,  you  can  get  ready 
for  those  others  that  might  ordi¬ 
narily  -shake  up  your  depart¬ 
ment,  your  newspaper,  your 
creative  talent,  and  your  fam¬ 
ily,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 

The  panel  generally  agreed 
that  promotion  men,  lieing  pri¬ 
marily  creative  people,  are  not 
instinctively  planners  by  nature. 
But  all  concurred  that  planning 
is  es.sential  to  a  smooth  pro¬ 
gram. 

Court  Coulee,  i)romotion  vice- 
l)resident  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  jjointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  setting  up  an  ad¬ 
vance  budget  and  planning  cal¬ 
endar,  with  appropriation  of 
necessai-y  funds  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  Using 
slides  showing  planning  charts 
for  promotion  of  printed  pi-omo- 
tion,  .space,  time,  and  special 
events,  Mr.  Conlee  also  urged 
that  promotion  men  keep  other 
department  heads  informed  of 
promotion  plans. 

John  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
N«*wspapers,  told  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  committee  system,  used 
to  keep  a  flow  of  information 
from  the  publisher  on  down,  to 
facilitate  planning  of  promotion 
and  other  activities. 

*  * 

STATE  TARGETS  —  A 
group  of  44  smaller  Indiana 
dailies  decided  that  the  “target 
account  program”  initiated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
the  .AANR  was  a  good  one,  but 
might  even  be  better  at  the 
state  level.  Believing  that  the 
regional  and  geographically  se¬ 
lective  national  account  has  al¬ 
ways  represented  the  smaller 
market  daily  newspaper’s  prime 
customer,  the  Indiana  group 
took  the  National  Target  Ac¬ 
count  program,  and  adapted  it. 
A  luncheon  meeting  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies,  distributors  and 
others  influential  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  national  advertising 
was  planned,  and  a  presenta¬ 
tion  created. 

Two  test  accounts  were  se¬ 
lected,  Peter  Eckrich  &  Sons 
(Eckrich  Meats),  and  Stokely- 
Van  Camp  (Van  Camp  Pork  & 
Beans).  A  series  of  calls  was 
made  on  each  account. 

The  presentations,  the  first  of 
their  kind  produced  for  smaller 
market  daily  newspapers,  were 
divided  into  three  sections: 

1.  Recommending  all  daily 
newspapers  as  the  best  media 
buy. 

2.  Pointing  out  the  smaller 
market  daily  newspaper’s 
unique  “pluses”  with  research 
tailored  for  the  specific  account. 


3.  Offering  a  detailed  nroposal  i 

for  a  specific  ad  pn  ,,ram  in  I 

smaller  market  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  (space,  frequei  y,  cost,  1 

color,  etc.)  I 

Special  research  .  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  presentations.  For 
the  Stokely  presenta  ion,  co-  2 

operating  smaller  mat  :.et  daily 
newspaper  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  in  six  .states  suf  eyed  56 
supermarket  managers.  For  the 
Eckrich  presentation,  -!;)  small¬ 
er  market  newspapi  rs  com- 
jtleted  a  telephone  stuvey  of 
over  400  Indiana  hon.^ewives, 
with  (luestions  tailortsl  to  the 
account. 

The  presentations  got  specific 
results,  with  Eckrich  using  five 
Hi-Fi  pages  in  each  of  five 
smaller  market  Indiana  dailies, 
with  more  to  be  consideied,  and 
Stokely- Van  Camp  giving  active 
consideration  for  their  1964-65 
budget. 

Participating  newspapers 
were  so  pleased  with  the  results 
that  they  voted  to  exjiand  the 
program,  with  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  made  available  for  six  pre¬ 
sentations  in  1964  and  ten  in 
1965. 

*  *  ♦ 

TWICE  THE  IMPACT  - 
“You  can  make  tw'ice  the  impact 
on  the  Detroit  and  Michigan 
market,”  says  a  new  promotion 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  “Con¬ 
tinuity,  flexibility  and  economy 
are  yours  with  the  Free  Press’ 
combination  plan  for  national 
advertisers,  according  to  the 
jiaper’s  new  brochure.  A  list  of 
advertisers  using  the  plan  was 
included  in  the  copy. 

• 

4  Grinnell  Studenls 
Wire  Service  Interns 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Four  Grinnell  College  stu¬ 
dents  were  named  May  21  as 
political  reporting  interns  with 
the  Des  Moines  bureaus  of 
United  Press  International  and 
the  Associated  Press. 

The  students  will  spend  eight 
hours  a  w'eek  during  a  10-wedt 
period  beginning  Sept.  28  cov¬ 
ering  political  news  with  wire 
.service  reporters.  The  intern¬ 
ship  program  is  financed  by  a 
three-year  grant  from  the  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Laura  Falk  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  interns  for  the  1964-66 
academic  year  will  be  W.  Rich¬ 
ard  Chady,  Biloxi,  Miss.;  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Coleman,  Cedar  Rapids; 

Lynn  Denzler,  Omaha,  Neb.; 
and  Joe  D.  Thompson,  (Jrinnell. 

• 

Reporters’  Seminar 

London,  Ont 

Twenty  daily  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  will  attend  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Press  Institute  of  Canada 
Seminar  on  Reporting  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 
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Editors  Plan 
Pro  ^am  on 
Automation 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Autoin:ition  is  here,  and  with¬ 
in  a  short  time  will  affect  all 
editors,  -mall  circulation  news¬ 
papers  us  well  as  large. 

This  M-emed  clear  to  25  edi¬ 
tors,  teciiiiicians  and  journalism 
school  t  cpresentatives  who  at¬ 
tended  a  two-day  seminar  on 
“The  Editor  and  Automation” 
at  Northwestern  University  here 
recently. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored 
by  the  Journalism  Research 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  .Managing  Editors  Associ¬ 
ation.  It  was  planned  and  di¬ 
rected  hy  I.  W.  Cole,  Dean, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern. 

Fund  for  Study 

Automation  has  some  applica¬ 
tion  for  all  size  newspapers.  It 
is  now  possible  to  feed  correc¬ 
tions  and  changes  into  com¬ 
puters  directly  from  the  copy 
desk.  Development  of  the  “light 
pencil”  will  make  editing  even 
more  dramatic,  directly  on  a 
screen. 

Information  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  may  well  have  “a  poten¬ 
tial  greater  than  that  of  auto¬ 
mation  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment,”  seminar  members  were 
told.  This  includes  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  regional  and  national 
storage  of  information  for  use 
by  groups  of  newspapers.  This 
would  be  a  giant  morgue  or 
library.  The  committee  plans  to 
raise  $3,000  for  a  study  of  this 
aspect  of  automation  alone. 

Object  of  the  seminar  was  to 
provide  the  first  status  report 
on  automation  in  newspapers  as 
the  basis  for  a  major  program 
at  the  APME  convention  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  November. 
George  Beebe,  managing  editor, 
Miami  (Fla.)  HeraM,  program 
chairman  for  the  Phoenix  meet¬ 
ing,  said  “the  foundation  for  an 
interesting  and  significant  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  hand.” 

In  the  Newsroom 

Richard  Hartford,  managing 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
is  general  chairman  of  the 
APME  Research  Committee,  and 
Ted  Durein,  managing  editor, 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald,  is  vicechairman  heading 
up  the  section  on  automation, 
assisted  by  William  Hornby, 
managing  editor,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post. 

At  the  seminar,  Eugene  J. 


Webb,  director  of  research,  Me¬ 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  gave 
an  “Explanation  of  Systems  of 
Analysis.”  J.  A.  McCarthy  of 
International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  spoke  on  “The  Com¬ 
puter:  Technology  and  Defini¬ 
tions.” 

Panelists  for  a  discussion  of 
“Automation  in  the  Mechanical 
Department”  were  Harold 
Grumhous,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Committee  and 
general  manager,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  John  Powers,  managing 
editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Need  for  Status  Report 

“Automation  in  the  News¬ 
room”  was  discussed  by  Blanton 
Kimbell,  director  of  Research, 
Associated  Press,  New  York, 
and  Wayne  Danielson,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  growth 
of  automation  has  been  so  rapid 
that  it  is  much  more  advanced 
than  most  editors  realize.  Yet 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  has 
been  no  status  report  on  what 
is  being  done,  or  what  is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

The  APME  meeting  in  No¬ 
vember  will  hear  about  the  basic 
hardware  of  automation,  what 
is  being  done,  and  what  the 
future  holds. 

Participants  in  .Seminar 

Present  at  the  Northwestern 
Seminar  were  Dean  I.  W.  Cole, 
Charles  Barnum  and  Eugene  J. 
Webb,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  Edward  Barrett,  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  George  Beebe,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Chilton  Bush, 
school  of  communications,  Stan¬ 
ford  University;  John  Allen, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association; 
Luke  Carroll,  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican;  Wayne  Danielson,  school 
of  journalism.  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Ted  Durein 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald;  King  Durkee,  Copley 
Newspapers,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Harold  Grumhaus,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Stuart  Harvey, 
International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Richard  Hartford,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times;  William 
Hornby,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post; 
Robert  Jones,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Blanton  Kimbell,  Associated 
Press;  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  J.  A.  McCarthy, 
International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines;  John  Moore,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald;  John 
Powers,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Arville  Schaleben,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Thomas 
Simmons,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
John  Trezevant,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 
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SYNDICATES 

‘Geraldine’  Speaks 
Loud  Without  Words 

By  Ray  Ernin 


The  ffreat  popularity  in  the 
U.S.  of  “Geraldine,”  a  comic 
strip  witli  a  foreign  flavor  and 
flexibility  of  format,  has  caused 
it  to  jump  to  six-a-week  release 
instead  of  three. 

The  National  Newspaper  S>ti- 
dicate  distributes  the  strip.  The 
cartoonist  is  Elizabeth  Brozow- 
ska,  an  Englishwoman  w’hose 
husband  is  Polish.  They  live  in 
South  Africa.  Press-Illustrations 
Bureau  (P.I.B.),  a  newspaper 
•sjTidicate  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  has  distributed  the  comic 
in  40  countries  for  five  years 
and  sells  it  to  NNS  for  U.S. 
newspapers. 

Highly  Succesi^ful 

Elizabeth  Brozowska  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  paid  and 
most  successful  cartoonists  in 
Europe. 

“Geraldine,”  a  young  woman 
of  charm  and  winsomeness,  en¬ 
acts  all  her  stories  in  pantomime 
without  use  of  any  balloons  or 
captions.  The  four  drawings  tell 
the  story  each  day.  It  is  a  catchy 
and  amusing  story,  too. 

Robert  C.  Dille,  president  and 
editor  of  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  has  w’orked  hard  for 
years  to  make  his  sjTidicate’s 
comic  strips  flexible  to  meet 
makeup  preferences  of  editors. 

Some  newspapers  use  “Gert¬ 
rude”  vertically,  some  horizon¬ 
tally  and  some  as  a  two-column 
panel.  The  San  F7'ancisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  runs  it  as  a 
panel. 

Another  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate  comic  strip,  “Smid¬ 
gens,”  by  Robert  Cordray,  is 
similarly  flexible.  For  two  years, 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail 
has  used  it  as  a  front-page  panel. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  runs 
“Smidgens”  vertically. 

Sample  Stories 

Here  are  some  sample  stories 
“Geraldine”  tells  with  clever 
actions  and  no  words: 

She  poses  for  an  artist  against 
a  tree  and  then  discovers  he 
only  painted  the  tree. 

She  watches  Vesuvius  erupt¬ 
ing  on  television  and  is  reminded 
to  rush  to  the  kitchen,  where  the 
lip  is  blowing  off  a  teapot. 

A  fortune-teller  predicts  she 
will  meet  a  tall,  dark  and  hand¬ 
some  man  (seen  as  a  dream)  and 
she  runs  her  car  into  the  back 
of  his  car. 


While  a  man  proposes  mar¬ 
riage  to  her  on  bended  knee, 
she  runs  to  another  room  to  get 
a  tape  recorder. 

She  buys  a  sculptor’s  free¬ 
form  hollowed-out  figure  and 
uses  it  for  a  bathtub. 

When  her  dress  blows  up  on 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  she  puts  a 
life-saver  around  her  knees. 

She  takes  a  helmet  off  of  a 
statue  and  wears  it  when  she 
goes  to  ride  with  a  boy  friend 
on  a  motorcycle. 

In  all  her  escapades,  “Geral¬ 
dine”  is  cheerful,  tempera¬ 
mental  and  dreamy.  In  other 
words,  “Gertrude”  is  always 
“Gertrude”  and  it’s  easy  to  read 
her  mind  and  actions  without 
words  for  guidance. 

*  •  * 

Three  Brief  New 
Features  Ready 

Three  short,  crisp  and  chal¬ 
lenging  features  are  being 
started  in  June  by  Arcadia  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  (P.0,  Box  5263, 
Chicago,  Ill.  60680),  of  which 
Ronald  Anders  is  editor.  They 
are: 

1)  “The  Scrambler,”  a  very 
short  word  puzzle  that  appears 
six  times  a  week  with  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  preceding  day’s 
puzzle. 

2)  “Let’s  Think,”  a  short  daily 
feature  with  seven  or  eight  ques¬ 
tions  listed  on  some  subject  of 
interest.  The  reader  supplies  his 
own  answers. 

3)  “Who  Am  I?”,  by  Clarice 
Erwin,  briefly  describes  some 
figure  of  history  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  answer  is  given 
(upside  down)  at  the  bottom. 

*  *  * 

Marquis  Childs,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  and 
chief  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  delivered  the  fourth 
annual  Pringle  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
His  topic  was  “Politics  and  the 
Press  in  a  Campaign  Year.”  The 
lecture  is  named  for  the  late 
Henry  F.  Pringle,  a  teacher  at 
the  school  (1932-1943)  and  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winner.  Mr. 
Childs  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  faculty  briefly  (1946- 
1948). 


TRAVELING  EXHIBIT  of  cartoons  by  Frank  Miller,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
cartoonist  with  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  is  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  by  schools,  shopping  centers,  libraries,  etc.  Nino  of 
them  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Frances  Reese,  R&T  educational 
services  director,  to  fill  requests.  The  one  seen  above  was  in  the  Des 
Moines  Public  Library. 


Macdonald  Forms  Out-of -This- World 
Feature  Service  Contest  Planned 


Chicago 

Formation  of  Stewart  T.  Mac¬ 
donald  Enterprises,  a  features 
syndicate,  has  been  announced 
by  Stewart  T.  Macdonald,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Whitlock  and 
Company  Inc.,  of  River  Forest, 
Ill,,  a  circulation  promotion  firm. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  he  plans 
to  handle  a  .small  list  of  fea¬ 
tures.  He  already  is  distributing 
a  child  care  column  by  Dr.  Eve 
Jones  titled  Parents’  World. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who  has 
opened  offices  at  400  N.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chicago,  was  wdth  Whit¬ 
lock  for  more  than  30  years. 
Prior  to  joining  that  organiza¬ 
tion  he  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph  and  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News.  Previously  he 
had  been  advertising  manager 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Union. 

Mr.  Macdonald’s  son,  Stewart 
R.  Macdonald,  is  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Information  Service 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

• 

Story  Helps  Poor 
Get  Federal  Aid 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Post-Standard  picture  page 
and  story  on  Appalachian-type 
poverty  in  Central  New  York 
brought  quick  results.  Shortly 
after  the  feature  appeared,  a 
representative  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  details  on  how  some  of 
the  people  pictured  could  qualify 
for  federal  assistance.  The  story 
w’as  written  by  Charles  B.  Camp 
and  illustrated  by  Dick  Bandy. 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  Dick  Tracy’s 
Miss  Moon  Maid  Contest,  a  par¬ 
ticipating  promotion  event  for 
client  papers  during  the  summer. 

The  event  involves  a  nation¬ 
wide  effort  to  find  a  Moon  Maid 
look-alike,  and  will  be  launched 
on  the  local  level  with  papers 
that  run  the  strip  instituting  a 
search  for  a  “Miss  Moon  Maid” 
in  their  own  cities.  Each  partici¬ 
pating  paper  will  forward  a 
photo  of  its  local  winner  to  Tele¬ 
vision  Personalities  Inc.,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  national  judging.  A 
panel  of  Hollywood  celebrities 
will  make  the  final  selection  in 
connection  wdth  a  national  tv 
program.  The  prizes  will  include 
a  trip  to  California,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  TV  contracts,  a  record¬ 
ing  contract,  and  a  $1,000  ward¬ 
robe.  The  kickoff  date  is  July  6. 

Moon  Maid  is  the  new  charac¬ 
ter  who  arrived  on  earth  as  a 
stowaway  on  Diet  Smith’s  space 
ship. 

• 

Wars’  Dead  Listed 
For  Memorial  Day 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  front  page  devoted  to  the 
names  of  1,460  Monroe  County 
servicemen  who  died  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
was  published  May  29  by  the 
Times-Union,  Gannett  evening 
daily  here.  The  T-U  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  on  Memorial  Day. 

Superimposed  on  the  alpha¬ 
betical  list  was  a  waving  U.S. 
flag  in  color.  The  8-column  ban¬ 
ner  line,  in  blue  script,  was 
“Lest  We  Forget.”  The  page 
was  the  idea  of  Bill  Pulsifer, 
graphic  arts  editor. 
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SYIVDH  Al  ES 

Ward  Cannel 
Starts  New 
Fuii  Column 

A  humor  column  aimed  at  the 
20th  Century  Man,  bewildered 
by  everj  thinp:  from  automation 
to  zip  codes,  is  being  launched. 

The  column:  “Cannel  at  Bay,” 

The  columnist:  Ward  Cannel. 

The  format:  Throe  columns  a 
week  of  GOO  words  each. 

First  release:  June  15. 

The  distributor:  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

This  is  a  reporter’s  column 
written  by  a  reporter  who  has  a 
special  love  for  stories  about 
))eople.  Mr.  Cannel  goes  around 
with  a  i)ortable  typewriter,  a 
camera  and  a  good-natured  grin. 
He  has  reported  from  every 
continent  except  Australia.  His 
1963  African  reports  won  him 
an  Overseas  Press  Club  citation. 

World-Wide  Beat 

Mr.  Cannel  will  continue  to 
travel  and  interview  people  as 
he  has  done  the  last  five  years 
on  his  “Cannel  at  Large”  assign¬ 
ment,  in  which  his  “beat”  ranged 
from  jail  to  Jerusalem. 

Jail  was  in  Cuba  during  the 
Batista  regime  when  machine 
^nners  routed  him  from  his 
photographic  vantage  point  and 
arrested  him.  Jerusalem  followed 
his  sub-Sahara  African  trip. 

With  all  his  globe-trotting  for 
new's  and  features,  however,  Mr. 
Cannel  says: 

“The  l)est  story  may  be  right 
in  your  own  block  .  .  .  and  fre¬ 
quently  is.” 

He  writes  for  the  man  baffled 
by  zip  numbers,  area  codes, 
social  security  numbers,  space 
agre  gobbledegook.  His  approach 
is  indicated  by  a  column  re¬ 
counting  a  chat  with  Richard 
Nixon.  Cannel  asked  Nixon 
“Why  l)other?”  and  got  a  sur¬ 
prising  answer. 

Began  At  15 

Ward  Cannel  was  born  (1928) 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he 
held  his  first  job  at  15  as  copy 
boy  on  the  Paterson  Morning 
Call.  He  later  wrote  for  radio, 
then  took  his  new’spaper  editor’s 
advice  and  went  to  college. 

After  graduation  from  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  in  Connecticut, 
he  took  a  year  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  He  was  a  writer 
for  This  Week  magazine  before 
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Ward  Cannel 

joining  NEA  in  1954. 

Mr.  Cannel  labels  himself  a 
“labor-saving  device”  since  he 
also  is  a  photographer  whose 
own  shots  often  accompany  his 
features.  He  is  a  facile  conver¬ 
sationalist  and  a  nervous  public 
speaker.  He  wears  heavy-rimmed 
spectables  and  a  bow-tie. 

His  first  name  is  Edward  but 
a  typographical  error  on  his 
very  first  by-line  in  1944  fore¬ 
shortened  it  to  Ward.  Close 
friends  call  him  Ed.  He  and  his 
wife  Elaine  live  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  apartment  fashioned 
from  an  old  brewery.  Mrs.  Can¬ 
nel  is  a  television  researchist. 
Mr.  Cannel  once  listed  his  hobby 
as  “remedial  guitarist.” 

. . . . . . . 

syndicate 
^  entences 
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The  comic  strip,  “Gasoline 
Alley”  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate)  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  new  teenage  craze, 
“Rosy  ’N’  Nosy”  lamps,  a  pair 
of  goose-necked,  puppy-like  read¬ 
ing  lamps.  The  strip’s  producers, 
Frank  King  and  Dick  Moores, 
created  the  lamps.  Mr,  King 
created  the  strip  in  1919  and 
Mr.  Moores  has  worked  with  him 
many  years.  They  work  from  the 
King  home  in  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Bill  Perry  now  does  the  Sunday 
pages.  Mr.  King  has  been  work¬ 
ing  from  behind  drawing  boards 
for  more  than  60  years,  as  he 
got  his  first  artist’s  job  in  1901 
on  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Times  when  he  was  18. 

Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Browne, 
who  do  the  “Hi  and  Lois”  strip 
for  King  Features  Syndicate, 
received  a  letter  from  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  fan  asking  for  a 
copy  of  a  cartoon  episode  they 
did  hitting  loud  tv  commercials. 
Mort  and  Dik  did  a  double-take 
when  they  saw  the  letterhead — 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission — and  the  signature — 
E.  William  Henry,  chairman  of 
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the  F.C.C.  Mr.  Henry  praised  i 
their  strip  as  “one  of  the  most 
amusing  and  accurate  as  to  the 
facts  that  I  have  seen  on  this  | 
subject.”  He  predicted  that 
“hopefully  we  shall  shortly  come  ! 
up  with  a  proposal  that  will  ‘ 
give  the  long  suffering  public  ' 
some  relief”  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  said,  he  wanted  a  copy 
of  the  strip  to  “hang  on  my  | 
office  wall  to  lend  encouragement  i 
and  renewed  vigor  to  our  pro-  I 
gram.”  Walker  and  Browne  im¬ 
mediately  dug  out  the  original, 
autographed  it,  and  forwarded 
it  to  the  F.C.C.  chairman. 

Joseph  Willicombe  Jr.,  King 
Features  Syndicate  promotion  j 
executive,  took  off  for  Nor¬ 
mandy,  France,  for  a  reunion  of 
D-Day  correspondents,  of  which 
he  was  one. 

William  S.  White,  columnist 
for  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
was  to  be  the  only  newsman  in 
President  Johnson’s  official  dele¬ 
gation  at  ceremonies  on  the 
Normandy  beaches  in  France, 
beginning  June  5.  Mr.  White,  a 
war  correspondent,  landed  in 
France  with  the  United  States 
troops  on  D-Day.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  delegation  was  headed  by 
General  Omar  Bradley. 

• 

Robert  Cowles  Naiiietl 
To  Syndicate  Post 

Chicago 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  president 
and  executive  editor  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  G.  Cowles  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 

Publishers  Newspaper  S\'ndi- 
cate  is  a  joint  venture  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Inc.  Mr. 
Cowles  has  been  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  syndicate 
since  its  formation  on  Jan.  26, 
1963. 

He  was  a  sales  representative 
of  the  former  Chicago  Sun  Syn¬ 
dicate  for  seven  years  before 
moving  to  the  former  Publishers 
Syndicate  in  1949  as  western 
sales  manager, 

• 

New  Multiple  Plate 
Routing  Machine  Shown 

A  new  multiple  plate  routing 
machine  for  curved  stereo  and 
electro  plates  is  being  “unveiled” 
by  Sta-Hi  Corporation  at  the 
WESTPRINT  graphic  arts  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  actual  operation  for  the 
first  time,  the  Sta-Hi  “Multiplex 
Router”  will  rout  up  to  four 
plates  simultaneously.  Addition¬ 
al  units  of  the  basic  machine 
can  be  mechanically  coupled  to 
rout  as  many  as  12  plates  at 
one  time. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dolly  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  t  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI'L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  0/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Toledo  Blade 
Appoints  3 
Executives 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  appointments  of  Newell 
Rest  as  circulation  director, 
Wayne  Current  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  and  Edward 
Maher  as  industrial  relations 
director  were  announced  May 
30  by  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

Mr.  Rest,  35-year-old  son  of 
Ray  Rest,  the  late  circulation 
director  of  the  Blade  and  Times, 
returned  to  Toledo  and  rejoined 
the  Blade  staff  last  Aupust  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.  He  at¬ 
tended  DeVilbiss  Hiph  School 
and  the  University  of  Toledo, 
and  ser\’ed  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Blade  and 
Times  before  movinp  to  New 
York  in  1057  to  direct  home  de- 
liverj’  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

In  lOdl  he  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  Neivs,  leav¬ 
ing  the  post  of  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  there  to  return  to 
Toledo. 

From  lama  Citizen 

Mr.  Current  comes  to  the 
Blade  from  Lima,  where  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  Lima  Citizen  in  1957 
and  seiwed  as  the  general  man¬ 
ager  until  that  newspaper 
ceased  publication  in  January. 

Before  that,  he  was  wdth  the 
Lima  News  for  25  years,  where 
he  was  in  display  advertising 
after  serving  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Maher,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Blade 
since  April,  1957,  is  a  native  of 
St.  Louis  and  was  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  there  11  years  before 
coming  to  Toledo. 

• 

New  Jampol  Truck 
Loaders  To  Be  Used 

New  mailroom  loading  dock 
equipment  will  be  furnished  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent  by  the  Jampol 
Corporation. 

A  recent  contract  awarded 
the  Brooklyn  firm  by  the  Florida 
paper  calls  for  six  double  ex¬ 
tension,  power  belt,  boom  type 
Truck  Loaders  for  loading  bun¬ 
dles  into  delivery  trucks. 

Two  of  the  loaders  will  be 
equipped  with  variable  hydraulic 
pitch  equipment  so  smaller  panel 
trucks  can  be  loaded. 

Air  operated  vertical  deflec¬ 
tors,  loading  dock  belt  conveyors 
and  a  control  panel  for  remote 
operation  of  the  units  will  also 
be  furnished. 


ONE  MORE  BRICK  was  placed  !n  the  foundation  of  the  President's 
program  against  poverty  when  Samuel  J.  Lefralc,  apartment  builder, 
pledged  the  all-out  support  of  his  weekly,  the  Long  Island  Post  (owned 
by  Golden  Ink  Inc.),  to  it.  LBJ  discussed  middle-income  housing  with 
Mr.  Lefrak  at  the  White  House  recently,  then  posed  for  a  picture  with 
the  builder  and  his  wife. 


DulFer  Plays  Pro’s 
In  Sunday  Feature 

Des  Moines 

Sports  Writer  Buck  Turnbull 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  is  nine-over-par  on  the 
first  three  holes  of  an  18-hole 
golf  series,  but  the  feature  is 
proving  to  be  a  real  winner. 

Buck  —  an  av^erage  duffer  — 
was  given  the  task  of  seeking 
out  “low’a’s  18  Greatest  Golf 
Holes”  and  writing  an  18-part 
series  about  how  well  he  played 
them.  With  Photographer  Del 
Borer  he  is  traveling  by  char¬ 
tered  plane  to  low'a’s  top  courses 
and  playing  the  “great”  holes  in 
company  with  each  course’s  pro. 

In  his  story  each  wreck  in  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 
Buck  describes  the  hole,  tells 
how  wrell  he  did  and  how  the 
professional  came  out. 

Buck  isn’t  telling  in  advance 
which  hole  he’ll  be  writing  about 
next  Sunday,  but  a  promotion 
advertisement  each  Sunday  and 
repeated  during  the  week  men¬ 
tions  which  town,  but  not  which 
course,  the  next  featured  hole  is 
located  in. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Recalls 
Daniells  from  Ottawa 

The  Daniells — RajTnond  and 
Tania  Long — are  leaving  Canada 
early  this  summer  to  return  to 
the  home  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Jay  Walz,  in  the  Middle 
East  since  1958,  is  being  reas¬ 
signed  from  Cairo  to  Ottawa. 

Ray  Daniell  worked  on  the 
city  staff  from  1928  to  1939  when 
he  was  named  bureau  chief  in 
London.  One  of  the  field  corre¬ 
spondents  reporting  to  him  was 
Tania  Long.  They  were  married 
and  became  the  only  husband- 
wife  team  on  the  Times  staff. 


Serling  of  UPI 
Wins  Top  Award 
For  Plane  Story 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Robert  J.  Serling,  aviation 
editor  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  has  received  the  Avia¬ 
tion-Space  Writers  Association 
top  award  for  excellence  in  avia¬ 
tion  writing. 

Mr.  Serling,  who  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  was  given  the  James  J. 
Strebig  Memorial  Award  here 
May  28  for  his  book,  “The  Elec- 
tra  Story”  (Doubleday,  1963), 
The  book  tells  the  story  of  the 
birth  pangs,  growth  pains  and 
ultimate  success  of  Lockheed’s 
prop-jet  aircraft,  the  Electra. 

The  association’s  awards  for 
excellence  in  space  writing  went 
to  William  Leavdtt,  associate 
editor  of  Air  Force-Space  Di¬ 
gest,  a  publication  of  the  Air 
Force  Association.  He  received 
the  Robert  S.  Ball  Memorial 
Award. 

Other  awards  included: 

Howard  Simons,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  for  newspaper 
writing  in  a  paper  with  more 
than  50,000  circulation. 

Dean  Todd,  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic,  for  re¬ 
porting  in  a  paper  of  less  than 
50,000  circulation. 

Albert  Rosenfeld,  Life,  for 
writing  in  general  magazines. 

Jules  Bergman,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  for  television, 
radio  and  movie  reporting. 

Ralph  Morse,  Life,  for  pho¬ 
tography. 

A.  F.  MacDonald,  Aviation 
Publications,  Ltd.,  Canada,  for 
aviation-space  manuals. 
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Pilot  Grant 
For  Ment  al 
Health  PR 


SVRACT'SE,  N.  Y. 

The  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  $150,000  gram  from  the 
National  Institute  nf  Mental 
Health  to  launch  a  piogram  in 
mental  health  comm  inications. 

The  three-year  grant  to  the 
school  and  to  Professor  Robert 
Root  will  support  a  pilot  train¬ 
ing  program  to  prejiare  par¬ 
ticipants  as  information  spe¬ 
cialists  with  departments  of 
mental  health  in  various  states 
and  public  relations  workers  in 
institutions  and  community  psy¬ 
chiatric  centers. 

The  grant  does  not  become 
available  until  July  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Journalism  Dean  Wesley 
C.  Clark,  but  he  said  it  is  hoped 
applicants  can  be  selected  this 
summer  with  course  work  be¬ 
ginning  in  September. 

Professor  Root,  an  associate 
professor  at  the  school  who  de¬ 
veloped  the  program,  will  direct 
it. 

Miss  Cathy  Covert,  prize-win¬ 
ning  writer  on  medicine  and 
science  for  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald- Journal- American,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the 
project.  Miss  Covert  has  been 
a  part-time  lecturer  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  University’s  Newhouse 
Communication  Center,  of  which 
the  journalism  school  is  a  part. 

Participants  in  the  program 
will  spend  a  year  at  the  New¬ 
house  Communication  Center 
and  a  year  as  paid  interns  in 
state  or  other  agencies  dealing 
with  mental  health. 

The  project  will  receive  an 
initial  grant  of  $3,063  this  sum¬ 
mer,  according  to  Professor 
Root.  This  will  be  followed  by 
about  $60,000  a  year  for  two 
years,  contingent  on  congres¬ 
sional  appropriations  for  mental 
health  work. 

Internships  and  fellowships 
will  be  available.  Applicants 
will  be  college  graduates  who 
have  taken  major  work  in  jou^ 
nalism,  English,  sociology,  psy¬ 
chology  or  similar  fields. 

• 

Music  Critic  Retires 

Cleveland 

Herbert  Elwell,  music  critic 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  since  1931, 
retired  May  31.  Works  of  the 
66-year-old  composer  and  writer 
have  been  played  by  orchestras 
in  many  U.S.  cities.  He  taught 
composition  and  music  criticism 
in  Cleveland  and  at  the  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music  in  Roches¬ 
ter  since  the  early  1930s. 

•UBLISHER  for  June  6,  19« 
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Special  Report:  the  most  dramatic 
demonstration  of  a  fence  innovation 
since  John  “Bet-a-Million”  Gates’  rodeo 


John  ’’Bet-a-Million”  (iates  was  the  man  who 
broke  the  opposition  of  ranchers  to  harl)e(l 
wire  hv  staging  one  of  history's  most  famous 
rodeos.  He  drove  a  herd  of  j)rime  l)eef  cattle 
into  a  barbed  wire  arena;  they  stampeded,  Imt 
alter  one  ex[)osure  to  the  fence  shied  away,  and 
the  onlooking  ranchers  were  convinced. 

file  time  changes  to  today:  the  scene,  a  race 
track  inlield  where  famous  stunt  driver  Joie 
(ihitwood  stages  an  e(piallv 
dramatic  fence  demonstration. 

Two  sections  of  chain- link 
fence  have  been  erected,  one 
all-aluminum,  the  other  USS 
Cycl on e  A 1  u  m i n u m  -  ( loated 
Steel  fence.  A  driver  straps  himself  into  a  4000- 
pound  automobile  and  drives  it  at  school  zone 
speed  into  the  all-aluminum  fence.  Even  at  20 
mph.  the  car  bursts  through  (left).  Then,  at  the 
same  speed,  it  plows  into  the  Cyclone  Aluminum- 
(ioated  Steel  fence  (right).  The  fence  holds; 
not  a  strand  breaks. 

United  States  Steel  was  one  of  the  originators 


Car  bursts  through  all-aluminum  fence. 


of  aluminum-coated  steel  fence.  For  the  first 
time,  the  extra  corrosion  protection  of  aluminum 
is  combined  with  the  extra  strength  of  steel  wire, 
laboratory  and  field  tests  indicate  that  the  alu¬ 
minum  coating  lasts  3  to  5  times  longer  than  a 
galvanized  coating.  Gauge  lor  gauge,  aluminum- 
coated  steel  fence  is  50  to  00%  stronger  than 
all-aluminum  fence.  Heat  doesn’t  rob  it  of  its 
corrosion-resistant  coating.  If  the  aluminum 
coating  is  scratched  or  abraded,  it  heals  itself. 

Result:  dollar  for  dollar,  aluminum-coated 
steel  fence  is  the  best  buy  on  the  market  today, 
and  you  can  get  it  in  field  fence  and  barbed  wire 
as  well  as  Cyclone  chain-link.  For  full  details, 
write  U.  S.  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place, 
Room  7107,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230. 

United  States  Steel  is  introducing  an  average 
of  two  new  or  improved  products  each  month. 
Equally  inqwrtant.  we  make  a  habit  of  suggest¬ 
ing  innovations  in  the  use  of  all  steel  products. 
You  can  benefit  from  this  brand  of  thinking  by 
doing  business  with  U.  S.  Steel . . .  where  the  big 

idea  is  innovation.  USS ami  Cyclone  are  trademarks. 


Aluminum-coated  steel  fence  remains  unbroken. 


United  States  Steel 
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School  Officials 
Keep  Ike’s  Visit 
From  Public  View 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

People  at  the  Trenton  Times 
are  still  fuming  over  the  fact 
that  a  reporter  and  photopra- 
))her  were  barred  from  a  public 
school  durinp  a  surprise  visit  by 
former  President  Dwipht  D. 
Eisenhower. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  made  the 
call  to  a  new  Levittowm,  Pa., 
elementary  schcK)l  that  was  to 
he  dedicated  in  his  name. 

The  Times’  Bucks  County  edi¬ 
tor,  Jack  Steele,  .sent  Kenneth 
Rabben,  reporter,  and  Calvin 
Solliday,  photoprapher,  to  cover 
the  story. 

When  they  arrived  at  the 
school,  they  were  barred  by  local 
police.  The  officers  said  they 
were  actinp  on  the  request  of 
school  officials,  who  said  later 
that  Gen.  Eisenhower  did  not 
know  that  new.smen  were  wait- 
inp  outside  or  that  they  had 
been  banned. 

Some  of  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  were  tape  re- 
cordetl  and  reporters  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  listen  to  the  tape  after 
he  left. 

Mr.  Solliday  was  especially 
burned  up  because  he  had 
counte<l  on  some  excellent  pho¬ 
tos.  Only  a  few  days  before  he 
had  been  to  the  school  and  no¬ 
ticed  children’s  drawinps  that 
depicted  events  in  the  life  of  the 
General. 

All  he  pot  was  a  lonp-distance 
shot  of  Ike  leavinp  the  school 
prounds  by  helicopter.  The  fa¬ 
mous  bald  heat!  was  so  indis- 
tinpuishable  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  him  out  with  an 
arrow. 

• 

Olin  Muthieson 
PR  Men  Promoted 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  announced  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Jack  R.  Ryan  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  and  of 
Gene  Boyo  and  James  C.  Rikhoff 
to  public  relations  manapers. 

Mr.  Ryan,  formerly  public 
relations  manaper,  joined  Olin 
in  19.^9  after  havinp  lieen  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  financial  news 
.staffs  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Boyo,  a  public  relations 
advisor  prior  to  his  present  ap¬ 
pointment,  was  on  the  business 
news  staffs  of  the  Times  and 
the  New  York  Hernld  Tribune 
before  joininp  Olin  nine  years 
apo. 

Mr.  Rikhoff  came  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1959  from  the  Export 
Division  of  the  American  Hos¬ 
pital  Supply  Corporation. 
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SOUTHWARD— Alf  Goodyltoonti. 
who  was  staff  news  coordinator  on 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  has  moved  to  the  Rocii 
Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald  as 
managing  editor. 


Reporter  Unveils 
Military  Thievery 

Hoitston,  Tex. 

A  far-flunp  web  of  thievery  is 
siphoninp  off  povernment  prop¬ 
erty  from  military  installations, 
the  Houston  Post  has  reported. 

In  a  copyriphted  stoiy,  Mike 
Clark  wrote  that  for  less  than 
$440  of  the  Post’s  money  he 
personally  jjurchased  sports 
pear,  militarj'  wearinp  apparel, 
tools,  office  equipment,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  a  teUwision  .set,  a  bed,  and 
electronic  testinp  equipment, 
which  he  said  was  conservative¬ 
ly  estimated  to  lie  worth  more 
than  $3,500. 

His  purcha.ses  were  the  result 
of  a  four-month-lonp  investipa- 
tion  which  took  him  to  eipht  Air 
Force  bases  in  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

“Hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
-sands  of  sticky-finpered  servuce- 
men  are  enpape<l  in  a  wide- 
ranpinp  black  market  operation 
involvinp  property  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  militain,’  forces,’’  the  Post 
said. 

With  the  help  of  a  member 
of  the  .\ir  Force,  Mr.  Clark 
bepan  his  probe,  attemptinp  to 
.see  how  easy  it  was  to  purchase 
stolen  air  force  poods. 

“I  did  not  leave  a  sinple  base 
I  visited  empty  handed.  At  some 
I  could  have  filled  a  truck,”  he 
wrote. 

• 

-4il  Sales  Manajser 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Ray  Bisso  has  been  appointed 
sales  manaper  for  classified  ad- 
vertisinp  at  the  Long  Beach 
hulepe 71(1  en t.  Press- Telegram. 


Editor  Protests 
Board’s  Secrecy; 
Quits  State  Post 

Harrisbi'rg,  Pa. 

Georpp  Gray,  editor  of  the 
Bristol-Levittow  71  Co7irier- 
Ti7)ies,  has  resipned  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Education  because  of  disapree- 
ment  with  secrecy  practices. 

Mr.  Gray,  a  member  of  the 
Iward’s  Council  of  Hipher  Edu¬ 
cation,  has  objected  repeatedly 
to  closed-door  policies  at  monthly 
meetinps.  The  State  apency  is 
not  one  of  those  required  by  law 
to  hold  open  meetinps. 

Dr.  Otis  McCreery,  chairman 
of  the  board,  contended  that 
new.spapers  want  “to  stir  up 
trouble”  and  defended  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  closed  meetinps. 

Meetinps  of  the  State  Board 
itself  are  open  to  the  news 
media,  but  the  two  Councils 
comprised  of  Board  members — 
the  Council  of  Hipher  Education 
and  the  Council  of  Basic  Educa¬ 
tion — meet  privately. 

Mr.  Gray  said  it  Iwthered  his 
conscience  as  a  newspaperman 
to  participate  in  the  closed  meet¬ 
inps.  In  his  letter  of  resipnation 
he  also  mentioned  incompatibil¬ 
ity  beinp  inv’olved  when  a  news¬ 
paperman  serv'es  on  a  povern- 
mental  policy-makinp  apency. 

• 

Rolluiid  Adams  Leads 
Collejre  Fund  Drive 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Newspaper  executive  Rolland 
L.  Adams  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  chairman  for  the  Dickin¬ 
son  Collepe  $22  million  develop¬ 
ment  campaipn. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  member  of  the 
1927  Dickinson  class,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  companies  that  pub¬ 
lish  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Thnes  and  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press. 

A  native  of  Huntinpdon,  Pa., 
he  bepan  his  career  as  a  bank 
teller  in  Newport,  Pa.,  later  be- 
cominp  a  bank  examiner.  He 
heads  the  Adams  Foundation 
which  last  year  provided  Dickin¬ 
son  with  the  major  pift  for  a 
new  million-dollar  dormitory 
which  was  named  for  him  and 
Mrs.  Adams. 

• 

Leaves  ‘This  Week’ 

Brooks  Roberts,  article  editor 
at  This  Week  Mapazine,  has 
been  named  special  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  for  university 
relations  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  at  This  Week 
since  1946  and  has  l)een  article 
editor  for  the  past  10  years. 

EDITOR  &  1 


Reporter'^s  Suit 
Opens  Public  Ree  nrd 

Iltixi,  Hawaii 
Honolulu  .Advertiser  re¬ 
porter  went  to  court  .May  22  in 
an  attempt  to  force  a  Hawaii 
County  official  to  onen  his 
records. 

Walt  Southward  filed  a  motion 
in  Circuit  Court  askinp  that 
minutes  of  the  County  Civil 
Service  Commission  mr-etinps  of 
May  3  and  May  15  l>e  provided 
him  by  County  Civil  Service  Di¬ 
rector  Edward  L.  Silva. 

On  May  23,  30  minutes  before 
^Ir.  Southward’s  motion  was  to 
1)6  heard  in  Court,  .Mr.  Silva 
opened  the  files  to  the  newsman. 


Papi*r’s  Records 
Denied  iii  Lawsuit 

Madlson,  Wis. 

Waukesha  County  Judpe  Clair 
Voss  was  ordered  by  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Supreme  Court  May  28  to 
drop  his  demand  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waukesha  Freeman 
disclo.se  financial  records  of  the 
l)aper  in  order  to  pursue  a  suit 
to  pain  access  to  public  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  court  ruled  on  a  petition 
from  Henry  A.  Youmans,  presi¬ 
dent  and  i)ublisher  of  the  Free¬ 
man,  w'hich  started  suit  Dec.  31, 
1963,  apainst  W’aukesha  Mayor 
Harold  Owens. 

The  newspaper  demanded  to 
see  a  report  by  i)olice  and 
city  investipators  who  probed 
charpes  of  police  brutality.  The 
city  attorney  and  Mayor  Owens 
refused  to  pive  the  report  to 
new^smen. 

Judpe  Voss  ruled  that  Mr. 
Youmans  must  disclose  the 
Freeman’s  financial  records  in 
order  to  sustain  his  suit  in  which 
he  claimed  “irreparable  damage  ” 
due  to  the  officials’  refusal  to 
release  the  report.  Mr.  Youmans 
said  such  disclosure  would  put 
the  newspaper  in  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  and  he  waived 
his  claim  of  damapes. 

In  issuinp  the  writ  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  apainst  Judpe  Voss,  the 
Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Youmans  was  employed  by 
the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the 
Freeman  and  as  such  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  dismissal  if  he  revealed 
the  financial  records. 

Vicepresitleiit  for  J-A 

Appointment  of  Monroe  Gens- 
ler  as  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  was  announced  by 
Kinpsbury  Smith,  publisher.  Mr. 
Gensler,  who  is  adv’ertisinp  di¬ 
rector,  has  been  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal-American  since  1956.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  Nev 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
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This  Father’s  Day  ad 
isn’t  selling  anything 

(except  a  point  of  view) 

The  third  Sunday  in  June  is  a  time  when  youngsters 
will  show  their  alTection  and  admiration  for  their 
fathers.  And  what  father  isn't  glad  to  get  it. 

M  oreover,  he  ea  rns  this  respect— through  fairness, 
understanding,  and  especially  good  judgment.  And 
it’s  certainly  true  that  one  important  way  he  shows 
good  judgment  is  through  sensible  moderation  in 
the  use  of  the  products  we  sell. 

That’s  our  thought  for  Father’s  Day.  We  believe 
in  it  not  only  as  businessmen,  but  as  fathers. 


The  House  of  Seagram,  distillers  since  1857 


;ram-Dislillcrs  Company,  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Problems  Increase 
As  Business  Grows 


New  Orleans 

The  consensus  of  publishers 
and  their  key  personnel  who 
attended  the  20th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America  here 
May  20-23  was  that  the  future 
is  bripht  for  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  but  problems  gfrowing  out 
of  the  prrowth  in  costs  as  well 
as  population  can  be  expected 
to  continue.  The  big  problem,  of 
cour.se,  is  to  kt^ep  income  ahead 
of  rising  co.sts. 

Almost  100  city  and  suburban 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  with 
a  combined  circulation  in  excess 
of  one  million  were  represented. 
In  addition,  a  guest  was  Denis 
Chicken,  manager  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  a  group  of  four 
suburban  weeklies.  He  said 
suburban  newspapers  face  the 
.same  problems  and  challenges 
no  matter  where  they  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  convention  opened  with 
an  Offset  Production  Workshop 
which  heard  Staley  McBrayer, 
Arlington,  Texas,  pioneer  in 
newspaper  off.set  printing,  ex¬ 
plain  “what’s  new'  in  offset’’  and 
answ'er  questions.  A  show  of 
hands  indicated  about  a  third 
of  the  publishers  present  have 
convert^  to  offset  and  another 
third  is  planning  to  change. 

One  session  w'as  devoted  to  an 
exchange  of  ideas  to  boost  lin¬ 
age  in  local,  national  and  co-op 
advertising  categories.  C.  Carl¬ 
ton  Hartley,  Hartley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Columbus,  O.,  told  how  his 
papers  bring  in  plus  business 
through  special  sections. 

“We  issue  at  least  one  special 
section  each  month,”  he  said, 
adding  that  “they  are  ahvays 
sold  in  combination  wMth  all  our 
other  papers.” 

He  adv'ised  the  group  to  place 
responsibility  for  the  section  in 
the  hands  of  one  person  to  main¬ 
tain  control. 

Others  participating  in  the 
panel  were  Gary  Russell,  Kansas 
City  (Kans.)  Shopper,  w’ho  told 
of  the  success  he  has  in  using 
w'omen  as  ad  salesmen;  Milton 
Mintz,  Suburban  Publishing 
Corp.,  Iiw'ington,  N.  J.:  Frank 
Bick,  South  Side  Jouimal  News¬ 
papers,  St.  Louis,  and  Mike 
Lerner,  North  Side  Newspapers, 
Chicago. 

Problem  in  Co-op 

Edw'ard  C.  Crimmins,  direc¬ 
tor,  planning  and  sales.  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bui-eau,  ex¬ 
plained  how  ACB  evaluates 
weekly  new'spapers  for  its  250 


co-op  advertising  clients.  He 
said  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  ACB  faces  stems  from  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  retailer  to  advertise 
and  to  bill  in  accordance  wdth 
his  co-op  agreement.  He  urged 
publishers  to  study  the  co-op 
plans  and  assist  retailers  in 
comjjlying  wdth  them. 

ACB’s  clients  will  spend  more 
than  $75  million  in  co-op  this 
year,  Mr.  Crimmins  revealed, 
pointing  out  that  this  is  50% 
over  last  year. 

The  best  bargain  for  the 
small  retailer,  he  said,  is  the 
neighlx)rhood  community  or 
shopping  new.spaper  w'hich  satu¬ 
rates  the  retailer’s  trading  area. 

The  shopping  center  inclusti"y 
is  .seeking  a  medium  to  get  its 
sales  message  across  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  suburban  newsjiapers 
can  fill  this  need,  Robert  S.  Ny- 
burg,  shopping  center  promo¬ 
tion  consultant  of  Baltimore, 
said.  The  failure  of  new'spapers 
to  provide  this  medium  has  put 
the  shopping  centers  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  printing  and 
distributing  their  owm  .shoppers, 
he  said.  How'ever,  he  added, 
shopping  centers  cannot  pub¬ 
lish  a  medium  that  will  do  the 
job  a  new’spaper  can  do  for 
them. 

One  of  the  first  things  shop¬ 
ping  centers  must  have  is  cir¬ 
culation  saturation  in  the  core 
area  to  reach  all  legitimate  cus¬ 
tomers,  Mr.  Nyburg  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  time  not  distance  is 
more  important  to  customers. 

Jack  L.  Thiess,  Thiess  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  w’ho 
also  operates  a  travel  agency, 
told  how'  to  sponsor  travel  tours. 
Tours  to  the  World’s  Fair  in 
New’  York  this  summer  are 
proving  to  be  very  popular  for 
sponsorship  by  w’eekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  said.  Underscoring  this 
w'as  Howard  Etling,  Neighbor- 
Iwod  News,  St.  Louis,  w’ho  said 
his  two  papers  (circulation  85,- 
000)  w’ere  sponsoring  such  a 
tour  and  were  meeting  w’ith 
much  favorable  response. 

Want  Ad  Revenue 

It  W’as  revealed  at  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  w’orkshop  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  that  revenue  from 
want  ads  now  accounts  for  al¬ 
most  50%  of  the  income  of 
W’eekly  new’spapers  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  field  and  is  grow’ing. 

How’ard  Parish  of  Miami, 
classified  advertising  develop¬ 
ment  consultant,  told  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  using  a  house-for-sale 
ad  set  as  a  display  w’ith  a  photo 
and  as  a  solid-set  w’ant  ad.  Com¬ 


prehension  W’as  15%  less  for  the 
display  ad. 

“Good  copy,”  he  advised,  “pro¬ 
duces  14  times  as  much  as  jwor 
copy.” 

Mike  Lerner,  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Chicago  North 
Side  New’.spapers,  said  classi¬ 
fieds  offer  the  best  source  for 
additional  revenue,  but  too  many 
weekly  publi.shers  neglect  this 


part  of  their  operatic  ,  Classi¬ 
fied,  he  added,  if  pr.  erly  o^ 
ganized,  promoted  and  .  old,  can 
be  the  most  profitah*  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper. 

Bruce  Sagan,  publish, t  of  the 
Economist  Newspape  s,  Chj. 
cago  received  the  Sam  L  Anson 
Memorial  Aw’ard  as  the  “Out¬ 
standing  Publisher  of  »964.” 


GOP  Convention  Seat 
Allocations  Criticized 


Washington 

The  demand  for  press  seats 
at  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco  in  July 
has  stirred  a  controversy  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  charged 
with  assigning  credentials. 

The  issuance  of  large  blocks 
of  seats  to  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  groups  and  to  “favored” 
daily  papers  bought  an  objec¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Cor- 
]-espondents  of  the  Congressional 
Press  Galleries. 

Philip  Warden  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  issued  a  statement  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  manner  in  w’hich 
some  press  seats  w'ere  allocated. 
Mr.  Warden  said  his  objections 
were  in  no  way  connected  with 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Tribune’s  assignments.  He  said 
his  paper  had  requested  only  six 
seats  this  year,  three  fewer  than 
in  1960,  and  that  “the  gifts  of 
large  blocks  of  seats  to  the 
chains  and  favored  dailies  in  no 
w’ay  affected  the  Tribune’s  allot¬ 
ment. 

“The  circulation  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  far  exceeded,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  circulation 
of  the  papers  asking  for  and 
getting  outsize  allotments,”  he 
said. 

Wire  Seiwice  Favored 

Mr.  Warden  added,  “By  giv¬ 
ing  as  many  as  35  or  40  seats 
to  some  of  the  new’spaper  chains 
and  14  or  more  seats  to  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers,  the  committee 
was  forced  to  reduce  seat  as¬ 
signments  of  many  equally  large 
papers  to  tw’o  or  three  seats. 
Many  papers  with  circulations 
of  10,000  or  less  received  only 
attendance  tickets  or  outright 
regrets  that  no  space  w’as  avail¬ 
able.  The  argument  w’as  made 
that  favorite  papers  historically 
have  sent  large  numbers  of  re¬ 
porters  to  the  conventions.” 

Mr.  Warden  contended  that 
“inequities  allow’ed  to  develop 
in  the  past  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued.” 

Mr.  Warden  also  took  issue 
with  the  allotment  of  20  seats  in 
the  front  rows  of  either  side  of 
the  platform  to  the  w’ire  serv¬ 


ices.  He  said  that  with  the  rec¬ 
ord  demand  for  press  stand 
space,  the  wire  services  should 
yield  some  of  their  front-row 
seats.  He  said  the  w’ire  .services 
could  provide  adequate  .  overage 
with  fewer  than  20  press  seats. 

Warren  Duffee  of  UPI,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
commented : 

“The  final  decision  on  conven¬ 
tion  allocations  was  a  commit¬ 
tee  action  in  w’hich  all  five  mem¬ 
bers,  including  Mr.  Warden, 
played  an  important  role.  The 
committee  did  the  best  it  could, 
and  while  its  final  decisions 
might  not  reflect  the  exact  views 
of  any  individual  member,  all 
members  except  Mr.  Warden 
supported  them.” 

Mr.  Duffee  said  that  he  spoke 
for  the  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Another  complaint  heard 
among  newsmen  who  have  re¬ 
quested  tickets  and  had  their 
allocations  cut  is  that  many  pa¬ 
pers  use  press  seats  as  specta¬ 
tor  galleries  for  publishers,  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  publishers’ 
wives  and  children.  This  year 
the  standing  committee  added  a 
warning  on  its  form  letter  to 
applicants  that  space  is  assigned 
only  to  bona  fide  correspondents 
and  that  only  adults  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  into  the  press  galleries. 
• 

Ex-Legislator  Wins 
Libel  Settlement 

Clearfield,  Pa. 

Settlement  out  of  court  has 
l)een  made  in  a  libel  suit  filed  by 
former  State  Representative 
Harris  G.  Breth  against  the 
Pittsburgh  Piess. 

The  former  legislator,  conser¬ 
vationist  and  outdoor  writer 
said  he  received  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment  “in  the  thousands.”  He 
sued  the  Press  in  September, 
1963,  for  what  he  said  was  a 
“false,  scandalous,  malicious, 
defamatory  and  libelous”  story 
carried  during  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  The  story,  with  pictures, 
alleged  that  Mr.  Breth  did  not 
follow  conserv’ation  practices  on 
his  ow’n  properties. 
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Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Society  of  American  Business  Writers: 
left  to  right — J.  A.  Livingston,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president;  Eugene 
Miller,  Newsday,  secretary;  and  Ben  Schifman,  Kansas  City  Star, 
treasurer. 


Sr.  Maria  del  Rey 


Maryknoll  Sister 
Earns  J~Degree 
To  Help  Others 

One  of  the  6,273  students  re¬ 
ceiving  degrees  June  2  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  was  Sister  Maria 
del  Rey,  a  56-year-old  nun, 
wearing  the  gray-and-black 
habit  of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters 
instead  of  the  academic  cap  and 
gown. 

Sister  Maria  del  Rey  received 
a  master’s  degree  from  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Known  by  her  given  name  — 
Ethel  Danforth  —  to  classmates. 
Sister  Maria  del  Rey  is  the  first 
nun  admitted  to  the  51-year-old 
Journalism  School.  She  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  the  1,669 
Maryknoll  sisters  and  plans  to 
teach  other  nuns  to  be  “practi¬ 
cal  journalists”  and  to  better 
publicize  their  work  around  the 
world. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  she 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  before  she  joined 
the  Maryknoll  Sisters  in  1933. 
She  was  a  missionary  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  for  11  years, 
three  of  which  were  spent  in  a 
Japanese  prison  during  World 
War  II. 

The  author  of  seven  books, 
the  Maryknoll  nun  has  made 
three  trips  to  Asia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Africa.  Her  travel  ex¬ 
periences  resulted  in  four  pub¬ 
lications,  “Pacific  Hopscotch,” 
“Nun  in  Red  China,”  “In  and 
Out  the  Andes”  and,  most  re¬ 
cently,  “Safari  by  Jet.” 

For  her  classes  at  Columbia 
she  commuted  daily  from  Mary¬ 
knoll  headquarters  at  Ossining, 
N.  Y.  Her  first-term  average 
grade  of  B  put  her  near  the  top 
of  the  class. 


California 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


conti’adictory.  Goldwater  him¬ 
self  issued  a  sort  of  victory 
statement  on  the  basis  of  the 
early  projections  but  later 
adopted  a  more  wait-and-see 
attitude. 

In  Washington,  Senate  Re¬ 
publican  Leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois  had  his  own  de¬ 
scription  of  the  California 
show;  “A  computed  election  to 
end  all  computers.” 

The  early  CBS  i)rojection 
was  made  at  10;22  P.M.  EDT 
when  the  IBM-1401  computer 
indicated  52.8  percent  of  the 
vote  for  Goldwater.  Returns 
from  all  42  precincts  later 
scaled  Goldwater’s  share  of  the 
vote  down  to  50.8  percent. 

American  Broadcasting  Com- 
l)any,  using  a  Burroughs  B-283 
computer,  declared  a  Goldwater 
victory  at  11;12  P.M.  EDT  on 
the  basis  of  22  percent  of  the 
vote. 

National  Broadcasting  Com- 
l)any  was  more  cautious,  wait¬ 
ing  until  12;45  A.M.  EDT  to 
report  that  it  was  “apparent” 
that  Goldwater  would  win.  At 
12:48  A.M.  EDT  the  network 
said  flatly  that  Goldwater  had 
won  and  predicted  that  he  would 
take  51  percent  of  the  vote.  NBC 
used  an  RCA-301  computer. 

“Our  mission,”  said  an  NBC 
spokesman,  “was  not  to  beat  the 
competition  but  to  serve  the 
viewer.  We  did  not  make  a 
projection  until  1.5  million  votes 
were  in  and  we  have  not  had 
to  change  that  projection.” 

The  networks  hired  20,000  to 
25,000  persons  each  to  man  poll¬ 
ing  places  and  report  returns 
directly  from  the  precinct,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  the  votes 
were  reported  to  county  head¬ 
quarters.  CBS  had  9,000  poll 
watchers  in  Los  Angeles  County 
alone. 

As  for  the  pollstei-s,  some 
were  contending  they  were  cor¬ 
rect  in  their  forecasts,  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  ones  were  consid¬ 
ered.  Many  last-minute  factors 
made  the  situation  volatile. 

In  the  democratic  senatorial 
primary  election,  Pierre  Sal¬ 
inger,  the  former  White  House 
press  secretary,  won  with 
1,193,383  votes.  His  opponent. 
State  Controller  Alan  Cranston 
received  1,050,571  votes. 

• 

Retail  Ad  Manager 

Richmond,  Va. 

Robert  A.  Martin  has  been 
named  the  retail  advertising 
manager  of  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  replacing  Harry 
Judges,  who  is  retiring  after 
19  years. 


Business  Writers 
Elect  Livingston 

The  Society  of  American 
Business  Writers,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting.  May  26-28  at 
New  York’s  Hotel  Drake, 
elected  J.  A.  Livingston,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
liulletin,  as  its  first  i)resident. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
George  H.  Arris,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
&  Evening  Bulletin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Eugene  Miller,  business 
columnist,  N ewsduy,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  secretary;  and  Ben 
Schifman,  financial  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  treasurer. 

The  society  also  elected  a 
Board  of  Governors,  composed 
of  Webster  Gault,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  James  F. 
Tomlinson,  Associated  Press ; 
Eugene  R.  Knoblauch,  News- 
Journal  papers,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Arthur  R.  Friedman, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  Guy 
Munger,  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News;  James  Russell, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 

Also,  Ross  M.  Dick,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Harold  Chuck- 
er,  Minneapolis  Star;  A1  Alt- 
wegg,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
Harold  P.  Monroe,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  and  Robert 
Nichols,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“Kit”  Larson  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  -  Pilot  was  named 
honorary  chairman  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Iward  of  gov¬ 
ernors  for  his  help  in  getting 
the  group  organized. 

• 

Up  to  General  Maiiafjer 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher,  has  appointed 
Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune.  'The  onetime  Boston 
police  reporter,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune  will 
also  assist  Mr.  Schurz  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail. 


Mary  Ellen  Lynch 
In  Fatal  Crash 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Mary  Ellen  Lynch,  (Mrs. 
.Martin  Freed),  39-year-old 
writer  for  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  was  killed  when  her 
sports  car  smashed  into  a  mov¬ 
ing  freight  train  May  30. 

Miss  Lynch,  a  native  of 
Buffalo  and  a  1946  graduate  of 
Ohio  University,  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1954  after  work¬ 
ing  briefly  for  the  Dayton 
Journal  and  six  years  as  a  writer 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base. 

Year  after  year  she  was 
honored  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association  for  fine 
writing. 

Editor  Jim  Fain  said,  “Mary 
Ellen  wrote  like  an  angel  with 
an  infinite  compassion  and  feel¬ 
ing.  No  story  was  too  big  or  too 
small  for  her.” 

.Miss  Lynch  covered  a  West 
Virginia  mine  disaster,  the 
Indianapolis  500  race  and  the 
Georgia  trial  of  a  Dayton  Negro 
accused  of  raping  a  white 
woman. 

She  tramped  through  Indiana 
caves  when  it  was  reported  that 
$1  million  stolen  in  a  Boston 
mail  robbery  was  hidden  there. 
She  interviewed  a  Warren, 
Ohio,  girl  who  had  been  locked 
in  seclusion  for  three  months. 

Miss  Lynch  also  wrote  a 
.series  about  creative  people  who 
helped  shape  Dayton’s  history 
and  another  series  on  the  de¬ 
pression  years. 

• 

Indiana  Dailies  Merge 

Washington,  Ind. 

The  Washington  Herald  and 
the  Washington  Daily  Times 
merged  June  1.  The  Herald, 
founded  al)out  1895,  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  weekly  Wash¬ 
ington  Gazette  in  1905.  The 
Daily  Times  started  as  the 
Daviess  County  Democrat  in 
1863,  becoming  a  daily  in  1886. 
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UPI-Wolper 
To  Produce 
JFK  Film 


A  90-minute  documentary  mo¬ 
tion  picture  on  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy  and 
the  three  days  which  followed 
will  be  produced  by  David  L. 
Wolper  in  association  with 
United  Press  International  for 
worldwide  television  and  movie 
release  this  autumn. 

Mr.  Wolper  said  the  docu¬ 
mentary,  “Four  Days  in  No¬ 
vember,”  will  include  film  on 
the  assassination  and  related 
events  ne\'er  before  shown  pub¬ 
licly.  Representatives  of  Wolper 
Productions  and  UPI  have  ob¬ 
tained  film  on  the  events  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  Washington  from  every 
available  professional  and  ama¬ 
teur  source  for  inclusion  in  the 
production. 

The  documentary  is  under  the 
supen'ision  of  producer-director 
Mel  Stuart  who  has  interviewed 
eye-witnesses,  traced  the  route 
of  accused  assassin  Lee  Haiwey 
Oswald  and  viewed  thousands 
of  feet  of  film  in  assembling 
material  for  the  documentarj'. 

“The  program  will  detail  in 
depth  a  minute-by-minute  ac¬ 
count  of  the  people  involved  and 
events  leading  up  to  and 
through  those  four  tragic  days,” 
Mr.  Wolper  said.  The  film  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  Au¬ 
gust  for  theater  distribution  by 
the  first  week  in  September. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Wolper  said 
he  has  arranged  with  UPI 
Newsfilm  to  be  the  major  source 
of  coverage  and  footage  on  the 
1964  presidential  campaign  and 
election  for  another  90-minute 
documentary,  “The  Making  of 
the  President  —  1964.”  The 
Wolper  production  of  “The 
Making  of  the  President  — 
1960,”  written  by  Theodore  H. 
White,  recently  won  an  Emmy. 
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Lutllow  Dividends 
Voted;  Business  Up 

Chicago 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany  declared  regular  quarterly 
dividends  of  $1.50  on  its  prefer¬ 
ence  .stock,  jiayable  July  1,  to 
.stockholders  of  record  June  17. 
Also  announced  was  a  20  cent 
dividend  on  Ludlow  common 
stock. 

Robert  W.  Buckley,  recently 
elected  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  stated,  “The  first 
four  months  of  1964  have  shown 
an  increase  of  28%  in  new  or¬ 
ders  received  compared  to  the 
first  quarter  of  1963.  Both  ex¬ 
port  and  domestic  sales  are 
healthy  —  so  we  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  record  year  for  Lud¬ 
low  in  every  department.” 

• 

Mitchell  Retires 
From  N.Y.  Times 

John  Mitchell,  engineering  di¬ 
rector  at  the  New  York  Times, 
has  elected  to  retire  at  age  62 
to  spend  some  time  with  his 
family  in  Scotland  and  on  his 
86-acre  Maryland  farm  where 
he  raises  Angus  cattle. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  started  working  at  the 
Times  as  a  draftsman  in  1923, 
knows  every  inch  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  plant  on  West  43rd 
Street  and  also  of  the  new  West 
Side  plant.  When  he  began  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Times  there  were  40 
press  units;  today  there  aie  130 
— 98  in  midtown  and  32  at  West 
Side. 

• 

General  Manajrer 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Monte  Morrow  was  promoted 
from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hawaii 
Tribune-Herald  May  26.  He 
came  here  in  March  from  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  where  he  had  been 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Las  Veqas  Review-Journal. 
Both  the  Review-.Tournal  and 
the  Tribune-Herald  are  among 
the  dailies  onmed  by  Donald  W. 
Reynolds. 

• 

1 0  ScholariAliipH 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  .Arizona  Republic,  has 
awarded  scholarships  totaling 
$15,000  to  10  newspaperboys. 
Five  of  the  Imys  receiv’ed  $2,000 
scholarships  and  five  received 
$1,000  awards. 

• 

Editor  Injured 

Ports  MOiTTH,  Va. 

.4.  S.  Bark.sdale  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  liluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
News-Observer,  was  seriously 
injured  May  29  in  a  car-train 
collision  here. 


27th  Meman 
Group  Named 
At  Harvard 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  has 
awarded  Nieman  Fellowships  to 
eight  American  newspapermen, 
who  will  hav'e  as  associates 
seven  foreign  journalists  on 
grants  of  other  foundations. 

They  make  the  27th  group 
of  Nieman  Fellows  appointed 
for  a  year’s  study  at  Har\’ard 
under  the  program  established 
under  the  will  of  Aprnes  Wahl 
Nieman  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  found¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  Fellows  for  the  1964-65 
academic  year  are: 

John  Joseph  Corry,  New  York 
Times  copy  editor.  He  plans  to 
study  American  political  historj’ 
and  economics. 

James  Stephen  Doyle,  state 
political  reporter,  Boston  Globe. 
American  government  and  eco¬ 
nomics. 

Arthur  Wilson  Geiselman  Jr., 
assistant  city  editor  and  re¬ 
porter,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily.  Law. 

Smith  Hempstone  Jr.,  foreign 
correspondent,  Chieayo  Daily 
News.  American  histor>'  and 
Latin  America. 

Carroll  Ray  Jenkins,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  .Alabama  Journal, 
Montgomery.  Constitutional  law. 

Donald  Marion  Kendall,  farm- 
political  editor,  Hutchison 
(Kans.)  New.s.  Government  and 
agricultural  economics. 

Alexander  William  Maldona¬ 
do,  editorial  columnist,  San 
Juan  Star,  Puerto  Rico.  FjhI- 
eralism  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Ronald  Jay  Ostrow,  financial 
writer,  Los  .Anyeles  Times,  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Associate  Fellows  are: 

David  L.  Baumfield.  New  Zea¬ 
land  Herald. 

Timothy  W.  Cieery,  Southam 
Newspapers. 

Darius  Homayoun,  Ettelaat, 
Tehran. 

Nathaniel  Nakasa,  Drum,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg. 

Park  Kwon-sang,  Dony-a  Ilbo, 
Seoul. 

Shankar  Ram  Lai  Sarda, 
Maharashtra  Times  of  Bombay. 

A  third  Asian  Associate  is 
being  selected  in  Japan. 

• 

Ex-E<litor  ill  Ajjoiioy 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Bolles,  a  former  editor 
of  the  weekly  Newark  Courier, 
has  l>een  aiipointed  director  of 
marketing  for  Gordon  E.  Cole 
Advertising  Inc.  here. 


Ohio  Weekly  Fol“s 

<’'-EVELANd 

The  Brooklyn-Parv  News,  a 
45-year-old  weekly  v.  h  a  ci^ 
culation  of  50,000,  ha  l)een  sus- 
l)ended  by  Harrj'  R  Horviti, 
who  bought  the  paper  ast  Octo¬ 
ber  from  Repr.  Oliver  Bolton. 
Rising  costs  and  falling  revenue 
were  blamed.  Mr.  H(.ivitz  also 
publishes  the  Lorain  Journal 
and  Mansfield  News-J  >umal, 


Photoengravv^rs, 
Lithographers 
Approve  Merger 

Minneapous 

A  new  union,  to  lie  known 
as  the  Lithographers  and  Pho¬ 
toengravers  International  Un¬ 
ion,  was  bom  here  May  29.  It 
will  come  into  being  officially 
at  12:01  p.m.  Labor  Day,  Sept. 
7,  after  its  constitution  has  been 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  its  60,- 
000  members. 

Leaders  of  the  two  groups 
(the  Amalgamated  Lithogra¬ 
phers  of  America  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  Engravers  Un¬ 
ion  of  North  America)  said  they 
foresaw  no  difficulties  in  ratifi¬ 
cation. 

In  separate  conventions  here, 
300  delegates  of  the  two  unions 
unanimously  approved  the 
merger.  Their  membership  had 
approved  a  merger  agreement 
last  July  29. 

Kenneth  J.  Brown,  president 
of  the  lithographers,  will  be 
president  of  the  new  union.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hall,  president  of  the 
jihotoengravers,  will  be  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident. 

The  merger  is  the  first  unity 
move  of  its  kind  that  the  print¬ 
ing  industry'  has  seen  in  several 
decades.  Only  the  refusal  of  the 
8,000-member  New  York  local 
of  the  lithographers’  union  to 
attend  the  convention  ruffled  the 
hannony. 

Publisher  of  Daily 
Buys  Seeoud  Weekly 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Post  Corp.,  publisher  of 
the  daily  Appleton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  obtained  its  second  news- 
l)aper  in  the  Milwaukee  area 
May  27  with  the  purchase  of  the 
North  Star,  a  weekly.  The 
Appleton  firm  purchased  the 
weekly’  West  Allis  Star  last 
January. 

Robert  E.  Wiesian,  editor  of 
the  North  Star  since  its  start 
two  years  ago,  will  continue  as 
editor.  The  North  Star  will  h* 
l)rinted  at  Appleton  with  a  pub¬ 
lication  date  of  Wednesday  in¬ 
stead  of  Thur.sday  as  at  i)resent 
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Andi  w  Mervick 
Dies  :^uddeiily 

Los  Angeles 

Andn  '  U.  Merv-ick,  61,  pro¬ 
duction  iv.xnager  of  the  Los  An- 
qeUs  Hi  raid-  Examiner,  died 
May  31  ..iter  suffering  a  heart 
attack  at  his  Brentwood  home. 

Mr.  Mcn-ick,  an  employe  of 
the  Heaj  st  newspapers  for  35 
years,  came  here  in  1967  from 
the  1‘ittshurflk  Sun-Telegraph. 
His  wife.  .Aurelia;  a  son  and 
an  adopted  daughter  survive 
him. 

«  4: 

Petel  K.  CL.utKE,  44,  former 
Pittslnirgh  (Pa.)  Press  staffer 

(1957-60).  lately  a  writer  for 

the  Catliolii'  Messenger  at  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa;  .June  1. 

«  «  « 

George  Torrie,  48,  photo 
studio  manager  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher;  May  28. 

»  •  * 

Roland  C.  Whiteiiouse,  77, 
former  reporter  for  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Journal;  May  27. 

• 

Lockup  Device  Idea 
Brings  S35(M)  Reward 

Los  Angeles 

William  Kruse,  with  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  improve  the  lockup  device 
on  offset  i)resses,  has  been 
awarded  a  $3500  award  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co. 
It  was  the  largest  single  mone¬ 
tary  grant  ever  given  by  the 
company. 

The  suggestion  will  save  main¬ 
tenance  costs,  alleviate  problems 
in  quality  of  production,  elimin¬ 
ate  overtime,  and  reduce  make- 
leady. 

Bob  Terry,  assistant  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  received  $1500  for  his 
suggested  use  of  Tel  Pak  Tele¬ 
phone  Service,  a  system  to  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  the  cost  of  tele¬ 
phone  service  between  the  Times 
and  the  Orange  County  office. 

Karl  Shaneff  of  the  Times 
mailroom  received  $125  for  his 
suggestion  to  use  roller  con¬ 
veyors  in  replacing  skids  in 
loading  newspapers  on  large 
trucks,  since  it  increased  safety 
and  lowered  maintenance  costs. 

A  $120  award  went  to  George 
McGrane  and  Paul  lepson  of  the 
Times  machine  shop  for  recom¬ 
mending  the  building  of  a  grind¬ 
ing  machine  for  grinding  slitter 
blades  for  the  pressroom. 

Joe  Terrell,  previous  Avinner 
of  $500  for  his  suggestion  to  use 
Monotype  folio  slugs  rather 
than  Linotype  slugs,  was  judged 
the  year-long  sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner  in  the  suggestion  competi¬ 
tion,  and  received  a  color  tele¬ 
vision  set. 
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Paul  Warner  Dies, 
Editorial  Pa^e  Head 

Philadelphia 

Paul  McCurdy  VV'arner,  73, 
editorial  page  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with  a 
liackground  of  50  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  died  May  31. 

Mr.  Warner  came  to  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  1925  as  a  copy  editor. 
Two  years  later  he  l)ecame  news 
editor,  and  in  1929  began  four 
years  as  night  editor. 

It  was  in  1933  that  his  edi¬ 
torials  began  appearing  in  the 
Inquirer.  He  was  named  chief 
editorial  writer  in  1936  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  editorial  page  in 
1944. 

*  ♦  • 

Philip  E.  Citrtiss,  79,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  and  Hartford  Courant; 
May  23. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Holston,  49,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald;  May  24. 

•  *  • 

Lyle  Brown,  54,  originator  of 
the  Syndicated  Sports  Quiz 

panel;  May  29  while  playing 
golf  at  San  Francisco. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  McNamara,  78,  former 
cartoonist  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  creator  of  the 
“Our  Gang”  comic  strip;  May  20. 
*  *  « 

Mary  Elizabeth  Holcombe 
Gordon.  .50,  former  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 

Journal  and  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News;  May  20. 

«  *  « 

Anthony  Muto,  60,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram.  and  former  president  of 
the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association;  recently. 

*  «  « 

Alitied  B.  Cargill,  87,  one¬ 
time  Milwaukee  reporter  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executive;  later  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Adravcc  Star;  May  27. 
*  *  * 

W.UIREN  L.  Loope.  92,  former 
lawyer  and  owner  of  the  Miller- 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Tc/c.orom  from  1908 
to  1927 ;  May  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Roy  C.  Marshall,  69,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Indu.strial  Credit  Union  for  25 
years;  May  29. 

ii<  «  * 

Sterling  Beeson,  82,  founder 
of  Beeson-Reichert  Inc.  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Toledo;  origi¬ 
nally  a  reporter  for  the  Bowling 
Green  (O.)  Tribune  and  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee;  May  23. 

*  *  * 

George  Finlay,  65,  retired 
news  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press; 
May  29. 

for  June  6,  1964 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lK>see.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  bin — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  ftnancially  qualified  buyers 
ilesiro  to  become  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
.Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Ha. 


(XINFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  GO. 

Dupont  Circle  Buildinir 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  I’ropertiM 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  ,609,  Roseburg.  Oregon 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL! 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif. 


.SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


IT’S  NOT  THE  IXIWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  tier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LE3Sr  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sella  Arizona  .and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  B.  Main, 
Mesa.  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 


JACK  L.  STOLL 
And  Associates 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 


CLBIAN,  SOUND  SAIT:  WEEKLIES— 
Wis.  $45M-»90M-$210M :  Colo.  *20M- 
.$25M-$28.M:  Wyo.  JS5M:  Mont.  J6.5M : 
Idaho  $35M;  III.  $58M:  Mo.  $123M; 
Fla.  {320M.  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
i  biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


ANNOUNCE.MENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUF.  EXCLUSIVE  WpiKLY  in 
Iiretty,  tree-shaded  town.  Sound  econ¬ 
omy — extra  fine  plant  I  Growing  steadily 
-  good  profit  1  $30,000  down:  financial 
references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Ha.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 

ITNEST  NEWSPAPER  opportunity  in 
the  west.  Family  operation  for  two 
generations.  Now  available  at  $350,000. 
No  competition.  Lyle  Mariner  Associ¬ 
ates.  222-227  Wilda  Bldg.,  Denver-2, 
Colo. 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
Fine  idant--good  growth  potential — 
isolatedl  $26,000  down:  need  $16,000 
working  capital.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Drive.  Anaheim, 
Calif.  Phone:  714-533-1361 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  PURCHASE  a 
sound  daily  newspaper  in  the  20,000  to 
75,000  circulation  class,  preferably  in 
south  or  southwest.  Not  a  broker.  Will 
treat  replies  in  utmost  confidence.  Write 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

TOR  SALE:  SMALL  MONTHLY  farm 
and  stock  magazine  in  Area  4.  with 
unlimite<t  iiotential,  for  enterprising 
management.  Write  Box  1799,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NF,WSP.\PER  SERVICES 
Features 

BEATLES-SEAROHERS 
KRAMER-GERRY,  etc. 

The  Mersey  Beat  is  sweeping  the 
world — and  still  growing.  For  the  best 
in  news,  pictures,  background,  inter¬ 
views,  an  exclusive  Merseybeat  column 
or  features  on  the  people  behind  the 
lioom  and  the  city  cellars  where  it  all 
started,  contact  the  ONLY  news  serv¬ 
ice  specializing  in  the  subject.  Notify 
requirements  and  leave  the  rest  to  us. 
Mercury  Press  Agency,  Ltd.,  2A  Hard- 
shaw  St.,  St.  Helens,  Liverpool.  Eng¬ 
land. 


COMPLCTE  TELEVISION 
EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
available  for  daily  or  weekly  TV  pro¬ 
gram  listings  and  highlights  in  your 
area :  features,  cartoons,  fillers  and 
crosswords  also  available.  All  or  part. 
Write  for  rates.  Box  1805,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Fillers 

I  HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  e<litorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451.  San  bVancisco. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 
THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Ilallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTIJNG 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


1964 


91 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET  PLACE 


Citmpnsinf!  Ktutm 


Craftsmen  quality  is  only 
exceeded  by  Craftsmen's 
outstanding  supply  of 
printing  equipment 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

hftnd  opBrated 
i^Model  5  Blue  Streak 
I^Model  $  Low  Bate  Linotype  Modern- 
ixed 

6—  Model  8  Blue  Streak  Linotypes 

30— Model  8  Linotypes,  fan  style.  3  maga- 
lines 

3— Model  9  Linotypes,  mixer,  over  40.000 

7—  Model  14  Linotypes,  single  keyboard 

I— Model  14  Linotype  Bluestreak 

3—  Model  25  Linotypes,  new  style  mixers 
I— Model  25  Linotype.  42  em 

1— 'Model  26  Linotype,  mixer.  ^48.000 

8—  Model  31  Linotypes,  tour  magaiinet 
2~Model  32  Linotypes.  Blue  Streak 

2 —  Model  33  Blue  Streak  Linotypes.  4-90 
I— Model  A  Intertyne.  No.’s  Over  11.000 

4—  Model  C-2  Intertypes,  late  models 
17— Model  C-3  Intertypes 

l*-C3  Intertype,  almost  new  Star  quadder 

3—  Model  C>3— ISM  Inter^pes 
I— C-3  Intertype  42  pica 

I— C-3— 3SM  Intertype 
l—C-4  Intertype— 4  mag.  elec.,  over 
I6.0006N 

4—  C-4  2SN  Intertype.  Quadders,  Saw. 
and  Blower,  very  late  model 

8— Model  r2  Intertypes 
3— Model  F2-4  Intertype.  quad.  saw.  elec, 
pot 

I--C4-4  Intertype,  quadder.  Mohr  saw 
3— Model  E  and  F  Elrods,  gas  and  elec, 
pot.  molds 

8 —  Ludlow  Typecasters.  late  models 

♦TELETYPE  SETTING  EQUIPMENT 

5—  Blue  Streak  Comet  Linotypes,  electric 
hi-speed  units.  Blowers.  Mat  detectors 

1 —  Model  5  over  55.000  TTS*.  Blue  Streak 

2—  Model  8’s  over  40.000  TTS*  equipped 

5— Model  31  Linotypes.  Bluestreak  TTS*. 

SN  over  60.000 

9—  Standard  tTs*  units  with  adapter 
keyboards 

2— Hi  Speed  TTS*  units  only 
2— Model  C2  Intertypes  #19131  L  19818 
elec.,  with  adapter  keyboard  and  TT8* 
operating  unit 

12— counters  for  siting  matrices 

♦Manufactured  fay  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Carp. 


PUTE  MAKING  &  FINISHING  EQUIPMENT 
I — Hammond  Router-Planer 
I— Hammond  EK6  Easy  Caster 

1—  Douthit  Temperature  Control  Sink 

2—  8ta-High  Master  Formers 
2— Alico  Even-Rav  Mat  Warmers 
I— Curved  Plate  Trimmer 

I— Wesel  Plate  Edger— Table  23''  x  36" 
1— Goss  Flat  Plate  Shaver,  double  screw 
15— Plate  Whirlers.  24  x  24.  brand  new 
I— Royle  Radial  Arm  Router.  13  x  20 
I— R.  Hoe  Flat  Plate  Arm  Router 

1—  Nolan  Router,  late  Model,  type  RF3. 
le'/j" 

2—  Ostrander-Seymour  Radial  Arm  Rout- 

2— Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers  t4*/»  x  17 
I — Hoe  Stereotype  Circular  Saw.  34  x  44 
I— Hoe  Combination  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
4— Hoe  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmer 
I— Goss  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmer 

1—  Hoe  Plate  Trimmer 

2—  Rovie  Photo  Ennravers’  Bevelers 

I— ATF  Plate  Whirler.  Model  3,  29  x  30 
I*— ATF  Vacuum  Frame,  flat  top.  35  x  48 

1—  ATF  Vacuum  Frame,  tilt  top.  34  x  44 

2—  Chemco  Whirlers.  Model  1300 
I — Hammond  G4  Glider  Saw 
4— CAG  Heavy  Duty  Saws 

I— ATF  Composine  RM.  saw 

1 —  Nelson  Model  B  saw 

2—  Rou^e  Vertical  Miterers 

1— Douthit  Vacuum  Frame.  28  x  36 
3(^Turtles 
40— Stereotype  Chases 
I— STA-HI  Premier  Rotary  Shaver  with 
Chip  disposal  unit 

I— Model  CL  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate 
Flat  Bed  Rotary  Shaver 
I- Richards  Combination  Curved  and 
Flat  Plate  Radial  Arm  Router  and 
Types  H  Planner 

l_STA-HI  Type  AF  Dry  Mat  Former 

1— 8000*  CAP  Shulman  44"  diam.  Steel 
pot  gas 

2—  Wood  Jr.  Autoplates  23  9/ 16.  22% 
I^Wood  Auto.  Auto  plate  23  9/16 

1—  Wood  Autoshaver  22% 

2—  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto  Shavers. 
23  9/16 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

The  firm  with  financial  Integrity 
and  responsibility 

75  West  Drdhatn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  COpley  7-5390 


LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS,  31  ' 
stock  sizes  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well 
scraper  $4.50:  mat  file  tool  $4.50.  Wm.  I 
Reid.  2271  Clybourn,  Chicaso-14.  ! 

MONOTYPE.  GIANT  CASTER.  Serial 
Numlier  12485.  Electric  pot,  (tood  con¬ 
dition.  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles-  $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  0kin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
IXIMPANY.  111-113  \V.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  8.35-1513. 

Perforator  Tape 

i  LOWEST  PRICE  and  l«st  quality 
'  lierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
I  for  ,8-  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
Tt  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

;  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
ITJRMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256.  St.  PetersburR,  Fla. 

Prexses  &  Machinery 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 

2  Units  double  reversible 
1  Color  cylinder 
4  Units  sinRie  reversible 
Folder  with  conveyor 
End  roll  paper  brackets 

40  paRe  paiwrs  with  full  color 
48  paRe  papers  with  one  color 

Rated  speed  40,000  IPH 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexinjfton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


VANGUARD  WEB 
OFFSET  PRESS 
R-15,  36",  Three  Units 

★  Perfecting  Units  and  folder 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

★  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

★  3  Infeed  Devices 

★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame, 
and  truck 

★  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

★  2/2  years  old 

$37,000 

SINGLE  UNITS  AVAILABLE, 
$8,000  EACH. 

Expand  your  present  Vanguard  by 

buying  one  or  two  additional  units. 
INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS  CAN 
BE  ARRANGED 
DEALERS  PROTECTED 

Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 

PRIME 

PRINTING  COMPANY 

l945-47th  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Md. 

(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code:  301 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL 

24  StraiRht — 48  Collect 
6  Units — 1  extra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible — CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  ^pt. 
For  full  details  and  copies 

BEN  FHUI.MAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17,  OX  7-4590  j 

7  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS  j 

With  4  color  cylinders.  23’^"  cut-off.  , 
Two  160  HP  drives  AC.  46,000  per  I 
hour.  Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders.  ; 
Anti-Priction  model.  Hurletron  Color  ' 
Control.  An  elaborate  press.  Now  avail-  j 
able.  More  units  if  wanted.  | 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  I 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold--hi>rh  Ri>ee<l 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  E.xtra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  I'ull  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 


6-UNIT  HOE  223/4" 

TSvo  double  folders  with  conveyors,  steel 
cylinders,  roller  l>earinK8,  AC  drives,  3 
arm  reels  and  tensions:  excellent  con¬ 
dition  ;  low  price  for  prompt  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


HOE  PRECISION  SHAVER  —  Extra 
blades  —  electronic  controls.  $1,500. 
Contact:  Paul  Major,  The  Berkshire 
Ea}?le,  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts.  Tel: 
HI  7-7311. 


Presses  &  Machir 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

2I'/2"  cut-oif 
(New  1956) 

10  Units,  4  Color  Cylinders.  {  Revenes, 
2  Double  Folders  with  ^'onveyort, 
Reels.  'Tensions,  Pasters.  Ti.ickage  and 
Turntables;  Stereo  Convey- r,  Unitypq 
Drives. 

STEREO 


R-Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot:  2  Wood  Jr. 
-Vutoplates ;  2  Woo<l  Auto8h:ivers:  Wood 
Pre-Retrister  Machine;  2  Sta-Hi  Matter 
Routers:  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Former.; 
Goss  Giant  Mat  Roller:  Lake  Erie  Di- 
rect-O-Mat;  Turtles ;  CTiases. 

I’ress  can  be  divided  as  2  identical 
presses  of  5  units  each;  or  4  and  6  uaitj. 


LOCATED : 
AVAILABLE: 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
After  July  4. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  j 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  ! 
TUBULAR  PRESS 
MADE  1947 

Prints  standard  newspapers  4  to  20 
pages  by  two  page  jumps  with  2  colors 
on  two  pages.  GE  50  HP  AC  motor 
drive.  Vacuum  back  casting  box,  heavy 
duty  boring  machine,  router,  mat  drier. 

DAILY  REPUBLIC 
109  W.  3rd  St.  Mitchell.  South  Dakota 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  LexinKton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16“ 

With  2  e.xtra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divuJed  into  2  Octuples 
Available  immediately  I 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
units  with  lon$;  side  frames,  one  with 
reverse  for  color,  lK)th  with  thrust  ad¬ 
justments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included — all 
you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24- 
pa^e  press.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera 
Hd.,  Santa  Fe  Sprinprs,  California. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Harris  Moil.  LTC  22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL-  -22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotyiw  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 

APEX  PTG.  MACHY..  210  Elizalteth  St. 

NEW  YORK-12.  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


S-units.  2  double  folders.  22%"  3  color 
humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  I'ealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATI, 
22% :  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  auto- 
miller;  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot 
Top  condition  —  low  price  —  availabh 
now!  Contact:  Courier-Journal  t 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases,  Louisrills, 
Ky. _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
MACHINES 

One  for  23ft"  cut-off— L.H.  machins. 
vacuum  back,  water-cooled  arch,  the^ 
mostatic  water  controls,  pneumatic 
pumping  device. 

One  for  22%"  cut-off — L.H.,  vacuum 
casting  box,  water-cooled  shaving  arch, 
Hoe  metal  pump.  Available  August. 

CONTAfT:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORA-nON 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Area  Code  816  HA  1-5364 

IF  anted  to  Buy 

WANTED 

Motlem  4  or  5-unit  newspaper  rotary 
I)reBS-  -2  folders — multi-colors — reels  snd 
automatic  pasters — capacity.  40-pag» 
40.0<)0  copies  per  hour.  Cutoff  liic 
22%  inches.  Please  si)ecify  year  of 
manufacture.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HOE  straight  pattern  press  unit  wanted 
89"  lietween  side  frames,  120°  plate 
-^tagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink  rail,  ink  pump 
etc.,  superimposed  unit  or  color  cylinder 
preferresl.  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Linotyiies  Intertyi>es  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  1- 

TTS  PERFORATOR,  good.  H.  Bailey, 
Lakeland  Le<lger,  Lakeland,  Fla.  68s- 
1151. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


W’  A  N  T  E  D  : 

Standard  Model  Fairchild  PerforaW 
Piqua  Daily  Call.  Piqua,  Ohio 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1964 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


OOORDIN  • ’  'OR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
Exoallent  I'portunity  for  younir  man 
with  B.A  >1-  B.F.A.  detrree.  Must  l)e 
directly  i  ponsible  for  desifcninir  and 
producing  dl  types  of  publications.  Ke- 
spoDSible  inr  production  from  layout 
to  workir  '  with  the  printer.  Salary  is 
}7,000  per  ten-month  academic  year. 
Person  should  have  majored  in  art  and 
specialized  in  design.  Box  1778,  Plditor 
&  Publisher. 

idminixtrative 


PKKSONNEL  MANAGER 
Age  25  to  .15.  with  previous  |)ersonnel 
experience,  perhaps  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  who  wants  to  step  up  to  number 
one.  Oollegc  graduate  preferred.  De¬ 
partmental  responsibilities  include  em¬ 
ployment,  benefits  administration,  job 
description  .and  evaluation,  wage  and 
salary  administration.  Write  Box  1775, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SALESMEN  for  estab- 
lished  national  financial  publication, 
iso  commission  per  subscription.  Ex¬ 
clusive  sales  territories  available.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  financial  publications  de¬ 
sired.  Send  personal  and  job  back¬ 
ground  information  to  Box  1735,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  assistant 
interested  in  locating  on  Ohio  paper 
over  100,000  circulation.  Send  complete 
resume:  also  if  you  plan  to  attend  New 
York  convention.  Box  1737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN  with  3-5 
ymrs’  experience  to  take  over  man¬ 
agership  of  classified  department  on 
small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Salary,  )>onus, 
car  expense.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  serious  young  family  man.  Write 
Box  1800,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Display  ad 
girl  for  regular  beat  work.  Six-day 
piper — no  Saturday  afternoons.  Salary 
-j-  commissions.  Expect  my  girls  to 
earn  $90-$100  weekly  without  strain. 
Contact:  John  Hippie,  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  Pierre,  S.  D. 


Advertising  Director's 
Position  Open 

Due  to  the  impending  retirement, 
after  32  years,  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  director  and  a  recent  heart 
attack  of  our  retail  manager 
which  necessitates  his  transfer 
to  other  duties,  this  newspaper 
is  searching  for  a  replacement. 
This  is  an  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man  to  se¬ 
cure  his  future.  Salary,  plus 
bonus,  open — retirement  plan — 
good  working  conditions — staff 
of  20 — forward  thinking  training 
program  for  young  sales  train¬ 
ees.  Growing  market  located  10 
miles  from  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
nearby  resort  facilities.  This  is 
a  challenging  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive  director  to  do  credit 
to  himself  and  this  newspaper. 
Please  reply  in  writing,  stating 
full  resume  of  entire  career,  age, 
family,  health  and  recent  pic¬ 
ture.  Reply  confidential  to  R. 
B.  Page.  Publisher,  Star-News 
Newspapers.  Wilmingrton,  N.  C. 


OPENING  for  conscientious,  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  man.  Above-average 
•alary,  plus  bonus,  plus  profit-sharing 
plan  for  right  man.  Send  complete 
assume,  picture  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Advertising  Mgr.,  Farming- 
ton  Daily  Times,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  ABC  sea¬ 
shore  weekly.  Excellent  position  for 
right  man.  Give  experience  and  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  1733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  fully 
exiierienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
in  Zone  2.  Aliove  average  earnings  for 
man  who  ran  sell  and  make  present.able 
layouts.  Many  fringe  Iwnefits  inriuding 
liension  and  vacation.  Write  fully  and 
include  recent  photo  to  Box  1768,  Edi-  1 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 


Retail  Advertising  Supervisor 

Wanted  By  Small  Newspaper  Group 

If  you  have  the  abilities  necessary  to 
direct  and  inspire  advertising  managers 
and  departments  in  several  newspapers, 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Expe¬ 
rience  to  the  level  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  a  small  or  medium  sized  daily 
newspaper:  knowledge  of  problems  cur¬ 
rently  facing  retailers  and  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  how  they  can  best  be 
solved  by  intelligent  use  of  newspaper 
advertising;  is  required. 

Salary  is  open;  the  right  man  will  be 
given  outstanding  opportunities  in  this 
newly  created  position.  Forward  com¬ 
plete  particulars  as  to  why  this  is  a  job 
you  can  handle — in  confidence  to 

Box  1765,  Editor  &  Publisher 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
for  competitive  Up-state  New  York 
metropolitan  newspai)er,  100,000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  self-starter.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  seeks 
youthful,  aggressive  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  its  Retail  Advertising  Division. 
Exjjerienced  professional  capable  of 
performing  in  major  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  given  preference,  but  recent 
graduate  with  journalism  and/or  mar¬ 
keting  training  will  be  considered.  Ad-  i 
dress  resume  to  Retail  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  S.  F.  Chronicle. 


SPECIAL  EDITION  (or) 
BUSINESS  PAGE  SALESMAN 
Box  1774  Elditor  &  Publisher 


WANTED — experienced,  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36 
page  offset  weekly.  Zone  5.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor¬ 
poration  now  expanding  into  television 
and  other  media.  Please  send  recent 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780. 
Hlditor  &  Publisher. 


A  TOP-NOTCH  SALESMAN  who  can 
service  accounts  professionally — strong 
on  layout,  copy.  Air-mail  complete 
resume  and  examples  of  work  to:  Leslie 
H.  Hayes,  Advertising  Director,  Merced 
Sun-Star,  Merced.  Calif. 


DISPI>AY  SALESMAN  with  layout 
ability  for  30,000  daily.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  growing  market.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  in  resume.  Send  to:  Frank 
B.  Bishop,  Adv.  Dir.,  The  Times  Her¬ 
ald.  Norristown.  Pa. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Excellent  opportunity  available,  im¬ 
mediately.  Outstanding  market  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Combination  6-day  daily. 

Prefer  college  graduate  with  eye  to 
the  future.  Etaily  newspaper  and/or 
agency  and  distributor  contact  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  national  promo¬ 
tion  and  strong  on  sales  development 
are  prime  requisites. 

Substantial  organization  ideally  lo¬ 
cated  within  desirable  living  area. 

Good  salary  plus  top  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

State  age.  education,  work  experi¬ 
ence,  marital  status  and  salary  dMired 
— in  confidence. 

Box  1822  Editor  &  Publisher 

for  June  6,  1964 


Editorial 

Large  Eastern  city  news¬ 
paper  needs  experienced 
editorial  writer  in  the  36  to 
42-year  category  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Please  send  brief 
sketch  of  career  and  be 
ready  to  follow  with  sam¬ 
ples.  Promptness  is  urgent. 

Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR-AD  SALESMAN  for  small 
weekly.  Steady  ixtsition  —  nice  com¬ 
munity.  Give  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  first  letter.  Box  1747,  flditor  & 
Publisher. 


I  Editorial 

LIVELY  EDITOR  WANTED  to  take 
over  editorship  of  weekly  newspaper  in 
Zone  2 ;  to  supervise  small  staff  plus 
handle  key  assignments.  Must  have 
ability  to  <iig  out  news  and  make  lively 
I  reading.  Please  send  complete  resume, 
including  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
I  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10,000  PLUS  DAILY  wants  all-around 
newsman.  Must  I>e  capable  writer  with 
some  editorial  ability.  An  old  paper 
with  a  young  staff.  Room  to  grow  for 
right  man.  Write:  Mr.  Emerson,  Trib¬ 
une-Press,  Great  Bend,  Kansas. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  background  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  successful  daily  in  5- 
I  15,000  range  for  same  spot  on  out¬ 
standing  daily  in  25,000  range.  Mid- 
I  west.  Box  1785,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  for  city  hall,  police,  fire  beats. 
Married  college  graduate  preferred. 
Should  have  car  and  camera  experience, 
or  be  willing  to  learn  camera.  Write: 
G.  R.  McClain,  Managing  BMitor,  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 


REPORTER  who  can  use  camera,  for 
ABC  seashore  weekly.  Cover  general 
news.  Give  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  first  letter.  Box  1727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  several  years’  experience, 
for  Ohio  daily  near  metro.  Excellent 
challenge — good  pay.  State  all  first 
letter.  Box  1738,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


COME  OUT  FROM  UNDER 

THAT  ROCK . 

if  you’re  an  experienced  desk  man, 
strong  on  circus  makeup— wild  about 
features — ready  to  learn  the  inside  de¬ 
tails  of  tab  layout,  color  and  be  #2 
man  on  a  growing  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Guild  shop  minimum: 
$136.78.  Give  complete  details,  refer¬ 
ences;  and  previous  employers  will  be 
checked.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CO'PYREADER — Top  salary  on  com¬ 
petitive  morning  paper  over  500,000. 
We’re  looking  for  an  experienced  young 
man  who  edits  skilfully,  writes  clean 
sharp  headlines.  Fine  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADERS  for  South  Florida 
moming-evening-Sunday  newspapers. 
Send  full  record  and  qualifications  to: 
C.  B.  Kelley,  Jr.,  Asst.  Personnel  Dir., 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  fast-grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Pension  program — top 
benefits — good  wage  program.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  fast.  Want  ap¬ 
plicant  from  New  England  area.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  I  Write:  Editor,  Nashua 
Telegraph,  Nashua,  N.  H. 


DESKMAN  to  handle  county  corre¬ 
spondence  4  p.m,  to  midnight,  Monday 
through  Friday,  for  47,000  suburban 
daily,  $164.  Zone  2.  Box  1794,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  ABC  SEMIWEEKLY  has 
opening  for  experienced  general  re¬ 
porter.  Permanent  situation.  Suburban 
community  for  ideal  living,  just  10 
minutes  from  downtown  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Award-winning  newspaper  of  17,000  -j- 
circulation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Liberal  fringes — congenial  en¬ 
vironment — modern  air-conditioned  edi¬ 
torial  office  and  plant.  Send  full 
resume;  personal  interview  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Granite  City  (III.)  Press-Record. 


LINCOLN  JOURNAL.  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska — P.M.  47,000;  Sunday  60,000. 
Experienced  assignment  or  political  re¬ 
porter.  Capital  city,  university — 150,- 
000  population  —  Pulitzer  newspaper, 
high  standards.  Pay  dependent  upon 
ability,  experience.  Apply  through :  Joe 
R.  Seacrest,  Managing  Editor. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
special  knack  for  feature  writing — 
20,000  circulation,  morning  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rockies.  Out¬ 
standing  year-around  recreational  area. 
Contact:  Ed.  Coyle,  Editor,  Missoulian, 
Missoula,  Montana. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  Southeastern  New 
Mexico  p.m.  daily.  Must  )>e  proficient 
in  heaxl  writing,  general  news  coverage, 
and  capable  filling  in  desk  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Write:  Robert  L.  Summers,  Hobbs 
Daily  News-Sun.  Hobbs.  New  Mexico. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Lla*  Roto*  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iRMrNen 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Piysblt  with 
orritr)  4  timis  •  80e  per  Imi  each 
iniertioii;  3  tints  9  90c;  2  •  SLOO; 
1  tint  SLID  per  lint:  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  add!- 
tienal  lint  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minInun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  oxtra. 
Do  net  send  irrcpiacublo  clippinps,  etc. 
in  responst  to  Help  Wanted  ads  untfl 
direct  request  Is  made  for  then.  EAR 
cannot  bo  rtsponsiblo  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tints  •  $L25  per  lino  each  insertion; 
3  tines  9  $1.35;  2  O  $L45;  1  tint 
$1.55  per  lino.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  boa 
servict  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
your  copy.  3  lints  nininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rato 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  clastMed  advortisinp  it  sot  in  6-point 
type.  Advortisonents  sot  conpletely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  naxinun  of  20  lints, 
without  white  tpact,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  bo  billed  at  the  tptcHltd  rate  (set 
rate  chart  of  various  nunbtrs  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  exanpio, 
an  advortisenent  of  ten  lints  will  bo 
billed  at  10  tines  tho  classKltd  line 
rats,  etc. 

Advertisenonts  utinp  extra  white  tpact 
and/or  display  haadt,  tut,  or  sipnaturo 
in  Vofut  Light  8,  10,  IZ  or  14-point 
maxinun,  will  bo  charged  by  ante  rule 
moasurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  tho  nunbor  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIB:  Tho  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
i  changes  your  classiftd  ad  to  "classMod 
display."  The  rata  for  ClastMed  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  lino— $35  per  colonn 
I  inch  nininun  space. 

j  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuotday.  S:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  werds  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  Identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publithtr  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.  Y..  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  PLoxo  2-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WAN!  D 


Free  Lanv< 


COPY  EDITOR 

Stimulatinir,  versatile  job  with  a  future 
on  3>man  copy  desk.  Must  he  efficient 
and  skillful  with  a  desire  to  help  a 
irrowing  company  move  ahead.  Large, 
progressive  chain  of  five  award-winning 
weeklies  in  Chicago’s  North  Shore. 
Competitive  salary.  Good  fringe  l>ene- 
fits  and  working  conditions.  Modern 
offices.  A  good  step  up  for  a  reporter 
who  writes  clean,  tight  copy.  Under 
Davie  Roe,  Hollister  Ncwspat>ers,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill, 


IF  YOU  HAVE  an  agricultural  back¬ 
ground;  if  you’ve  had  at  least  3  years’ 
nowswriting  experience,  if  you  can 
rewrite,  e<iit,  do  page  layout  and  write 
heads;  if  you  can  take  charge  of  the 
news  side  of  an  expanding  weekly  traile 
newspai>er  .  ,  ,  YOU  CAN  HAVE  re¬ 
sponsibility,  ,suthority  and  salary  in 
line  with  experience  and  performance. 
F.-unily  man,  age  28  to  40  preferrtsl. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments:  Eslitor.  The  I’oultryman,  P.O. 
Drawer  A.  Vineland,  N.J, 


''i  tl  I  illiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliilil  liiiiili  I  mill  liiiii 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address- 


Classification. 


DESKMAN-REPOR’TER  —  Good  writer 
ready  to  move  up  to  desk;  join  18-man 
staff.  6-day,  21,000  afternoon  daily  in 
university  community.  Zone  3.  Write 
Rox  1821,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

GOOD  OPPORTUNI’TY  on  telegraph 
desk  for  seasoned  newsman  in  age 

bracket.  Contact:  Editor,  Free  Press, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  WAN’TED.  All- 
around  man  who  can  direct  news  and 
photo  staff  of  15.000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3.  fill  in  on  desk  if  necessary. 
Must  lie  experiencerl.  preferably  35  to 
45  years  of  age.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1811,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  morning  Sunday 
newspaiier.  Chart  Area  8.  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  qualified  ropy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex- 
I>erience  in  first  letter  to  Box  1798, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  AGENCY  serving  overseas 
clients  wants  first-class  reporter  for 
Washington  beat  with  African-Asian 
background  knowledge.  French  facility 
helpful.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  editor  potential  who 
would  like  to  help  make  good  weekly 
newspaper  a  prize-winner.  Some  ex¬ 
perience,  or  J-grad.  Times,  Willard. 
Ohio. 


NEWSPAPER 
SOCIAL  WRITER 
Sacramento,  California 

Permanent  opening  for 
woman,  25  to  35  years’  age, 
with  newspaper  or  related 
experience.  Excellent  em¬ 
ployee  benefits,  working 
conditions.  Apply  in  per- 
.son  or  send  detailed  resume 
to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

PAGE  MAKE  UP 
HEADLINES— REWRITE 

man  or  woman  for  Albany  office 
of  N.E.  Catholic  weekly 

Write  giving  details  to 
Box  1820,  EDI’TOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  mid- 
western  daily.  Many  extra  benefits. 
Possibility  for  advancement  in  group. 
Write:  Arnold  V.  Lund,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

SPOR’TS  EDITO'R-General  Reporter. 
Recent  J-grad  desired.  Good  opportunity 
on  young  staff.  Pacific  Northwest  col¬ 
lege  town  adjacent  to  Cascades.  Write: 
Daryl  Hall,  Editor,  Ellensburg  (Wash.) 
Daily  Record. 


g  O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

3  Mail  to: 


EDITOR  R  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York.  10022  g 

— . . 


FREE-LANCE  WHITER 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to: 

Marvin  S.  Weiss,  Asso.  Editor 
THE  NATIONAL  IN.SIDER  ’ 
2713  N.  Pulaski  ltd., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60639 


STRINGER  WANTED  from  sUte  capi- 
tal  and  major  city  newsi>;ii«rs  to  re- 
l>ort  successful  Iridders  on  state  and 
inunici|>al  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Kvpiiea  confi. 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  1815, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRINGERS  WANTTO 
Monthly  Printing  Trado  Newspaper 
Box  1808  Editor  &  I^iblisher 

WRI’TEUS  -  .timSTS  -  PHOroORAPHEBS 
for  ilssignments.  Department  7, 
Box  530-E’.  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mechanical-Production 


MACHINISTS  (General  work  in  all 
departments  other  than  <'ompaaing) 
Large  metro,  daily  (Zone  4)  nci^a  ex¬ 
perienced  machinists  for  l>oth  day  and 
night  shifts.  Open  shop.  Experience  in 
maintaining  Goss  Web  i,etterpr<ia 
Stereo,  equipment,  Mail  Room  equip, 
ment  and  general  building  maintenance 
desired.  Top  pay  rates,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  permanent  jobs.  All  replies  held 
in  confidence.  Reply  by  letter  giving 
details  of  experience  to  Box  1757,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  ex¬ 
perienced  floor,  machines.  TTS,  coet- 
control.  Small  plant  in  delightful  sea¬ 
side  locality  producing  60-90  pp  per 
week.  Union — many  benefits.  Salary 
$165-$175.  Please  give  full  details  in 
letter.  Box  1819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

NEWSPAPER  PROMO’nON  MfRITER 
If  you  are  experienced  in  writing  and 
handling  the  details  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion,  both  in-paper  promotion  and 
newspairer  promotion  on  radio  and  TV 
and  in  trade  periodicals;  if  you  sis 
enthusiastic  and  can  remain  so  under 
the  pressures  of  rigorous  competitive 
conditions;  if  you  are  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  preferably  with  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree.  are  25  to  36  years  of  age  and  are 
interested  in  a  starting  salary  ranging 
from  $98.00  to  $176.00  weekly,  along 
with  outstanding  vacation  and  other 
benefits,  with  a  large  metropolitsu 
daily  in  Area  5;  write  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Enclose  a  small  photo¬ 
graph. 

NEED  FAST  LAYOUT  PERSON  for 
I  newly  created  New  Business  Depart- 
i  ment.  Finished  art  not  essential.  Ih- 
I  irerience  in  retail  layout  needed.  Ooild 
I  shop.  West  Coast  metropolitan  newe 
paper.  Ideal  conditions  and  weather. 
Box  1694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


LEADING  STATE  business  organise- 
tion  seeking  man  with  executive  poten¬ 
tial  experienced  in  writing,  layout,  to 
be  assistant  in  public  relatione-infor- 
mation  department.  Prefer  Ohioan,  25- 
35  years,  with  newsiraper  experience. 
Write:  Paul  W.  Kellam,  Ohio  Qtember 
of  Commerce.  820  Huntington  Bank 
Building.  Columbus,  Ohio  43216,  giving 
full  particulars  in  confidence. 


’TOP  DESK  MAN  TVANTED  for  16,000  nn  t  Aor"*!?  xxttt'Pt  pt  avt  ftrM  his 
daily  in  upstate  New  York.  Handle  ^RGB  MUL’H-PLAOT  RRM  hti 
wire  and  local  news.  Good  pay.  fringe 


Wire  ana  locai  news,  iiooa  pay,  irinsre  ^•'*1 - - - 

benefits,  excellent  working  condition^  specialize 

Contact:  Alan  Gould,  Jr..  Editor.  The  relations,  corp^te  and  m^kehM 
Oneonta  Star.  Oneonta.  N.Y.  Tel :  432-  Publ;<='ty.  ^ive  i^ume  of  Prefes^ 


=  1000.  Area  Code  607. 

1  WIRE  EDITOR-SPORTS  REPORTER 
3  for  p.m.  6-day  week  8-page  daily.  Top 
5  pay  post.  Contact:  John  Hippie,  Capital 
3  Journal,  Pierre,  S.D, 


Free  Lance 

.STRINGER  WANTED  for  national  in¬ 
dustrial  merchandising  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


writing  experience,  education,  family 
and  availability.  State  present  income. 
Zone  5.  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  6,  1964 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


tilniinistratire 

SEWSPAl'.^ti  EXECUTIVE,  trained  in 
advertisinR.  circulation,  labor,  iieraon- 
nel  and  ol'ice  problems,  now  retired, 
wishes  to  rci  urn  to  work  at  re<luced  sal¬ 
ary  and  im  lit  |>articipation.  Box  1553, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

young  EUITOR  of  weekly  paper  seeks 
position  on  weekly  or  small  daily.  BSJ 
graduate.  Exiierience  in  all  areas  of 
offset,  letterpress  and  management.  Box 
1791,  ^itor  &  I^blisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wants  a 
change  1  Young,  aggressive,  cost-con- 
seiwtious,  promotion-minded:  family 
man.  Looking  for  a  good  product  to 
promote,  lb; iierienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation,  including  shoppers.  Prefer 
Zones  7,  3.  9.  Resume  and  references 
available.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULiYTION  MANAGER,  15  years’ 
experience  .ill  types — all  phases.  Proven 
record  of  growth:  cost-cutter.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  as  General  Manager.  Under 
35,  employed,  married,  family.  Resume 
available,  or  can  be  interviewed  at 
l.C.M.A.  in  Miami,  June  14  to  18.  Box 
1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AHENTION  PUBLISHERS 

Circulation  Consultant  will  set  up  de¬ 
partment,  train  men,  develop  or  man¬ 
age  all  phases  of  circulation.  Must  have 
advance  notice — available  August  1,  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Box  1816, 
^itor  &  I’ublisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIFJ)  ADVERTISING  Manager 
conaidering  resigning  CAM  position  one 
of  top  papers,  U.S.A.  Reason :  Enviable 
recoid—low  pay!  What  can  you  offer? 
Interview  week-ends  or  ANCAM  Con¬ 
vention,  June.  Any  urea.  Box  1689, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  traveling 
Balkans,  July-August,  will  handle  fea¬ 
tures  at  your  usual  rates.  John  Tatge, 
322  Bast  34th  St..  New  York-16.  N.Y, 
LE  2-3697  (call  collect). 

ASIA  CORRESPONDENT 
Veteran  American  reporter-photog's  Far 
East  assignment  ending  soon.  Wants  to 
remain  Korea-Japan  area.  Offering 
bukgrounders,  features  with/without 
pix  as  desired  on  one  paper  per  circula¬ 
tion  area  basis.  Exclusivity  guaranteed. 
No  wire  services.  No  syndicates.  Your 
space  rates  satisfactory.  Resume, 
credits,  etc.,  on  request.  Box  1788, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
RETAIL  or 
NATIONAL 
MANAGER 

43  years  of  age — 18  years’  experience. 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  20-30M:  Assistant  Manager  200- 
35UM  circulation  papers.  Trained  in 
Business,  News,  Contract  Negotiations 
and  Mechanical  Departments.  Available 
for  any  good  daily  20-350M  circulation. 
Write  Box  1752,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


Editorial 

WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  overseas 
job.  Married,  2  children.  37,  with  10 
years’  experience  all  beats,  desk.  Con¬ 
sider  teaching.  Box  1781,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editoried 

WIRE  EDITOR — Eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  metroiiolitan,  small-town.  Makeup. 
Box  1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  know-how  born  of  16 
years’  on  weekly,  daily  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  i>ost  with  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Box  1814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  publisher  ready  to  im¬ 
prove  content  and  apiiearance  of  e<li- 
torial  page.  Emphasis  on  research — local 
approach — implement  policy  decisions. 
Top  iiersonal  and  professional  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  late  summer.  Box  1802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIREtTOR-SALESMAN  or  #2 
man.  Expert  with  solid  background.  De¬ 
sire  relocate  Zones  3  through  5.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary;  $150  weekly  plus.  Available 
by  July  1.  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CALLING  GREA'fER  MIAMI 
CREATIVE.  VERSATILE  ADMAN,  17 
years’  experience— sales,  copy,  layout, 
production.  Family  man,  dependable,  in¬ 
dustrious,  enthusiastic  and  available. 
For  resume,  write:  Box  1801,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IP  ANY  COMPETITIVE  NEWSPAPER 
wants  a  real  ’’pro”  with  proven  sales 
record,  retail  and  national — who  is 
stymied  with  detail  now — write  Box 
1818,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  metropolitan  daily  re¬ 
porter,  26,  3%  years  in  newspapering 
— B.A.  in  political  science,  family  man 
— anxious  to  learn  copy  desk  on  news¬ 
paper  highly  valuing  that  operation. 
Box  1711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  J-GRADUATE,  girl,  21.  wants 
job  as  reporter.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
June  20,  Margaret  Bauman,  252  River 
St.,  Apt.  204,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  e.xperienced.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  (lirec- 
tion ;  can  use  camera.  Married,  have 
family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  city  and 
managing  editor  papers  3,500  to  M,000, 
seeks  post  on  daily  or  academic  news 
or  PR  bureau.  Top-notch  desjbnan,  re¬ 
porter,  editorial  writer.  Can  train  and 
direct  staff  as  well  as  take  direction. 
Missouri  grad.  Box  1715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNAUSM  PROFESSOR,  46.  major 
university,  tired  baby-sitting,  seeks 
challenge.  FTne  editor,  writer,  admin¬ 
istrator,  plus  advertising,  PR,  etc.  Nice 
appearance — top  references.  Write  Box 
1712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


24-YEAR-OLD  MARQUETTE  J-GRAD 
looking  tor  challenge  on  small  daily 
reporting  city  government,  iiolitics  or 
news-features,  anywhere  but  midwest. 
Use  camera.  Award-winner  as  news 
editor  for  Wis.  5,000  circulation  weekly. 
Military  obligation  completeil.  Start  im¬ 
mediately,  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iisher. 

VETERAN  EDITOR-WRITER,  now  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  large  I’R  organization,  seeks 
to  return  to  medium  or  small  daily 
newspaper  as  e<litor  or  eclitorial  writer. 
Fourteen  years  on  last  job  as  managing 
editor  of  award-winning  daily.  Strong 
on  local  news,  features,  community  re¬ 
lations.  Outdoor  type.  Excellent  health. 
Family.  Would  invest  in  sound  prop¬ 
erty.  Top  personal  and  iirofessional 
references.  Interview  over  weekend — 
West.  Southwest.  Bo.x  1817,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOKKl.N'G  NEWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANCE 
Any  editorial  or  magazine 
Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER,  college 
training,  exiierience  on  weekly.  Prefers 
features,  society.  $80  l>er  week.  Box 
1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  piacements  throughout  the 
U  S.  Agency  is  discreetly  oiieratecl  tor 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
P  R  ESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
W'ashington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


♦‘EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
(lersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN  wanU  job 
Zonee  3  or  4,  preferably  on  coast.  Write 
for  resume.  Box  1701,  Editor  tt  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS,  Business  Review 
Pages.  Church  Of  The  Week  Pages — all 
sold  at  a  preferred  rate.  Samples  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  References:  Dodge  City 
Ilaily  Globe,  Dodge  City.  Kansas:  The 
Free  Press.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
or  The  Colorado  Press  Association. 
R.  P.  Carmean,  P.O.  Box  4257,  Santa 
Fe  Drive  Station.  Denver.  Colorado 
S0204  or  call  Code  303  255-3023. 


AWARD-WINNING  FEMALE  reporter- 
photographer  desires  ixisition  with 
newspaper  in  Area  3  or  4,  Top  feature 
writer.  Experienced  news  bureau  chief. 
Prefer  court  or  police  beat.  Box  1739, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


ATTORNEY-WRITER  covering  Indian 
Expositions.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Dances.  Parades.  Music  Prin¬ 
cesses.  Ideal  for  community,  small-town 
weeklies,  or  magazine  features :  suitable 
others.  Send  interests.  Usual  rates. 
Pictures,  Box  1007,  Spartanburg.  S.C. 


bi-weekly  column  —  “Dialogue 
from  Washington" — currently  in  some 
Wpers;  want  more.  Politics,  aerospace. 
White  House  and  Congressional  cover¬ 
age  plus  night  life.  Former  weekly  news 
magazine.  White  House  correspondent. 
Box  1807.  lilitor  &  Publisher. 


free  lance  whiter  with  solid 
newspaper  background  available  for 
stories,  pictures  of  anything  but  hijrhly 
^nical  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

bureau  chief  sells,  writes  ads:  re¬ 
ports,  edit  news.  Features.  Young — 19 
experience.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


nPERIENCBD,  young  (31)  Manager- 
balejman.  7-20M  daily.  Ohio.  Hard. 
Jteady  worker,  strong  on  layout,  sales. 
*arned.  now  employed.  Box  1793,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


EDITOR  seeks  broader  communications 
horizons ;  6  years’  experience  in  indus¬ 
trial  editing  and  USAF  information 
office;  A.B.,  Journalism,  USC;  photo 
journalist ;  manager;  skilled  in  layout, 
photo-offset.  Space,  garden:  SDX; 
ADS:  27:  married.  Prefer  California. 
Resume.  Box  1751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER,  ex-  j 
perienced,  35,  wishes  to  return  to  fold  j 
after  brief  trip  down  PR  road.  Seeks  ; 
daily,  weekly  or  allied  news  field  in  ; 
Western  Pennsylvania  or  Tri-State  area.  , 
Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST, 
can  develop  your  entertainment  section 
with  seasoned  editing,  ad  sales.  Sdber 
widower,  54,  prefers  Zones  9-8-6-5.  Vic 
Partipilo,  819  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago-14, 
HI. 


EDITOR  of  2S-M  California  daily  ready 
for  new  challenge  anywhere  with  pub-  I 
lisher  who  prizes  integrity,  courage  and  ' 
imagination.  Box  1796,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


REIADY  for  managing  editorship  of 
medium-sized  p.m.  in  Zones  1  or  2. 
Age  46;  life-time  experience  in  all 
phases;  can  direct,  teach.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Where  Do  You  Get  It? 


Several  months  ago  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Information  Office  re¬ 
leased  a  survey  by  Elmo  Roper 
and  Associates  which  purported 
to  prove  that  “during  the  last 
two  years  television  has  become 
the  public’s  major  source  of 
news.”  Other  conclusions  were 
that  television  is  the  most  be¬ 
lievable  source  of  news  and 
newspapers  are  the  least  be¬ 
lievable. 

The  TIO  announced  the  re¬ 
port  before  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  in  New  York 
Jan.  23  and  E&P  reported  in 
Feb.  1.  We  also  commented  on 
it  editorially.  It  just  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  report,  and  the 
claims,  were  based  on  1,499  in- 
teiwiews  which  was  less  than 
one  inter\new  per  U.  S.  daily 
newspaper  and  a  sample  of  two- 
and-one-half  thousandths  of  one 
percent  of  the  newspaper  buy¬ 
ers  on  one  day. 

Since  that  time  TIO  has  been 
pushing  distribution  of  this  re¬ 
port  under  the  heading  of  “New 
trends  in  the  public’s  measure 
of  television  and  other  media.” 
Every  now  and  then  you  may 
hear  a  commentator  mention  the 
Roper  suiwey,  or  its  results,  on 
the  air.  And  the  little  20-page 
booklet  has  had  wide  mailing. 

We  thought  E&P  had  carried 
fairly  good  comment  on  this 
effort  to  prove  the  public  likes 
news  on  tv  better  than  in  news¬ 
papers  until  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  a  newspaper 
in  the  mid- West: 

“Gentlemen:  I  want  to  share 
a  smile  with  you. 

“Just  now  from  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  ‘Television  Information  Of¬ 
fice’  has  come  a  little  booklet 
with  a  red  cover.  It  is  using 
Elmo  Roper  to  prove  that  most 


PRESS  CARDS 


peoj)le  now  get  most  of  their 
news  from  television. 

“My  smile  is  calm  because 
we  own  both  newspapers  and 
outfits  lK)ssed  by  FCC. 

“Roper’s  opening  question  is: 
‘First,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
where  you  get  most  of  your 
news  alx)ut  what’s  going  on  in 
the  world  to<lay  —  from  the 
newspapers  or  radio  or  televi¬ 
sion  or  magazines  or  talking  to 
people  or  where?’ 

“You’ll  recognize  the  gimmick 
at  once:  ‘What’s  going  on  in  the 
world.’  In  other  words:  ‘Where 
do  you  get  your  world  news?’ 

“NOT  what’s  the  price  of 
ground  beef,  potatoes,  milk, 
chickens? 

“NOT  who  had  a  baby,  took 
out  marriage  license,  got  a  di¬ 
vorce? 

“NOT  what  the  bowling 
scores  were? 

“NOT  where  the  fire  was  in 
the  night? 

“NOT  what’s  on  at  the 
mov'ies? 

“NOT  what  did  my  AT&T, 
Xerox,  Eastman  and  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  do  today? 

“NOT  what  the  editor  said 
about  firing  the  chief  of  police? 

“NOT  who’s  preaching  at  my 
church  Sunday? 

“NOT  when  is  the  final  date 
for  wheat  sign-up? 

“NOT  where  can  we  rent  a 
house? 

“NOT  who’s  Drew  after  to¬ 
day? 

“NOT  did  the  school  board 
hire  a  new  coach? 

“NOT  what  the  local  elevator 
is  paying  for  com? 

“NOT  has  Frank  Howard  hit 
a  homer  yet? 

“NOT  even  ‘What’s  on  at  TV 
tonight?’ 


“Over  our  own  radio  station 
we  tell  thousands  of  persons  as 
they  drive  to  work  (or  as  they 
shave  or  eat  breakfast)  who 
was  killed  in  accident,  deaths 
of  notables,  what’s  doing  in 
Brazil,  Cyprus,  Vietnam;  but 
they  read  the  1000  others  items 
they  want  to  know  in  our  news¬ 
paper.  BOTH  do  a  fine  .service, 
just  as  other  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  do. 

“May  I  tell  Mr.  Roper  some¬ 
thing  else?  He  is  way  off  base 
when  he  says  only  1  in  25  get 
world  news  from  ‘talking  to 
people.’  MOST  people  get  big 
world  news  that  way.  FDRoose- 
v'elt  died  one  April  afternoon. 
AT  ONCE  the  telephone  switch¬ 
boards  of  all  America  lit  up 
solidly  as  people  tried  to  be 
first  to  tell  it.  I  heard  of  JFK’s 
death  by  fone.  How  did  YOU 
hear  it? 

“I  recall  a  neaiby  town  in 
which  we  tried  to  sell  a  grocer 
an  ad.  He  retorted  that  we  had 
no  circulation.  That  then  was 
tme.  But  in  sugar  limit  days 
he  somehow  got  a  carload  and 
gave  us  a  tiny  ad.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  in  that  town  was 
enough!  He  called  frantically: 
‘STOP  that  ad.’ 

“Mr.  Roper:  Next  time  in 
your  definition  of  news  include 
drunk  drivers,  election  precinct 
boundaries,  new  tax  rates,  visi¬ 
tation  hours  and  Four  Corners 
box  scores.” 

Yours, 

F.  F.  McNaughton 
Editor,  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times 

• 

Gift  for  Research 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  Copley  Press  Inc.,  has  made 
a  $550,000  gift  to  the  Scripps 
Clinic  and  Research  Foundation 
in  La  Jolla  to  enable  the  clinic 
to  acquire  the  former  buildings 
of  the  Scripps  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  which  recently  moved  into 
a  new  structure.  Trustees  named 
the  enlarged  clinic  Copley  Center 
in  honor  of  its  donor. 


Urges  J-Coi  t’se 
On  Foreign  Press 

Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Analysis  of  the  fo  eign  press 
is  adv'ocated  as  a  i  quirement 
for  journalism  majo.  s  by  Prof, 
James  W.  Carty  Jr.  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  1  apartment 
at  Bethany  College  hi  i-e. 

As  a  basis  for  :.ii  interna¬ 
tional  press  course,  he  would 
have  journalism  students  study 
a  foreign  language  for  four 
years  in  high  school  and  four 
years  in  college.  In  addition, 
the  student  would  -j^end  the 
summer  recess  between  junior 
and  senior  year  abroad. 

After  gaining  expi  rience  on 
a  U.  S.  paper,  the  student  should 
strive  to  become  an  exchange 
journalist.  Prof.  Carty  said.  He 
recommended  that  every  U.  S. 
daily  work  out  a  10-year  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  a  foreign  jour¬ 
nalist  to  its  staff  each  year  and 
to  send  a  staff  member  abroad. 

In  the  international  press 
course.  Prof.  Carty  said,  every 
college  journalism  major  should 
be  required  to  read  a  non-Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspaper  and 
participate  in  a  research  project 
analyzing  the  content  of  it  for 
one  semester. 

• 

Dinner  for  Award 

Lbvittown,  Pa. 

As  a  reward  for  bringing 
home  the  “sweepstakes  award” 
in  the  15-49,000  class  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Levittown  Times-Bristol  Daily 
Courier  were  treated  to  a  dinner 
by  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Named  in  the  awards  were 
Phil  Week,  editorial  page  editor; 
Tom  Keane,  former  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  now  with  the  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  newspapers;  and 
Ben  McElveen,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher. 


By  Henry  ScarpelB 
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EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  6, 


star  AutoSetter  and  Monarchs 
in  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Chronicle 


Star  AutoSetter  and  Comets 
in  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


Star  AutoSetter  and  Elecktrons 
in  the  Kokomo  (Indiana)  Tribune 


The  Star  AutoSetter  is  a  natural  partner  of 
high  speed  machines.  Its  top  speed  of  25  lines 
a  minute  lets  it  cruise  comfortably  at  10  to 
15  lines. 

The  smooth  “flow”  of  tape  through  the 
AutoSetter  reader,  space-age  circuitry  and 
silent,  motionless  electronic  components 
combine  to  assure  production  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  output  of  any  linecasting  machine. 


The  Star  AutoSetter  is  increasing  daily 
production  on  Elektrons  in  the  Kokomo  ( In¬ 
diana  I  Tribune;  on  Monarchs  in  the  Warren 
( Ohio )  Chronicle ;  on  Comets  in  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  on  a  mixed  battery  of  22 
machines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  in 
scores  of  other  plants  throughout  the  world. 

The  full  AutoSetter  story  is  available  in  a 
new  four-color  brochure,  yours  for  the  asking. 


STAR  AUTOSEHER 

ANPA-RI 

WESTPRINT 


A  Division  of  powers  s  eatoim 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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Washington  Daily  News  Editor  John  T.  O’Rourke  and  Prize-Winning  Reporter  Staff) 


For  One  Series:  Three  Awards 


It  would  be  understatement  to  say  Samuel  Stafford  has 
had  only  a  fair  year. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  reporter  in  recent  months 
has  shared  or  won  three  top  newspaper  awards: 

—  Co-winnerof  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  1963 
Heywood  Broun  Award. 

—Winner  of  the  annual  National  Headliners  Club 
Award  for  the  best  local  story  or  series  in  a  U.S. 
daily  newspaper  with  over  100,000  circulation. 

—Winner  of  the  Washington  Guild  William  Pryor 


.Memorial  Award— the  local’s  highest  citation-foi 
his  entry  in  the  public  service  category. 

In  each  case  he  was  .saluted  for  a  .series  of  articles  that  e» 
posed  flagrant  abu.ses  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  food 
to  the  needy  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  articles  led  to  a  con 
plete  overhaul  of  the  program,  and  the  resignation  of  th 
public  officials  most  closely  involved. 

Thirty-eight-year-old  Sam  Stafford  has  been  a  newi 
paperman  15  years.  His  reportorial  excellence,  couplei 
with  his  vigilance,  make  him  one  of  the  outstanding  mem 
bers  of  the  capable  staff  at  The  Washington  Daily  News 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  I  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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